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INTRODUCTION 


By Rev. Cuartes L. Goope 1, D.D. 


Secretary, Commission on Evangelism and Life Service of The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


It is a fine thing to have one’s table loaded with gastronomic 
delicacies but this produces no nourishment for the partaker unless 
he is able to digest and assimilate the food. Dr. Webb has loaded 
the table for us here with that which, if properly assimilated, will 
greatly nourish one’s intellectual and spiritual life, but in order to 
do that it must be thoroughly digested by him who would be nour- 
ished thereby. 

One cannot become a helpful preacher by simply repeating the 
words of great men. The message must become as truly a part of 
his own thought-life as it was of the life of the man who passed its 
thoughts to him. 

There is a story of a young preacher who repeated one of 
Beecher’s sermons to his little mountain congregation. Beecher 
himself had dropped in unknown to the preacher. After the sermon 
had been delivered by the preacher as one of his own, Mr. Beecher 
went up and complimented him on the sermon. 

“May I ask you how long it takes you to get up such a sermon?” 

“Oh, I can produce one like that inside of three hours.” 

“That is most remarkable. It took me more than three months 
to prepare that sermon.” 

“What! Is this Mr. Beecher! I want to say to you that I am 
never ashamed to preach one of your sermons.” 

Let us never forget that the words are only the form through 
which the flame must flow! 

Here are the great men of a past generation—Beecher, Brooks, 
Simpson, Spurgeon, Parker and McLaren, and here are Inge, Wat- 
kinson, Jones, Dawson, Horton, and others whose voices are still 
sending a great message to this world. 

Here are both wisdom and spiritual passion which will quicken 
the mind and heart of those who seek to become enlightened and 
inspired. The truth is presented from different view points. Much 
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that is said must be read, marked, learned and inwardly digested. 
Study, ruminate, and note well all that is implied. 

Dr. Webb has made available the treasures of a hundred volumes 
and every pastor and layman will be greatly enriched thereby. 
What would have been impossible to the meagre purse of the 
average pastor is here available and within his means. 

This book should help to give better preaching to the average 
congregation. Catch the spirit, then let the spirit which is within 
thee voice the message as a living thing. 

When the fire burns low, when the mind is slow and the heart 
stolid, a message from these prophets of God will kindle the fire to 
a flame and the heart will burn once more with the prophetic flame. 
Get your inspiration where those men found theirs and so do not 
forget as you mount the pulpit steps that the question trembling 
upon the lips of the people is this—the same that a king asked a 
prophet of old—Is there any message from the Lord? 

S bee 
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The Apostle Paul in his letter to Timothy says, “And the things 
that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 

In this manner the message of reconciliation was and is to be 
carried on from generation to generation. The minister, true to his 
calling, is an ambassador and under the most solemn obligation to 
represent faithfully the government he represents. God has no new 
message to communicate to the world. In times past He spake unto 
our fathers by the prophets but in these last days he has spoken unto 
us by His Son. This conclusive revelation was transmitted to the 
apostles and has come down through the ages to us. The long and 
noble line of ministers furnishes the evidence of their fidelity to this 
trust. 

The mere outline of messages delivered to their people by these 
men of God are presented in this volume for the consideration of 
those who have been called to continue the line of succession. 

The evidence of the Divine blessing upon the labour of these 
worthy men is an all-sufficient reason why we should commit to 
others what they have committed to us. 

In the compilation of these outlines the writer has received a 
wealth of suggestion that he gladly puts in the possession of his 
fellow workers in the sincere hope that their ministry may be thereby 
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AQUILLA WEBB. 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF SERMON 
OUTLINES 


Part I; Old Testament 
GENESIS 


The Two Sabbaths. 


“And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it.’—Genesis 2: 3. 


I. The Sabbath of God. A period 
of— 

1. Cessation from toil, or discon- 
tinuance of those world-making oper- 
ations which had occupied the six 
preceding days (Heb. 4:4). Never 
since the close of the creative week 
has God interfered to fundamentally 
rearrange the material structure of 
the globe. The Deluge produced no 
alteration on the constitution of na- 
ture. Nor is there evidence that any 
new species have been added to its 
living creatures. 

2. Holy delight. On the seventh 
day God rested and was “refreshed” 
Crixod,. 31; 17). 

3. Beneficent activity. Even man, 
unless where his intellectual and 
moral faculties are dormant, finds it 
difficult to rest in indolence and in- 
activity. Still less can the Supreme 
Intelligence, who is pure Spirit, rest 
in absolute inaction; only the Divine 
energy is now directed towards the 
happiness of his creatures (Ps. 
145:9). God’s rest may be said to 
have been man’s birthright. He was 
created in that rest, as the sphere 
of his existence. 
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4. Continuous duration. That 
which secures its perpetuity is the 
Divine resolution to bless it, i.e., con- 
stitute it an era of blessing for man, 
and in particular to sanctify it, or 
devote it to the interests of holiness. 
And in this Divine determination lies 
the pledge of man’s salvation. With- 
out it God’s rest might have been 
broken into by man’s sin, and the era 
of blessing ended. But, because of it, 
man’s sin could not change the char- 
acter of God’s seventh day, so as to 
prevent it from dropping down gifts 
and exercising holy influences on the 
creature for whose sake it was ap- 
pointed. The security of the world 
as a cosmos may also be said to be in- 
volved in the permanence of God’s 
sabbath. So long as it continues noth- 
ing shall occur to resolve the pres- 
ent goodly framework of this globe 
into another lightless, formless, life- 
less chaos, at least until the Divine 
purpose with the human race has been 
fulfilled. 

Il. The Sabbath of Man. 

1. Of Divine institution (Exod. 
2028 erevite, 19%:503 bs, 115: 24). 
That God had a right to enact a 
weekly sabbath for man is implied in 
his relation to man as Creator and 
Lawgiver. For man, therefore, to 
withhold the seventh portion of his 
time is to be guilty of disobedience 
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against God as a moral Governor, in- 
gratitude towards God as Creator 
and Preserver, robbery of God as 
the original Proprietor of both man’s 
powers and time’s days. As an in- 
stitution of God’s appointing, the sab- 
bath deserves our honour and esteem. 
To neglect to render this God counts 
aes GlsassoGs 13) 

2. Of sacred character. Among 
the Israelites its sanctity was to be 
recognised by abstinence from bodily 
labour (Exod. 20:10; 34:21, &c.) 
and holy convocations (Levit. 23:3). 
That this was the manner of its ob- 
servance prior to the giving of the 
law may be judged from the regu- 
lations concerning the manna (Exod. 
16:22). That from the beginning 
it was a day of rest and religious 
worship may be reasonably inferred. 
That it was so used by Christ and 
his apostles the Gospels attest (Luke 
4:16). That the same character was 
to attach to the first day of the week 
after Christ’s resurrection may be de- 
duced from the practice of the apos- 
tolic Church (Acts 20:7). The sanc- 
tity of the sabbath may be profaned, 
positively, by prosecuting one’s ordi- 
nary labours in its hours (Isa. 58:13; 
Jer. 17:24) ; negatively, by neglecting 
to devote them to Divine worship and 
spiritual improvement (Ezek. 44:24). 
Christianity has not obliterated the 
distinction between the sabbath and 
the other days of the week; not even 
by elevating them to the position of 
holy days. An attempt to equalise the 
seven days always results in the deg- 
radation of the seventh, never in the 
elevation of the other six. 

3. Of beneficent design (Mark 2: 
27). Innumerable facts and _testi- 
monies establish the beneficial influ- 
ence of a seventh day’s rest from toil 
upon the manual labourer, the pro- 
fessional thinker, the social fabric, the 
body politic, in respect of health, 
wealth, strength, happiness. It is, 
however, chiefly man’s elevation as a 
religious being at which it aims. In 


the paradisaical state it was designed 
to hedge him round and, if possible, 
prevent his fall; since the tragedy in 
Eden it has been seeking his rein- 
statement in that purity from which 
he fell. 

4. Of permanent obligation. Im- 
plied in the terms of its institution, 
its permanence would not be affected 
by the abolition of the Decalogue. 
The Decalogue presupposed its pre- 
vious appointment. Christianity takes 
it up, just as Judaism took it up, as 
one of God’s existing ordinances for 
the good of man, and seeks through 
it to bring its higher influences to 
bear on man, just as Judaism sought, 
through it, to operate with its in- 
ferior agency. Till it merges in the 
rest of which it is a shadow by the 
accomplishment of its grand design, 
it must abide. 

III. The Connection of the Two. 
God’s rest is— 

1, The reason of man’s sabbath. 
The Almighty could have no higher 
reason for enjoining a seventh day’s 
rest upon his creature than that by 
so resting that creature would be like 
himself. 

2. The pattern of man’s sabbath. 
As God worked through six of his 
days and rested on the seventh, so 
should man toil through six of his 
days and rest on the seventh. As 
God did all his work in the six cre- 
ative days, so should all man’s la- 
bour be performed in the six days of 
the week. As God employs his rest 
in contemplation of his finished work 
and in blessing his creature man, so 
should man devote his sabbath to 
pious meditation on his past life and 
to a believing reception of God’s gifts 
of grace and salvation. 

3. The life of man’s sabbath. 
Whatever blessing comes to man on 
his weekly day of rest has its primal 
fountain in the rest of God. As man 
himself is God’s image, so is man’s 
sabbath the image of God’s rest; and 
as man lives and moves and has his 
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being in God, so does man’s sabbath 
live and move and have its being in 
God’s rest. 

4. The end of man’s sabbath. The 
reinstatement of man in God’s rest is 
the purpose at which man’s sabbath 
aims, the goal towards which it is 
tending. God’s rest remains on high 
(Heb. 4:9), drawing men towards it. 
Man’s weekly sabbath will ultimately 
lose itself in God’s eternal rest.— 
Thomas Whitelaw. 


Good Gold. 


“The gold of that land is good.” 
Genesis 2: 12. 


I, If men so willed, Gold Might Be 
Won and No Soul Lost. And there- 
fore we must take care to distinguish 
between gold and the thirst for gold. 
Gold is like the rest of God’s gifts, a 
good thing or a bad thing, according 
to the use made of it. And so it is 
no wonder that Scripture has recorded 
that near to paradise was a land of 
gold. The land of Havilah may exist 
still; the fine gold and the bdellium 
and the onyx stone may now lie buried 
deep beneath its surface, or perhaps 
may yet be lying disregarded, like 
the treasures of California or Aus- 
tralia not many years ago. 

II. Be this as it may, There Is An- 
other Land Whose Gold Is Good, a 
land farther off than the far West 
and the islands of the sea, and 
yet ever close at hand, approach- 
able by all, attainable by all, where 
no rust corrupts and no thieves 
break through and steal. The gold 
of that other land is good, simply be- 
cause, though the words sound like 
a contradiction, it is not gold. It has 
been changed. In the world above, 
that which stands for gold is more 
precious than gold itself, for even 
gold cannot purchase it, though gold 
may serve it. 

III. The Treasure of Heaven Is 


Love. Love is the true gold. All 
else will tarnish and canker and eat 
into the souls of them that covet it; 
but Love never. It is bright and 
precious here in this world; fraud 
cannot despoil us of it; force cannot 
rob us of it; it is our only safe hap- 
piness here, and it is the only posses- 
sion we can carry with us into the 
world beyond the grave.—F. E. Paget. 


Little Souls. 


“The Lord God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul.’—Genesis 2:7. 


I, Little Souls. We hear people 
spoken of as good souls, poor souls, 
and the like, let us think now of those 
who may be called little souls. 

It was the custom in old-fashioned 
gardens to cut back the shrubs and 
trees, which were intended by Na- 
ture to grow large and luxuriant, till 
they became stunted and dwarfed, 
even grotesque. People treat their 
souls in the same way. They do not 
let them grow as God plans, but 
keep cutting them back, as it were. 
There is no development, no growth, 
and therefore no beauty in their 
lives; they have merely stunted souls. 
God intends our soul to grow and 
develop as our body does. A Chris- 
tian is meant to grow, to advance. 
His watchwords are, go up higher, 
excelsior, amplius, higher, wider, till 
we come to a perfect man, to the 
measure of the stature of Christ. 

Il. Darks of a Little Soul— 

1. Feople with little souls take nar- 
row views of religion. 

2. Small souled people take narrow 
views of duty. 

3. People with little souls are want- 
ing in sympathy. 

Ill. Tke Duty of Taking a Wider 
View. Let us try to take a wider 
view of things, of life, of religion, of 
duty, of our responsibilities. Let us 
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cultivate a wider sympathy with oth- 
ers’ needs, instead of sitting down 
upon our own little bundle of thorns. 
—H., J. Wilmot-Buxton. 


The First Question in the Bible. 


“And the Lord God called unto 
Adam, and said unto him, Where art 
thou?”—Genesis 3:9. 


This is the first question in the 
Bible. It was addressed by God to 
the first man, and likewise to you. 

I. That God Thinks About You. 
A watchmaker sells the watches 
which he has made, and thinks no 
more of them. The same with a 
ship-builder and his ships, a shep- 
herd and his sheep. Some say that 
as these men have acted, so does God. 
He has made you, but He never 
thinks about you. This is an error. 
The text proves that He thought of 
Adam, and there are many things 
which show that He thinks of you. 
A mother thinks of her children, and 
causes the gas to be lighted for them 
when the shadows of the evening 
have come. For the same reason 
God sends forth the sun every morn- 
ing. As He thinks about you, so 
you ought to think about Him; in the 
morning when you awake, often dur- 
ing the day, and always before you 
sleep. 

Il. That God Speaks to You. He 
spoke to Adam. In what manner? 
Not like the severe slave-holder, the 
stern master, the passionate father; 
but like a loving mother to her chil- 
dren. He addresses you also, though 
not exactly in the same way. Men 
have many methods by which they 
communicate their thoughts to one 
another. The telegraph; letters, 
signs; the living voice. As it is with 
men in this respect so with the Lord. 
He speaks to you in nature, in events 
great and small. By conscience, par- 
ents, teachers, ministers. Sometimes 


thoughts come into your minds di- 
rectly from God. Think of the hon- 
our thus put on you. The Queen 
speaking to that little boy. This is 
nothing when compared with the great 
God speaking to the same boy. 

Il. That God Wishes You to Teil 
Him Why You Are Not in Your 
Right Place. As He dealt with Adam, 
so He deals with you. To Him you 
are responsible for all your actions 
as well as your words—A. McAus- 
lane. 


The Believer’s Safety. 


“Let my people go, that they may 
serve me in the wilderness.’—Gen- 
esis 7:16. 


Parable of the ten virgins speaks 
of a final separation. “The door was 
shut.” There our thoughts are turned 
to those without; here, to those with- 
in. The time was come when the 
choice must be made. “Come thou 
and all thy house into the ark.” The 
broad and narrow way. The confine- 
ment of the ark or the freedom of 
home; and, in view of the flood, the 
frail vessel or the mountains. Trust 
in Christ or trust in self (Rom. 10: 
3). He chose the way of faith. God 
shut him in (Isa. 26:3). He knew 
he was safe. The world saw no good 
in it. The pause of seven days (ver. 
10) illustrates the present state. Be- 
lievers rejoicing in their safety; the 
world unconvinced of danger. 

I. Christ Offers Safety to All. The 
ark was prepared that all might be 
saved. The condemnation was be- 
cause they did not care (John 3:19). 
There was room and welcome for all 
who would come (Luke 14:22). 
Noah did not preach impossible 
things. When Jericho was destroyed 
Rahab was saved. When Sodom, Lot. 
God bids all seek and find refuge in 
Christ (Rom. 3:22). 

Il. Christ Is a Refuge from the 
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Conviction of Sin. How many are 
living without serious concern. Not 
rejecting the Gospel; they hear it, 
and approve, and think that all is 
well. Like St. Paul, “alive without 
the law.” God’s commandments not 
understood; His holiness not known. 
Let such a one be led to see how 
God’s law reaches to the springs of 
life and feeling, and to feel the work- 
ing of the “law of sin” in his mem- 
bers; then what a flood? “Who will 
show us any good?” Good deeds 
cannot give peace. Worldly good as 
wormwood. Conscience repeats: “He 
has been knocking, and I have not 
opened” (Prov. 1:26). Yet, hark! 
His voice again: “Come unto me.” 
It is not too late. Even now, if thou 
wilt, the Lord will shut thee in. 
Ill. The Safety of Those Who 
Believe, whom God shuts in. Who 
shall lay anything to their charge? 
Who shall condemn? Who shall 
separate? (Rom. 8:33-35). The 
flood is without. Noah is weak and 
helpless as the world. His safety is 
God’s refuge. The Christian is sur- 
rounded by evil influences, messen- 
gers of Satan. Temptations to world- 
liness or to spiritual pride; cares and 
anxieties hindering prayer; sugges- 
tions of unbelief, and hard thoughts 
of God; the fainting of nature be- 
cause so little progress made. But 
in Christ is safety. Coming to Him 
daily as we are; with weak faith, 
with many perplexities, with the 
marks of many falls. His word is, 
“T will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.’ In the trials of life “we are 
more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us.”—J. F. Montgomery. 


Harvest Festival. 


“While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease.’—Genesis 8: 
de 


I. This passage is one of what are 
usually called the “Jehovistic” sec- 
tions of the book of Genesis. Spe- 
cific portions of the narrative are 
characterised by the constant recur- 
rence of the name “Lord,” which is 
the translation in our Revised Ver- 
sion for “Jehovah,” whilst other and 
more lengthy parts are usually dis- 
tinguished by the exclusive use of 
the appellation “Elohim” which is in- 
variably rendered “‘God.” This word 
is generic, and is in Scripture applied 
to the heathen divinities as well as to 
the true God, whilst the title “Je- 
hovah” or “Lord” is specific, or rather 
essentially personal, and denotes the 
national or covenant God of Israel. 

II. It is an important fact that the 
God of the seasons, the God of Na- 
ture, is the “I am,” the self-existent 
one of Jewish worship, and that fact 
gets explicit statement in the earlier 
pages of the Revelation. An intelli- 
gent personal will is thus perceived 
to be the guiding force or principle 
in all changes and development, 
whether of nature or of Providence. 
Nothing comes to pass by chance or 
an inexorable necessity, as some of 
the more thoughtful heathen sup- 
posed ; the more destructive forces of 
the universe, storms and floods and 
earthquakes, are not diabolic, the sad 
and malignant work of evil super- 
natural spirits as others thought, but, 
however inexplicable, are the issue 
of the Almighty fiat of Him who 
ruleth all things according to the 
counsel of His own will, “the Lord.” 

III. The unchangeable faithfulness 
of the Lord under all His successive 
dispensations is one main truth and 
lesson of the passage now before us, 
the rainbow in the domain of nature 
being no less a visible and sure sign 
or token of it, than the water or the 
bread or wine of the Sacraments in 
the sphere of grace. Salvation is all 
of grace from beginning to end; but 
our special business usually is to trace 
the Hand which wrought it out in the 
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bounties of nature, in the joyousness 
of the harvest home and the vintage. 
—J. Miller. 


Stopping Short of the Promised 
Land. 


“Terah died in Haran.”—Genesis 
TV32; 


How many are there who set out 
on the way to Canaan, but never 
reach that land of promise—who run 
well for a time, but are afterwards 
hindered! In the present life they 
obtain rest, in peace with God, in the 
exercise of the grace He ministers, 
and in a conscious sense of His ap- 
probation; and these first-fruits of 
the Spirit are the earnest of the rich, 
everlasting harvest. Those only who 
enter by faith into the land of prom- 
ise here shall be admitted into the 
Canaan above. But how many are 
there who seem to set out well, and 
even to make some progress, and 
yet die before they gain that happy 
reversion ! 

I, We ask, How Far Men May Go 
on the Way to Canaan, and yet, Like 
Terah, Die in Haran? in other words, 
How far they may proceed in the 
ways of religion, yet fall short of the 
kingdom of grace and glory? 

1. We may be visited with many 
convictions, and even with great ter- 
rors, and yet fall short of a state of 
grace. Does conscience admonish 
you that you have been neglecting 
your duty to your God and your 
Saviour—your highest duties, your 
first interests, even the interests of 
your immortal souls? Does the fear 
of futurity sometimes visit you, urg- 
ing you to say, “What must I do?” 
It may be well—it shall be well, if 
those alarms impel you to the Sa- 
viour. But rest not in convictions; 
for if these be the whole extent of 
your experience, you are still in 
Haran, separated by a wide boundary 


from the land of promise, the spirit- 
ual Canaan: and if you die in your 
present state, you are excluded from 
the Canaan that is above. 

2. We may be conscious of ten- 
der religious emotions—sorrow, de- 
sire, joy—and yet fall short of real 
grace. Not only may the conscience 
be convinced, but the heart may be 
in some measure softened, and yet 
remain unconverted ; for it is “deceit- 
ful above all things.” 

3. We may form many good res- 
olutions, and yet be dwelling in 
Haran. Who is there that has not 
often formed these? In a season 
of conviction, in an hour of com- 
punction, in a day of trial and ad- 
versity, we resolve to apply to the 
things that belong to our peace, to 
attend to the warnings of the word 
and providence of God, and to seek 
after that portion that is satisfying 
and abiding. But alas! the convic- 
tion wears off, the trial passes by, 
the danger is averted; and we forget 
all our purposes and resolutions. Or 
perhaps we set about fulfilling them, 
and adhere to them for a time; but, 
trusting in our own strength, we are 
overcome and brought again under the 
power of the enemy. What avail 
an army of good resolutions, unac- 
companied by prayer, and unsupported 
by grace, against the subtlety and 
power of the enemy of souls, “The 
way to hell,” it has been emphatically 
said, “is paved with good resolu- 
tions.” 

4. We may actually enter on the 
work of reformation, and proceed a 
certain length in it, and yet fall short. 
Herod not only feared John, but “did 
many things.” Thus are men often 
induced to abstain from particular 
transgressions, to exercise some de- 
gree of self-denial, to address them- 
selves to various duties—things in 
themselves, no doubt, promising and 
right, but being done only from tem- 
porary impulse, or from selfish and 
slavish motives, consistent still with 
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an unregenerate state, are usually as 
transient in their duration as de- 
fective in their principle. These facts 
are affecting, and even alarming. You 
are ready to say, If all the attain- 
ments you have mentioned are inef- 
fective, what is there that will avail? 
My brethren, nothing will avail with- 
out a change of heart—‘‘a new heart” 
must be given us, “a new spirit” put 
within us. 

II. We proceed to ask, What Are 
the Obstacles That Interrupt the Prog- 
ress of Those Who Seem to Set Out 
on the Way to Canaan? 

1. Here the analogy of a journey 
leads us to mention, first, sloth, spir- 
itual sloth. Like a paralysis extend- 
ing over our whole frame, it com- 
pletely unfits us for prosecuting our 
journey. 

2. We mention, as a second ob- 
stacle, the love of the world; a prin- 
ciple that entangles and enchains— 
that perverts the heart, and turns 
the feet out of the right path. 

3. In fine, the grand obstacle is an 
inward aversion to the ways of God, 
a dislike of serious religion. 

III. We inquire, What Is the State 
and Prospect of Those Who Stop 
Short of the Kingdom of God? 
Surely it may well awaken both sor- 
row and fear. Do you not lament the 
fate of a promising youth who, in 
the near prospect of succeeding to a 
large estate, is cut off by the hand of 
death? Do you not mourn when any 
object, exceedingly desirable, seems 
just ready to be attained, and is then 
unexpectedly snatched from us and 
lost forever? How deplorable! to 
have gone so far in the way to 
Canaan and yet to come short; to 
have approached so near the prom- 
ised land, yet never to enter; to come 
to the gate of heaven, and to be cast 
down into hell! 

1. Consider; those who stop short 
of the kingdom lose the benefit of 
all they have felt and done in the 
things of religion. 


2. Nay, further, all that they have 
felt and done in religion will really 
serve to aggravate their guilt and 
embitter their disappointment. 

3. Once more; the conduct of such 
persons brings peculiar reproach 
upon religion. For they convey to 
others an injurious conception of it; 
they represent it as a system of re- 
straints, of difficulties, and of dan- 
gers, without adequate reward. And 
now, in concluding, I address, first, 
those who have not yet set out on 
the way to Canaan—I intend care- 
less sinners, who continue to this 
day, without fear or concern, in the 
broad way that leads to destruc- 
tion. Has God no claims upon you? 
Has Christ no right to your regard? 
Has eternity no demands on your at- 
tention? Even in you there is a con- 
science that will speak if you will 
give it a hearing, and if not here, 
yet assuredly hereafter. Be per- 
suaded to avert its overwhelming re- 
proaches, yea, the more overwhelm- 
ing frown of Him who is greater 
than conscience, by now making peace 
with Him through Jesus Christ. Sec- 
ondly, I address those who have pro- 
fessedly set out on the way to Canaan 
—I mean those who profess that 
they have given themselves to Christ, 
to be saved and to be governed by 
Him. Remember, my beloved friends, 
you must “endure to the end,” if you 
would be saved. If a man enter the 
army, and follow his regiment a few 
marches, and then desert to the ene- 
my, is he not accounted a traitor and 
a rebel? Such will your character be, 
if, having professed to give your- 
selves to Christ, you forsake Him and 
return to the world.—H. Gray. 


The Eye of God Always Upon Us. 


“Thou God seest me.’ — Genesis 
16: 13. 


I. A Reflection Very Pleasing to 
Good Men. “Thou God seest me.” 
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1. This is a pleasing reflection 
when I fear some hidden corruption 
which has hindered the answer of 
prayer, and often deprived me of 
comfort, but which I cannot, after 
the most faithful investigation, de- 
tect. He can discern it—“Show me 
wherefore thou contendest with me.” 

2. This is a pleasing reflection 
when I feel those infirmities which 
make me groan. He sees grace, how- 
ever small; He sees the disadvan- 
tages of my situation, the influence 
of the body over the mind, and of 
sensible things over the body; He 
sees that the “spirit indeed is willing 
but the flesh is weak.” 

3. This is a pleasing reflection with 
regard to prayer. I often know not 
what to pray for as I ought; but He 
always knows what to give. I can- 
not express myself properly in 
words; but words are not necessary 
to inform Him who “knoweth what 
is the mind of the Spirit—my desire 
is before him, and my groaning is 
not hid from him.” 

4. This is a pleasing reflection 
when I am suffering under the suspi- 
cions of friends or the reproaches of 
enemies. “Behold my witness is in 
heaven, and my record is on high. 
Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
knowest that I love thee.” 

5. This is a pleasing reflection 
when I am in trouble. He knows all 
my “walking through this great wil- 
derness”; He knows where the bur- 
den presses; He knows how long to 
continue the trial, and by what means 
to remove it. 

II. To the Wicked It Is a Very 
Awful Reflection. 

1. God sees everything you do. 

2. He does not forget anything he 
has seen. 

3. And to complete the terror of 
this consideration—all He has seen 
He will publish before the whole 
world; and He will also publish all 
that He has seen “with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the 


Lord, and from the glory of his 
power.” 

Ill. The Reflection Will Be Found 
Very Useful to All. 

1. Useful as a check to sin. For 
can a person sin while he realises 
this? Can he affront the Almighty to 
His very face?—Impossible. 

2. Useful as a motive to virtue. 
The presence, the eye of One who is 
above us, and whom we highly esteem 
and reverence, elevates our minds and 
refines our behaviour; and we desire 
to act so as to gain His approbation. 
A servant feels this when he is be- 
fore his master, and a subject when 
he is before the king. One of the 
heathen philosophers, therefore, rec- 
ommended his pupils, as the best 
means to induce and enable them to 
behave worthily, to imagine that 
some very distinguished character was 
always looking upon them. But 
what was the eye of a Cato compared 
with the eye of Jehovah! 

3. Useful as a reason for simplic- 
ity and godly sincerity. Oh! let it 
banish all dissimulation from our re- 
ligious exercises; and, whether we 
read, or hear, or pray, or surround 
the table of the Lord, let us remem- 
ber that “God weigheth the spirits.” 
If we had to do with men only, a 
fair appearance might be sufficient; 
“but the Lord looketh to the heart.” 
And can we play the hypocrite under 
those eyes which are as a flame of 
fire?—W. Jay. 


Walking Before God. 


“Walk before me, and be thou per- 
fect.’—Genesis 17:1. 


In a certain sense we must all walk 
before God, whether in solitude or 
among the haunts of men. But it is 
open to us to realise His presence or 
to dismiss it from our minds. It is 
the first of these courses which God 
counsels Abraham to adopt. The 
words imply that the realisation of 
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the Divine presence is the secret of 
all perfection. The text answers the 
question as to how the work of our 
calling may be done devoutly. It 
bids us “do all in God,” by habitual 
mindfulness of His presence. 

I. The counsel to be mindful of 
God’s presence might seem to be quite 
practicable for those who have to 
work merely with their hands. But 
work which involves thought seems 
to preclude the realisation of the Di- 
vine presence at the moment of its 
being done. In answer to this we 
need only observe that all that is 
necessary is the consciousness that 
God’s eye is upon us. Consciousness 
of a presence need not interfere with 
the most active operations of mind. 
The mind of a speaker may be in- 
tently occupied while he is making 
an extempore address, yet all the 
time he remembers that the eye of 
the audience is upon him. Conscious- 
ness of their presence forms the very 
groundwork of his mind. 

II. The conception of God’s pres- 
ence will take different shapes in dif- 
ferent minds. We may regard Him 
as locally present everywhere, the veil 
of matter screening Him from our 
view;-or we may regard Him as 
having a certain intimate connection 
with our minds, as upholding mo- 
mentarily in us the powers of life 
and thought. 

III. In cultivating the conscious- 
ness of the Divine presence, we shall 
find it useful to catch at every help 
which our circumstances afford. If 
our hearts are right and true, we may 
find Christ—or rather may be found 
of Him—not only in the quiet coun- 
try, but in the busy city, in the midst 
of the traffic of secular affairs—Dean 
’ Goulburn, 


Tempted but Triumphant. 


“Bring them out of this place.”— 
Genesis 19: 12. 


I. The Magnitude of the Tempta- 
tion. 

1. It came on Joseph when he was 
dwelling among a nation of idol- 
aters, away from the restraints of 
home and the influence of his father 
and grandfather, by which he had 
been accustomed to be regulated. If, 
therefore, his piety had been a mere 
conventional thing, he would certainly 
have yielded, as many others in like 
circumstances have done. Which of 
us has not known cases of youths 
who at home were reputable and well 
behaved, but who, when they have 
gone to another city or another land, 
where they were entirely unknown to 
those by whom they were surrounded, 
have run riot in iniquity, and excused 
themselves by quoting the debasing 
proverb that “when we are in Rome 
we must do as they do at Rome’? 
But Joseph was not a youth of that 
sort. His piety was not a matter of 
longitude and latitude. He believed 
in God and sought to serve Him in 
all places and in all cases; and he did 
in Egypt precisely as he would have 
done, in like circumstances, in Ca- 
naan. 

2. Again, this temptation which 
came upon him thus, when he was 
away from all external support, took 
him in two points of his nature at 
one and the same time. It appealed 
to appetite; and if Paul thought it 
needful to say to Timothy, who was a 
young man of rather ascetic habits, 
devoted to the ministry of the Gospel, 
and surrounded by all wholesome in- 
fluences, “flee also youthful lusts,” 
we may well believe that Joseph was 
not insensible to its force in that par- 
ticular. But that was not its most 
seductive aspect, as I believe, to him. 
For the entering into this intrigue 
meant also for him the putting of 
Potiphar ultimately out of the way, 
and his own elevation, in an easy and 
speedy fashion, to his master’s place. 
That must be clear to all acquainted 
with Eastern life. 
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II. Nor can we help remarking on 
the grounds whereon he based his 
conduct, for they show as really his 
fidelity to man as his loyalty to God. 
He could not be guilty of treachery 
against Potiphar, or of sin against 
God. His own pleasure or elevation 
would be too dearly purchased by in- 
gratitude to one who had placed such 
unlimited confidence in him, and no 
gratification could to him be lasting 
which dishonoured God. 

Ill. Lessons. 

1. When we have unusual blessing 
we may look for severe temptation. 

2. When temptation takes us, we 
must resist it with a strong and de- 
cided “No,” and carefully take our- 
selves out of its range. It is dan- 
gerous to drive restive horses near 
the edge of a precipice; it is danger- 
ous to bring gunpowder near the 
fire; it is dangerous to come near 
an adder’s fang; and it is equally 
so with these fallen natures of ours 
to approach temptation. Therefore 
“avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it 
and pass away.” But the merely 
negative attitude will, after all, be 
weak, and so I stay here a moment 
longer to add that the best means of 
saying “no” to sin is to say “yes” 
with the whole heart to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If you wish to dispel 
the darkness you will bring in a 
light; if you desire to kill weeds 
most effectively you will sow the 
ground with wholesome grass; and 
in like manner, if you would keep 
evil out of your hearts you must get 
the Lord Jesus Christ into them. 

3. We should not be surprised to 
find that our adherence to the right 
is followed at first by great hard- 
ship. But when we find ourselves in 
such circumstances, what is to be 
done? Nothing, but wait God’s time 
and persevere in our integrity. We 
must not judge God for what we see 
of His providence on a small scale. 
We must take wide views of it, and 
when we do that we shall find that 


in the long run He hrings forth 
men’s righteousness as the light and 
their judgment as the noonday, so 
that the evil-doer is punished and the 
virtuous man rewarded—W. M. 
Taylor. 


A Stairway to Heaven. 


“And he dreamed, and behold a 
ladder set up on the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven.’—Genesis 
28 : 12. 


Jacob in fear of his life leaves 
home. During the day Jacob goes 
forward cheerfully. Night comes on 
at length. The path is no longer 
distinct. A sense of loneliness creeps 
over him. Fear of Esau haunts him. 
He thinks of the God of his father 
and mother, and prays. He lies down 
in the desert; a furze-bush is his only 
shelter, and a stone his hard pillow. 
Here in the desert Jacob draws his 
camel-hair robe more tightly over his 
feet, and dreams of parents and 
home, and heaven and God. It might 
surprise us that he could have such 
sweet dreams when he was fleeing 
from the one whom he had undoubt- 
edly wronged. God would overrule 
the wrong, and therefore sent him 
this vision. 

I. All Have Dreams of a Heaven. 
A heaven is that for which all men 
are seeking, whether sought in the 
way of business, or pleasure, or poli- 
tics, or literature. Even sceptics have 
their heaven in their doubt and in- 
tellectual pride. That which is our 
highest object is our heaven. As 
water cannot rise above its level, so 
the heaven of some cannot be above 
their thoughts. There will be a fu- 
ture state answering to the highest 
longings of the believer, a place of 
existence in glory far beyond any- 
thing here. 

Il. Actual Communication with 
Heaven Is Possible. One author 
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(Hazlitt) says, “In the days of Jacob 
there was a ladder between heaven 
and earth, but now the heavens are 
gone further and become astronomi- 
cal.” True science opens up an in- 
finite number of worlds and densely- 
peopled spaces. Material discoveries 
lessen the sense of spiritual realities. 
It need not be so. If the universe is 
great, how great also is the soul, 
which can embrace in its thoughts 
the universe! And it is in the soul 
that God can and does reveal heaven. 
Peace, hope, love, is the spirit of 
heaven, and that is revealed by Christ. 
Purify the spirit and heaven comes 
near. 

Ill. Harnest Effort Is Needed to 
Maintain Communication with 
Heaven. In the dream of Jacob he 
saw a picture of his own struggling 
- ascent in life. Angels might flit up 
and down, but man had to struggle 
and put forth earnest effort to main- 
tain the union. Early in life the 
ascent seems easy. A mountain never 
appears so far to its summit as it is 
in reality. As we go on we become 
more conscious of the difficulties in 
the way of maintaining the open com- 
munications. Often we find ourselves 
with heads between our hands, pon- 
dering whether we shall ever over- 
come the evil and attain to the good. 

IV. There Is Always Help from 
the Heavens in the Effort to Main- 
tain the Communication. A voice 
comes to Jacob. A promise of guid- 
ance and support was given. Christ 
in his conversation with Nathaniel 
shows us how all good comes through 
Him. In Christ all goodness cen- 
tres. All heaven rays out from Him 
in the pardon and reconciliation He 
has brought. He is the Word made 
flesh. He is the Divine Voice from 
above. Through Him the Holy Spirit 
is given, and that Holy Spirit shows 
us things to come, makes heaven 
plain, and the way direct. One day 
we shall be called to follow the way 
the angels go, and after death shall 


ascend that stairway which “slopes 
through darkness up to God.’—F. 
Hastings. 


Loneliness. 


“And Jacob was left alone.’—Gen- 
esis 32: 24. 

“And Moses alone shall come near 
the Lord.”—Exodus 24:2. 

“And I Daniel alone saw the vis- 
ton.”’—Daniel 10: 7. 

“And he alone on the land.’”—Mark 
6:47. 


The subject of the above text is 
human lonelihood. Though men are 
gregarious, like animals, and social as 
moral beings, and thus linked together 
in feeling, thought, and action, they 
have an individuality that may some- 
times be submerged, but never de- 
stroyed, that must at some time or 
other be felt as the greatest fact of 
existence. Every man does stand 
alone in the universe before God, and 
sooner or later every man profoundly 
realises the awful fact. He feels 
himself alone. When does he do so? 

I. In His Profoundest Thoughts. 
When thoughts rise up from man’s 
nature which stir the deepest senti- 
ments within him—and such thoughts 
come at times to most—then he feels 
himself alone. A crowd may sur- 
round him, but to no one can he 
speak out what is within him. He 
feels that he has an orbit of his own 
leagues distant from all others. Like 
Daniel, he “sees the visions alone,” 
he cannot depict them to other eyes. 
Hence it turns out that the greatest 
souls on this earth always feel them- 
selves the most lonely, they have 
within them so little in thought or 
sympathy that floats on the common 
mind, that they stand “alone on the 
land” of their own solitary experi- 


ence. Great souls are evermore 
lonely. When does man feel himself 
lonely? 
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Il. In His Moral Convictions. 
When a deep consciousness of moral 
obligations, and a saddening sense of 
shortcomings and transgressions, seize 
on the soul, then, too, comes the feel- 
ing of lonelihood. We feel detached 
from all, isolated, like an island sur- 
rounded on all sides by the infinite. 
Divine claims come pressing on us 
which none but ourselves can meet. 
Sins oppress us for which none but 
ourselves can be held responsible. 
We bear our own burdens. When 
does man feel himself lonely? 

Ill. In His Greatest Sorrows. 
Every “heart knoweth his own bit- 
terness, and a stranger doth not in- 
termeddle with his joy.” In deep 
sorrows men instinctively withdraw 
from society and seek some Geth- 
semane of solitude, there to pour out 
their anguish into the ears of the 
Infinite. A wounded heart, like the 
wounded beast or bird, seeks a hid- 
ing-place. A greater outrage can 
scarcely be committed than to intrude 
on the notice of your fellow-man in 
grief. As fire separates particle from 
particle in the condensest substances, 
great sorrows separate soul from 
soul. When does man feel himself 
lonely? 

IV. In His Dying Moments, Every 
man must go down into the Jordan 
alone. De Quincey has said, “All 
men come into this world alone, all 
leave it alone.” Pascal said that the 
solitariness of death was the bitterest 
pang of humanity. Still, as a rule, 
perhaps, men like to be alone in that 
dread hour. Horace Walpole said: 
“T am like animals, like to hide my- 
self alone when I am dying.” Sir 
Walter Scott says that his aunt turned 
every one out of the room to draw 
her last breath alone. And so also 
did his uncle and several members 
of his family. And Southey said: 
“It has always been my wish to die 
far from my friends, to crawl like a 
dog into some corner and to expire 
unseen.” But whether we like the 


lonelihood in death or not, we must 
have it. The time comes when our 
nearest friends must leave us; they 
cannot step down with us into the 
stream that empties itself into the 
great unknown.—The Homilist. 


Buried Idols. 


“And they gave unto Jacob all the 
strange gods which were in their 
hand, and all their earrings which 
were in their ears; and Jacob hid 
them under the oak which was by 
Shechem.”—Genesis 35: 4. 


Jacob did not break or burn the 
idols, but hid them. Jacob’s besetting 
sin was double-dealing, and it ap- 
pears to us the text is another exam- 
ple of the patriarch’s special failing. 
He was not altogether weaned from 
his idols, he had a lingering regard 
for them; he did not, even yet, yield 
himself fully to Jehovah. Let us 
show— 

I. How We May Still Be Guilty of 
the Equivocal Conduct Recorded in 
the Tezt. 

1. We are thus guilty when we 
retain privately those evil practices 
we have renounced in public. Iniq- 
uity is iniquity to God, whether done 
in the eye of the sun or wrought 
in thickest darkness; whether coarse 
or refined; whether called by its true 
mame or wrapped in glozing gilded 
speech. Burke tells of that “sensi- 
bility of principle, that chastity’ of 
honour which ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.’ This is rhetoric. When 
vice is divested of ali grossness it 
has not lost a particle of its evil in 
the judgment of heaven; the secret 
idol, the idol skilfully veiled or richly 
adorned by taste, is equally hateful 
to God with the open and gross idol- 
atries of inferior civilisation. 

2. We are thus guilty when we 
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practise partially the evils we have 
renounced as a whole. In the days of 
the English Reformation, the re- 
formers finding the colored windows 
in the churches to be objects of rev- 
erence to the people, ordered them 
to be broken and replaced by plain 
glass. But where the authorities had 
a love for the beautiful they con- 
tented themselves by taking out a 
few panes here and there—a saint’s 
head, a martyr’s nimbus, an angel’s 
wing, and having thus mutilated the 
figures, trusted they would do no 
harm. Somewhat after this fashion 
are men apt to renounce the world 
and sin. We deal delicately with 
things, habits, associations, pursuits, 
pleasures, employments, which ought 
to be utterly sacrificed, and sacrificed 
forever. 3. We are thus guilty 
when we retain mentally what we 
have renounced in action. It is pos- 
sible that the idols of life which 
have no longer any concrete existence 
may find asylum in the heart and 
brain, and be most steadily wor- 
shipped there. This is true—(1) When 
the evil renounced in the life is not 
also renounced in the will. (2) 
When the evil renounced in our life is 
cherished in our imagination we are 
victims of the patriarch’s fallacy. It 
has been said: “It is possible to lead 
a life of imagination quite distinct 
from the active life.” This is quite 
true. Our life may be as blameless 
on the practical side as it is stained 
on the mental side. (3) When the 
evil renounced in our life is cher- 
ished in affection we similarly err. 
We profess renunciation of the world 
—of its pomps and vanities; yet do 
we sympathise with the merely sec- 
ular side of life. How intoxicated 
we are by a little prosperity! How 
depressed by a little adversity! The 
world has still a place in our heart; 
we are not altogether rid of the 
great idol. 

Il. We Must Feel the Importance 
of Complete Consecration to God. 


This secret clinging to sin is a source 
of weakness, unhappiness, and peril. 
The apostle writes to the Romans, 
“ye are dead to sin.’ How com- 
pletely this idea cuts us off from the 
world of evil! how utterly it sepa- 
rates us from all godlessness and 
wickedness! We once heard a con- 
verted Persian relate that when he 
was converted to Christianity his 
angry kindred considered him a dead 
man, and celebrated his funeral obse- 
quies accordingly. They were not far 
wrong. When one is converted to 
Christ he has absolutely renounced 
sin, the world may justly count him 
dead, and all the vices follow his 
bier—W. L. Watkinson. 


The Power of Memory. 


“Then spake the chief butler unto 
Pharaoh, saying, I do remember my 
faults this day.”—Genesis 41:9. 


The story of Joseph is familiar. 
Never loses its interest. The text 
refers to one of the incidents in this 
wondrous story. Here mark— 

I. The Power of Memory. “TI re- 
member.” All that we have said, or 
felt, or done, all that we have seen 
or experienced; all the varied events 
of our earthly life, have been re- 
corded by memory, so that nothing 
is lost; and what has been thus re- 
corded may at any moment be 
recalled, to be a source of pleasure 
or of pain. Wordsworth speaks of 
solitude as in a sense impossible, 
“You dwell alone, you walk, you live, 
you speculate alone, yet doth remem- 
brance, like a sovereign prince, for 
you a stately gallery maintain of gay 
or tragic pictures.” 

“IT remember.” The effect depends 
on the state of the soul, and on the 
character of the things remembered, 
whether good or evil, painful or 
pleasant. Do some evil deed, com- 
mit some wrong against your neigh- 
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bour or your God; and try as you 
will, you cannot quite forget. Mem- 
ory may slumber for a while, but 
some day it will awake. 

Il. The Power of Association. 
“This day.’ Why then? For two 
years all had seemingly been forgot- 
ten. Now chord of association 
touched. Pharaoh’s dreams. In a 
moment, all the past rose up vividly 
before him. We all possess this 
wondrous sensibility. A book brings 
to mind the giver. A letter will call 
up various trains of thought. A por- 
trait will recall the memory of the 
distant or the dead. Associations 
are different with different persons. 
“This day” had no special meaning 
for Pharaoh, but for the butler, it 
was charged with deep significance. 

God might have moved the butler 
to remember his _ fellow-prisoner 
earlier, but this would not have con- 
sisted with his plan of procedure. 
Now, however, the set time to favour 
Israel is come. All things are ready. 
The great designs of Providence are 
ripe for execution. Hence the butler 
is roused to action. It needs but a 
touch on the chords of association, 
and the long-forgotten promise is re- 
called. “I do remember my faults 
this day.” Joseph’s release imme- 
diately follows. This is but a sample 
of the sovereign and awful power 


which God wields over human 
hearts. 
III. The Power of Conscience. 


“My faults.” Conscience. Young 
calls it “a master self’—Pope, “The 
God within the mind”—Wordsworth, 
“God’s most intimate presence in the 
soul, and His most perfect image in 
the world.” So this poor idolater 
felt. His conscience is roused, and 
forces him to speak, “I do remember 
my faults this day.” Mark the power 
of conscience. 

First. In exciting a sense of per- 
sonal blameworthincss. “My faults.” 
(1) Infidelity. He had promised to 
remember Joseph and he had not kept 


his promise. (2) Ingratitude. Jo- 
seph had acted kindly towards him, 
and had contributed as far as he could 
to his comfort and advancement. For 
two years the sun of prosperity had 
been shining upon him, but all this 
time he had basely neglected his 
friend, and left him to pine in 
rison, forsaken and forgotten. Doubt- 
less at first he had meant to act 
otherwise. Hence was ready with his 
promises, but like many other false 
friends, he remembered not in pros- 
perity the pledges he had given in 
adversity. 

Secondly. In exciting a feeling of 
painful remorse. Two ways of look- 
ing at this man. May judge him se- 
verely or leniently. May see in his 
conduct, simply selfishness, or many 
regard him as seriously sorry for his 
faults, and ready to make atonement. 
In any case, we must remember how 
shallow and defective his repentance 
is, as compared with the repentance 
of believers in the living true God. 
(1) Shame. How differently might 
he have acted. His remembrance of 
his friend, tardy, wanting in spon- 
taneity, springing from accidental 
causes, as much for his own advan- 
tage now as for that of Joseph. 
Wretch that Iam. (2) Regret. Jo- 
seph two years in prison. “Hope 
deferred.” The iron entering deeper 
and deeper into his soul. And all be- 
cause, of his shameful forgetfulness. 
Conjured up the image of his friend, 
and was troubled. Conscience of 
guilt is prophecy of pain. (1 Kings 
17:18.) (3) Atonement. Frankly 
confesses his fault. Does the best 
he can, now, in the case. Reparation 
is an accompaniment of all true peni- 
tence. (Luke 19:8.) 

Application. Consider that thou 
art standing, not before an earthly 
monarch, but before the King of 
kings and the Lord of lords. The 
chief butler confessed his faults to 
Pharaoh, but confess thou to Jehovah, 
Say with humble, penitent heart, “I 
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do remember my faults this day.” 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
“My faults” against my neighbour 
and my God, how great! “Who can 
understand his errors?” “My faults” 
—they are mine, and not another’s. 
“My faults.” Sooner or later they 
will be all brought to remembrance. 
Memory, association, conscience, will 
secure this, apart from any special 
interposition of God. Either in the 
compunctions of conscience, or the 
sorrowings of true penitence, or the 
tortures of eternal retribution—they 
must come up for review and judg- 


ment. “Be sure your sins will find 
you out.” “My sin is ever before 
me.” “My faults.” Oh, let me re- 


member and confess them to God 
this day. Delay is criminal and dan- 
gerous. God beseeches me now to 
repent, to be reconciled to Him 
through the cross of His Son; to 
come boldly to the throne of grace, 
just as I am with all my sins and 
follies, and that forgiveness shall be 
mine. “Happy is the man whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin 
is covered.”—William Forsyth. 


True Life. 

“We are true  men.’—Genesis 
42:11. 

I. The Mistaken Estimate. “We 
are true men.” Were they? They 


spoke for themselves, they spoke for 
one another; but had they a good re- 
port of the truth itself? You know 
better than that—they were not true 
men, anything but true men. How 
came it to pass that they formed such 
a mistaken estimate of themselves? 
How comes it to pass that men now- 
a-days form similarly false estimates 
of themselves? 1. They dwelt on 
their superficial goodness, and forgot 
their deeper wickedness. “We are no 
spies.” No; they felt hurt by the 
very suspicion; they would have 


scorned the thing. But there are 
worse things than going forth to see 
the nakedness of the land, worse men 
than spies. And these very men 
were guilty of far greater wickedness 
Geel Geng s7e 254.05) Lise 8e20)A 
They were guilty of malice, false- 
hood, treachery, murder. Their con- 
duct was unmanly, unbrotherly, un- 
filial. They were not spies, but they 
were liars, impostors, kidnappers, 
fratricides, monsters. But they ig- 
nored the profound wickedness, and 
dwelt fondly upon a goodness which 
was not very good. Is not this a very 
common method with us still? We 
think how blameless we are in matters 
on the very surface of life, and for- 
get how guilty we are in the weight- 
ier matters of the law. 2. They 
dwelt on their exceptional goodness, 
and forgot their prevailing wicked- 
ness. “We are no spies.” They were 
right here, but in how many respects 
were they wanting? How many 
base characteristics they had we have 
just seen. But is not this seizing on 
some creditable trait of character, and 
ignoring all the bad traits a constant 
source of self-deception? Says the 
prodigal son, listening to some story 
of covetousness and meanness, “Well, 
anyhow, nobody can charge me with 
money-grubbing!” And the man whe 
is a walking lie, a mass of selfishness, 
full of egotism and pride, will reply, 
when some one is convicted of tip- 
pling, ‘Well, thank heaven, I never 
was a beast!” People think some- 
times that the Pharisee is only found 
in the Church among seemingly good 
people; but the Pharisee is in the 
world also, in the most outrageous 
sinners, and it is often curious to 
hear the sanctimonious accent in the 
hiccup of the drunkard, and to see 
the broad phylactery showing through 
the finery of the harlot. The apostle 
says, “If we offend in one point we 
are guilty of all,’ but we argue as if 
to keep one point was to be innocent 
of all. “True men.” They are true 
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all round, the soundness of their 
hearts discovering itself in the har- 
mony and beauty of their whole life. 
But, alas! we judge ourselves by 
some phase of exceptional goodness, 
and because we are not spies con- 
clude ourselves saints. 3. They dwelt 
on their present goodness and forgot 
their past wickedness. “We are no 
spies.’ They were right in that mat- 
ter, right at that time, but what of 
the past? The moral insensibility and 
forgetfulness exhibited by these men 
is simply surprising. So it is with 
ourselves. Nothing is more startling 
than our moral unconsciousness and 
forgetfulness. We easily believe time 
sponges out all disagreeable records, 
and presents us with a clean slate. 
“True men.” We are not true men 
until we are “purged from our old 
sins,” 

Il. The Painful Exposure. How 
wonderfully God can cleave to our 
very heart, and show us what spirit 
we are of, no matter how profoundly 
we may have been disguised from our- 
selves. Many years ago in Brazil a 
slave found what was supposed to be 
a diamond of nearly a pound weight. 
It was presented to the emperor, con- 
stantly guarded by soldiers, and was 
supposed to represent millions of 
money. But an English mineralogist 
produced a cutting diamond, and 
scratched the supposed mammoth 
prize. One scratch was enough. If it 
had been a real gem it would not 
have taken a scratch. It was no dia- 
mond at all; the millions vanished in 
a moment into thin air. So God de- 
tects and exposes character. It was 
thus in the narrative before us. 
“And Joseph said unto them the third 
day, This do, and live; for I fear 
God: if ye be true men bring your 
youngest brother unto me.” That 
single scratch spoiled all the string of 
diamonds. “And they said one to 
another, We are very guilty concern- 
ing our brother, in that we saw the 
anguish of his soul, and we would not 


hear; therefore is this distress come 
upon us.” The “true men” were 
found out, they knew themselves to 
be frauds. So God finds us all out 
one day or the other, one way or the 
other. We notice sometimes with our 
friends how they suddenly stand re- 
vealed to us in a light most unex- 
pected; they flash upon us in a char- 
acter hitherto wholly unsuspected by 
us. And so our true self is long 
concealed from ourself, but at last 
God by His Spirit makes us know our 
true self, and we are filled with as- 
tonishment and distress. By Christ 
“the thoughts of many hearts are re- 
vealed.” By the Spirit of Christ “the 
world is convinced of sin, of right- 
eousness, and of judgment.” The 
Pharisee at last becomes a publican, 
and smiting on his breast, cries, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” “A true 
man.” Is not that the very grandest 
character you can give aman? How 
eloquent it is! “A true man.” Is 
not that the very grandest epitaph 
you can write over the dead? Rich 
man, stccessful man, great man, 
gifted man, no, none of these are to 
be compared with “a true man.” We 
all covet that inscription far more 
than sculptured urn or animated bust. 
And yet many of us are painfully 
conscious that we are not “true men.” 
Oh! no, far from it. How full we 
are of weakness, hypocrisy, confusion, 


misery. “False and full of sin I 
am.” But we may be all made “true 
men.” Jesus was the true man, “the 


Son of Man,” as Luther calls Him, 
“the Proper Man.” Oh! how brave, 
noble, majestic, tender, pure, true, was 
the ideal Man. How grand is man 
when he reaches the full conception 
of his nature! And Christ can make 


us “true men”; that is His mission.— 
W. L. Watkinson. 


Do Not Hurt the Child. 


“Do not sin against the child? 
Genesis 42: 22. 
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I. How May We Sin Against a 
Child? 

1. We may sin against a child first 
of all by spoiling him. If the peach 
trees and plum trees that are nailed 
to the garden walls by a hundred 
little pieces of cloth could but think 
and speak, they might very likely say 
to the gardener so busily at work 
with the hammer—“Why fasten us 
up like this, and forbid our beautiful 
branches from running on the ground 
or playing in the breeze? How un- 
kind it is to put so many restraints 
upon us and leave us so little lib- 
erty; let us just for this season run 
over the wall, along by the wall, or 
away from the wall, or any way 
we nlease.” But the gardener, with 
a smile, would reply, “It is out of 
kindness I do it, not from mere ca- 
price. Wait until the spring has 
glided into summer, and all thy 
branches are decked with snowy 
bloom. Wait until the summer has 
mellowed into autumn, and _ then 
when thy boughs are laden with fruit, 
which they never could have borne 
but for these restrictions, then you 
will see that all has been done for 
thy good and to make thy fruit the 
richer.” So, parents, out of very 
kindness to the child you must some- 
times say, “No,” and place restric- 
tions on him. 

2. There is a second way in which 
you may sin against a child, the very 
reverse of that just mentioned, and 
it is by harshness. 

3. A third way of sinning against 
a child is by bad example. It is Gil- 
fillan who remarks that “any fault in 
a parent, any inconsistency, any dis- 
proportion between profession and 
practice, or precept and practice, falls 
upon the child’s eye with the force 
and precision of sunbeams on a da- 
guerreotype plate.’ On what other 
ground can you account for the awful 
proficiency in sin which you find in 
many a little one? 4. There is a 
fourth way of sinning against a child 


which I do not for a moment sup- 
pose is followed by any present. It 
is by selling a child for gain. Would 
that my Master might enable me to 
express in language strong enough the 
indignant thoughts that burn within 
my breast concerning this miserable 
traffic in children’s souls. Joseph is 
not the only child that has been sold 
for a few pieces of silver. Do you 
ask me what I mean and to what I 
refer? I answer to the thoughtless 
wicked practice of setting the child 
to any kind of work, and placing him 
amidst any kind of companionship so 
as to have the benefit of the few pence 
he may earn. Better starve without 
it than live by it, for it is nothing 
less than blood money. 5. Our next 
point is one that will, I doubt not, in- 
clude many present. You may sin 
against the child by neglecting the 
means for its salvation. 

II. There Are Many Reasons Why 
We Should Not Sin Against the 
Child. 

1. Sin not against him, because he 
is a child. If you must sin against 
some one, sin against one of your 
Own size and strength, but it is a 
dastardly thing and cowardly to sin 
against a child. The little thing’s in- 
nocence ought to be its safeguard, and 
its very weakness should prove its 
protection. 

2. Sin not against the child, be- 
cause by so doing you may blast 
his whole life. You may with your 
foot so alter the course of that tiny 
little mountain rivulet that, instead 
of flowing gently down and widen- 
ing as it goes until it glides through 
the smiling valley, refreshing thirsty 
man and beast, it leaps from rock 
to rock, from crag to crag, falling 
at last with hideous roar down some 
black precipice. Oh, the fatal result 
of turning its course so near the 


spring. A 
3. Do not sin, moreover, against 
the child, because children are 


Christ’s favourites. He ever showed 
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a peculiar sympathy with and care 
over children—A. G. Brown. 


Probation. 


“Follow after the men; and when 
thou dost overtake them, say unto 
them, Wherefore have ye rewarded 
evil for good?”’—Genesis 44: 4. 


Divination by cups was practised by 
the ancient Egyptians. But no reason 
to suppose that Joseph actually used 
this art. It would have been incon- 
sistent with his habitual faithfulness 
to God, and with the ascription to 
Him alone of the power to reveal 
secrets (ch. 40:7; 41:16). He was 
now acting a part. He spoke in the 
character of an Egyptian ruler, to 
whom the nation ascribed supernatu- 
ral wisdom. We need not now in- 
quire how far he was right in this. 
But his object was to try-his breth- 
ren, whether, and how much, they 
loved their father and their young 
brother. He contrived that Benjamin 
should appear to have incurred the 
penalty of servitude. What would 
the rest do? Would they, as they had 
done to him, leave their brother in 
slavery? Would they go home and 
deceive their father by a false story 
of his death? Could they bear to 
renew his grief? Had they learned 
that God marked their actions, and 
ordained the things that happened to 
them? The cup hidden in Benja- 
min’s sack was indeed that whereby 
he was divining their secret thoughts. 

I. God by His Providence Tries 
the Spirit That Is in Us. The events 
of our lives are ordered so as to 
bring this about (Deut. 8:2). They 
are to us as Joseph’s cup. Daily 
work, family life, professional duties, 
the common intercourse of society, 
raise questions which are answered 
according as God or self rules the 
heart and guides the actions. Hence 


no part of our life is unimportant in 
a spiritual point of view. Things, in 
themselves of small account, test the 
character and motives of the life, as 
floating straws show the current; and 
this all the more because their spir- 
itual bearing is not apparent. Kind- 
ness, truth, unselfishness in little 
matters, reveal the man more truly 
than on greater and more conspicu- 
ous occasions (cf. 1 Cor. 13:3). 

II. Trials Are Sent in Love as 
Instruments of Blessing (James 1:12). 
Through their operation the Christian 
life is matured (Rom. 5:3-5). Every 
grace must be exercised in order to 
grow, and trial is the opportunity of 
exercise. Without trial there could 
be no real victory over evil, no real 
submission of the will to God. We 
pray to be kept from temptation. To 
run into it is to court a fall. But 
where God sends trial grace is pro- 
vided (1 Cor. 10:13), answering 
every need; help for the falling or 
fallen as well as strength for the 
steadfast. 

Ill. How to Stand in the Day of 
Trial. In each of the messages to 
the Churches (Rev. 2, 3) trial is 
implied—now of persecution, now of 
false doctrine, now of indolent spir- 
itual ease. And the blessing is “to 
him that overcometh.’ How? “By 
the blood of the Lamb” (Rev. 
12711)> ‘Les “by faith init aN 
merely belief in the doctrine, but 
realising what the work of Christ 
has won for us, and the love of the 
Father from which it proceeds, and 
the claim which the mercies of God 
make upon us (Rom. 12:1). The 
first step is receiving with an un- 
doubting spirit the love of God; not 
letting in unbelief in the garb of 
humility. The next is keeping that 
truth present in the mind in the 
midst of daily work, that the love 
of Christ may constrain the direc- 
tion of our life—J. F. Montgom- 
ery. 
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What Is Your Age? 


“And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, 
How old art thou?”—Genesis 47:8. 


We do not care to know how old 
you are by the almanac. You may 
keep this secret, as some are wont to 
do. But we would like to know to- 
day what is your age, by some stand- 
ard, other than that of time. 

I, Are You Measuring Life by 
Wealth? Longevity is not promised 
to the rich as such, nor to the poor; 
but those who observe the law of 
God, which is life to them that keep it 
(Prov. 4:22; Deut. 32: 47). 

Il. Are You Measuring Life by 
Reputation? Let it be a name for 
being and doing good, and do not 
tun after even this, but let it follow 


you, as it certainly will if you keeg 
such an aim before you, though you 
may modestly not consent to it. Two 
immortalities are possible to you and 
me—one in this, and another in the 
other world. 

Ill. Are You Measuring Life by 
Its Length? The sum of one’s years 
who has spent none of them for the 
service of God is equal to zero. His 
life is a blank, 

IV. The Wisest, Safest, Truest 
Estimate of Life. 1. Reflection. The 
thoughts he expresses are a good in- 
dex of one’s age. 2. Moderation. It 
is folly to rush through life at break- 
neck speed. He who goes softly, goes 
safely; and he who goes safely, goes 
far. 3. Religion (Prov. 4:7).—W. H. 
Luckenbach, 


EXODUS 


Training of Children. 


“Take the child away, and nurse it 
for me.’—Exodus 2:9. 


I. The First Qualification for the 
Training of Children Is the Love of 
Children. The hard heart in which 
the merriment of childhood kindles 
no sunshine and wakens no music is 
no more fit for the resting and grow- 
ing place of an infant, than the sands 
of the desert are fit for the planting 
of a vineyard or the sowing of a 
wheatfield. 

Il. The Second Grand Essential to 
the Right Training of Children, Is to 
Receive Them as Sacred Trusts From 
God to Be Nursed for Him. Whence 
do we think the child comes to us? 
What do we desire it to be, in its re- 
lation to ourselves, and to the world, 
and to God? A mere doll, to be 
dressed for the gratification of our 
vanity? A mere pet animal, to be 
fed and fondled for our amusement? 
A mere competitor in the race of 
life, to struggle for a little while after 
its pleasures, honours, and riches, and 
then pass away for ever? Or do we 
regard it as a being of unbounded 
susceptibilities, and destined to eter- 
nity, which God has committed to 
us to train for His glory and the en- 
joyment of himself for ever? When 
this simple but sublime thought, that 
a human soul has been committed to 
us to be trained for God, has once 
possessed us, it will ally itself with 
our love for children working itself 
out without effort, and almost with- 
out thought into our daily conduct. 
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Ill. A Third Essential to the Right 
Training of Children Is the Require- 
nent of Unanswering Obedience. The 
best answer to a child’s, “Why must 
I do this, or abstain from that?” is, 
“Because your father or mother re- 
quires it.” If further explanations 
are to be given, they should come 
after as a reward for obedience, and 
not before, as its condition. The 
habit of unanswering obedience is 
easily established, and when once 
fixed is permanent. And it should 
be further remembered that this re- 
quirement of unanswering obedience 
is saturated and sweetened through 
and through by the love of children. 
It is exalted and lifted above the im- 
pulses of selfish petulance and pas- 
sion, by a sense of the Divine trust 
committed to us. 

IV. Parents Ought Diligently to 
Cultivate and Win the Absolute Con- 
fidence and Affection of Their Chil- 
dren. So, as years roll on, author- 
ity will broaden out into loving com- 
panionship, and obedience become a 
delightful conformity to the wishes of 
those who are dearer than ourselves. 
Tempered and guided by the prin- 
ciples already announced, this plan 
will succeed. I do not say there will 
be no exceptional cases. There is a 
mystery in the heredity of evil and in 
the working of iniquity which seems 
at times to defy all general rules. Let 
parents understand this: that their 
children may attain the highest ends 
of life without wealth, without social 
distinction, and even without the 
higher forms of secular education; 
but they cannot inherit the richest 
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blessings of the family relation, with- 
out being thoroughly in love with 
their father and mother, as the repre- 
sentatives and appointed agents of 
God, who says, “Take this child and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee 


thy wages.”—H. J. VanDyke. 


The Rod that Is in Thine Hand. 


“What is that in thine hand? And 
he said, A rod. ... Thou shalt take 
this rod in thine hand, wherewith thou 
shalt do signs.’—Exodus 4:2, 17. 


I. God Often Does His Greatest 
Works by the Humblest Means. The 
great forces of nature are not in the 
earthquake which tumbles cities into 
ruins. This power passes in a mo- 
ment; the soft silent light, the warm 
summer rain, the stars whose voice 
is not heard—these are the majestic 
mighty forces which fill the earth with 
riches, and control the worlds which 
constitute the wide universe of God. 

II. So in Providence. The found- 
ers of Christianity were fishermen. 
Christ himself, the Carpenter, the 
Nazarene, despised and crucified, was 
the wisdom and the power of God. 
For did He not say—“I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me?” So 
in the text, “What is that in thine 
hand? A rod”’—the emblem, the tool 
of his daily work. With this Moses 
was to do mighty deeds. Rabbinical 
tradition has it that Moses was an ex- 
cellent shepherd. He followed a lamb 
across the wilderness, plucked ii with 
his rod from a precipice amid the 
rocks, carried it in his bosom, where- 
upon God said—‘“Let us make this 
Moses the shepherd of Israel.” Hea 
stranger, a fugitive, a humble shep- 
herd, becomes the lawgiver, the leader, 
the deliverer of his people. 

Ill. The Lesson of the Text Is 
Plain. God still meets every man and 
asks the old question—“What is that 
in thine hand?” Is it the tool of 


an ordinary trade? With that God 
will be served. The artisan where 
he is, in his humble workshop, by 
using the “rod which is in his hand,” 
the merchant in his business, are in 
the place where they are now; all are 
called upon to do service. Few have 
rank, or wealth, or power or elo- 
quence. Let those illustrious few use 
their ten talents, but let us, the ob- 
scure millions, use the simple duties 
of life—‘‘the rod that is in our hand.” 
Not extraordinary works, but ordi- 
nary works well done, were demanded 
by the Master.—J. Cameron Lees. 


Holy Communion: The Bread of 
Life. 


“And when the children of Israel 
saw it, they said one to another, What 
is it? for they wist not what it was. 
And Moses said unto them, It is the 
bread which the Lord hath given you 
to eat.’—Exodus 6:15. 


Our subject is the supply given by 
God to His people for one of their 
great needs. In the wilderness, where 
no food could grow or could be ob- 
tained, God gave His people bread 
from heaven to eat. 

I. The Jews Expected the Messiah 
to Give Them Food from Heaven. 
The manna they expected from their 
second Redeemer may not have been 
bodily food; it was, according to some 
interpreters, food for the soul. The 
second Redeemer brought with Him 
from heaven heavenly food. But, 
alas! the Jews did not recognise the 
heavenly food when it came. 

Il. We Are Travelling Through 
the Wilderness of Our Promised 
Land, and that wilderness provides us 
with nothing which can supply the 
wants of our being. God gives us day 
by day our daily bread, but man can- 
not live by bread alone. So God gives 
us something more precious, some- 
thing which can really sustain our life. 
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He gives us that which is no product 
of earth, the true bread from heaven 
—the living bread—the only bread 
which can deliver us from death, 
and that food is the Son of God 
whom He sent to be the life of the 
world. 

Ill. And How Do We Feed upon 
Him? We can feed upon Him at 
any time. We do feed upon Him 
when our faith goes forth from us 
and takes hold of Him as the source 
and stay of our life. But undoubt- 
edly there is a special means pro- 
vided for us by God that we may 
feed upon Him, namely, the Sacra- 
ment of His Body and Blood. 

We need faith above all in our 
Communions. Faith to realise the 
Presence of the Saviour—faith to 
feed upon His Body and Blood— 
faith to assimilate the Divine life 
which flows to us from Him. Having 
deep repentance and true faith, we 
shall necessarily have fervent love, 
for we shall know and feel the great- 
ness of God’s love to us unworthy 
sinners. Having then all three Chris- 
tian virtues, we shall nourish our 
souls to everlasting life by feeding 
on the manna in Christ’s own way. 
And having the Divine life within 
us, we shall pass along our desert 
way, till Jordan being past, we shall 
no longer need to receive our heay- 
enly gifts through earthly signs. 
Sacraments will cease when we see 
our Lord face to face, even as the 
manna ceased when the Israelites en- 
tered Canaan.—F.. Watson. 


Easter. 


“And it shall come to pass, when 
your children shall say unto you, 
What mean ye by this service? That 
ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord’s passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, when he smote the Egyp- 
tians.’”—Exodus 12:26, 27. 


Take the first things commemo- 
rated by the Jewish Passover, and 
see how they are fulfilled in the Chris- 
tian’s Easter. 

I. The Passover told, first, of the 
deliverance from the misery of 
Egyptian bondage; and Easter tells 
of man’s deliverance from a bond- 
age worse than that of Egypt—the 
bondage of sin. 

II. The Passover commemorated 
the means by which the Israelites were 
delivered—the death of the first-born, 
the substituted blood of the lamb. 
And this is what Good Friday and 
Easter preaches to the Christian— 
the love of God, who spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for 
us all—the power of Christ’s resur- 
rection, and the fellowship of His 
sufferings, by which we are freed 
from the bonds of our sins, and are 
raised with Him, 

III. The Jews were reminded by 
the Passover that the Agent of their 
deliverance was none other than Je- 
hovah himself, who overthrew their 
enemies and brought them safely 
through the Red Sea. And we are 
reminded that the Agent of our sanc- 
tification is the Holy Ghost, by whose 
special grace preventing us all good 
desires are poured into our hearts, 
and by whose operation in the sacra- 
ments both actual and sanctifying 
grace are conveyed to our souls. 

IV. We observe that in the feast 
of the Passover was fulfilled God’s 
command, “This day shall be unto 

ou for a memorial; and ye shall 
keep it a feast to the Lord through- 
out your generations; ye shall keep it 
a feast by an ordinance for ever.” 

The Passover, like other Jewish 
rites, has been abrogated; or, rather, 
has been taken up into and fulfilled 
in its highest sense in the sacrifice of 
the altar, whereby, according to our 
Lord’s holy institution, we “continue 
a perpetual memory of his precious 
death until his coming again.”—A. 
G. Mortimer. 
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Near-Cuts not God’s. 


“God led them not through the way 
of the land of the Philistines although 
that was near.”—Exodus 13: 17. 


I. That, then, was one feature of 
God’s guidance. It shunned the near 
road, and it took the roundabout; 
and if you have been living with the 
open eye, and watching the method 
of the Divine in things, you have seen 
much that is analogous to this. 

1, Think of the discovery of na- 
ture’s secrets: of coal, of iron, of 
steam, of electricity. A single whis- 
per from God would have communi- 
cated everything, and put mankind in 
possession of the secrets. But God 
never led us that way, though that 
way was near. 

2. Or rising upward, think of the 
coming of Jesus. I detect the same 
leadership of God in that. Surely, 
in response to the world’s need, He 
might have come a thousand years 
before! But God had no near way to 
Bethlehem. He led the world about, 
and through the desert, before He 
brought it to the King at Nazareth. 
We see now that there was a fulness 
of the time. There was kindness and 
education on the road. 

3. There is one other region where 
a similar guidance of God is very 
evident. I refer to the evangelising 
of the world. Slowly, by a man here, 
and by a woman there, and the men 
not saints, but of like passions with 
ourselves—and by unceasing labour, 
and by unrecorded sacrifice, the world 
is being led to know of Jesus. 

II. I have noticed that most of the 
high and generous souls—the gallant 
spirits of the two covenants, let me 
say—have been tempted with the 
temptation to take the near-cut, and 
in the power of God have con- 
quered it. 

1. Take Abraham, for instance. 
Tempted by the near road, he refused 
it. He felt by faith that God’s ways 
were roundabout. 


2. Or think of David. When at 
last, after Mount Gilboa, he came to 
his throne by the way that God ap- 
pointed, I warrant you he felt God’s 
ways were best. 

3. Or think with all reverence of 
Jesus Christ, tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin. Why 
did He come to earth to live and die 
for us, but that the kingdoms of this; 
world might become His. And the 
devil taketh Him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain, and showeth Him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and 
saith to Him: “Ail these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” It was the old 
temptation. I speak with utmost rev- 
erence—it was Jesus being tempted 
by near ways. And when I think of 
the long road of Jesus, round by the 
villages, and through the Garden, and 
on the Cross, and into the grave, I 
feel, if I never felt it in my life be- 
fore, that near-cuts are not God’s.— 
G. H. Morrison. 


Good Resolutions of the Worldly. 


“Why have we done this, that we 
have let Israel go from serving us?” 
Exodus 14:5. 


By a long series of judgments, cul- 
minating in the destruction of all the 
first-born both of man and _ beast 
throughout his whole territory, Phar- 
aoh had been brought down from 
his original hardness and pride, had 
acknowledged God’s hand, and al- 
lowed the Israelites to take their de- 
parture. He had even besought them 
to ask that God would bestow upon 
him His blessing (ch. 12:32). But 
a short time sufficed to change all his 
good resolutions. The more he re- 
flected on it, the more grievous did it 
seem to him to lose the services of 
above half a million of industrious 
labourers. The farther they became 
removed, the less terrible did God’s 
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judgments appear. He had lost one 
son; but probably he had many oth- 
ers; and time, as it passed, brought 
consolation. He had quailed before 
Moses; but now, in Moses’ absence, 
he felt himself a king again, and 
could not bear to think that he had 
been made to yield. His state of 
mind was one ripe for revolt and re- 
action, when intelligence reached him 
which brought matters to a crisis. 
The report that he received seemed 
to show complete geographical ig- 
horance on the part of the Hebrews, 
together with “a cessation of the spe- 
cial providence and guidance which 
their God had hitherto manifested in 
their favour’ (Kalisch). Upon this 
his “heart was turned,” he cast his 
former good resolutions to the winds, 
and made up his mind either to de- 
tain the Israelites or to destroy them 
(ch. 15:9). In all this Pharaoh’s 
conduct is but an example of the gen- 
eral law, that “the good resolutions 
of the worldly are short-lived.” They 
are so, because :— 

I. They Are not Grounded on Any 
Wish to Do Right, but on Views of 
Present Expediency. The immediate 
effect of the tenth plague was an im- 
pression, common no doubt to Phar- 
aoh with the other Egyptians, such 
as found vent in the words, “We be 
all dead men” (ch. 12:33). They 
were intensely alarmed for their own 
safety. This and this alone produced 
the resolution to let Israel go. It 
was better to lose the services of even 
six hundred thousand labourers than 
to lose their own lives. Expediency 
was their rule and guide. But ex- 
pediency changes—or at any rate 
men’s views of it change. Were their 
lives really in danger? Had they not 
been over-hasty in assuming this? 
Or, if there had been danger, was it 
not now over? Might it not be really 
expedient to arrest the march of the 
Israelites, to detain them, and once 
more have them for slaves? 

Il. They Are the Effect of Im- 


pulse Rather Than of Principle. Res- 
olutions made upon principle can 
scarcely change, for they are 
grounded upon that which is the most 
fixed and settled thing in human na- 
ture. But resolutions based upon im- 
pulse are necessarily uncertain and 
unstable, for there is nothing so vari- 
able as impulse. All men have from 
time to time both good and bad im- 
pulses. Impulse exhausts itself from 
its very vehemence, and can never be 
counted on as a permanent force. It 
is here to-day, and gone to-morrow. 
No reliance can be placed upon it. 

Ill. They Are Made Merely by a 
Man to Himself, Not Made to God. 
When the worldly man says, “I am 
resolved what to do,’ he means no 
more than this: “Under present cir- 
cumstances, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I will act in this or that 
way.” He does not mean to bind him- 
self, or, if he does, he soon finds that 
he cannot bind himself. There must 
be two parties to an obligation or en- 
gagement. If we wish our resolutions 
to be binding, and so lasting, we 
must make them solemnly, with 
prayer, in the sight of God, and to 
God. It is neglecting this which 
causes so many good resolutions to 
be broken, so many vows violated, so 
many pledges taken fruitlessly. Let 
men be sure, before they make a sol- 
emn resolution or a vow, that it is a 
right one to make, and then let them 
make the engagement, not to them- 
selves only, or to their erring fellow- 
mortals, but to the Almighty—George 
Rawlinson. 


Only a Voice. 


“Moses spake, and God answered 
him by a voice.’—Exodus 19: 19. 


The people were expecting a revela- 
tion—a vision of the hitherto unseen 
Jehovah—it came, but not as they 
expected; no vision, only a voice (cf, 
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Deut. 4:12). The fact was the law 
was not a final, only a preparatory 
revelation; it is related to the Gos- 
‘pel as John Baptist was related to 
Christ. “A voice crying in the wil- 
derness, prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” Consider in this view :— 

I. The Strength of the Law. 

1. It was a voice—a Divine voice. 
In spite of the confusion not un- 
mixed with disappointment, none 
doubted whence it came. It gave a 
Divine authority to the command- 
ment even when given through a 
mediator. 

2. It was adapted to the condition 
of those who heard it. A revelation 
must be fitted for those to whom it 
is addressed. (Illust. a highly-fin- 
ished picture is of small value to the 
half-blind; they can better appreciate 
a rough sketch in coarse, bold out- 
line). The animal, or natural man, 
as exemplified in the character of 
Israel in the wilderness, could not 
have understood anything more spir- 
itual; its religion is obedience. The 
natural man can only be reached by 
such sensual methods as his nature 
can respond to. Through them the 
spiritual nature, which is cradled in 
the natural, may be educated and fos- 
tered, prepared to receive in due 
course that higher revelation which 
befits it. 

Il. The Weakness of the Law. 

1. It was only a voice. As the 
spiritual nature grows (cf. infants 
attaining consciousness) it craves for 
something more than this. It needs 
not a voice only, but a presence. 
From the first we find Israel longing 
after a “similitude.’ Even Moses 
(33:18) beseeches that God will 
show him His glory. Later the cry 
grows ever more distinct through 
psalmists and prophets, itself a con- 
tinuous preparation for the fulfil- 
ment ultimately reserved for it. 

2. Evidence in the law itself (cf. 
second commandment). A fence to 
guard an empty shrine, but a shrine 


kept empty only in preparation for 
some coming inmate. A preparation 
for the Incarnation. The Pharisee 
comes to worship the fence; the idol- 
ater ignores it; both illustrate the 
weakness of the merely “vocal” rev- 
elation. 

Ill. Contract With the Gospel. 
Christ is “the Word made Flesh;” 
the express image of God. Not a 
voice only, but a person. The more 
perfect revelation indicates a fuller 
development in those to whom it is 
addressed, but we must remember 
that a fuller development implies also 
a greater responsibility. (The offence 
which we condone in the child is 
unpardonable in the man. Mistakes 
made by the half-blind are no longer 
excusable when a man can see.) If 
Israel fell and was rejected, must 
not our far greater privileges be fol- 
lowed, if profaned, with deeper ruin? 
(Heb. 12:25, 26; 1 Cor. 10: 1-12) — 
C. A. Goodhart. 


The Ark of the Testimony. 


“And let them make me a sanc- 
tuary; that I may dwell among them.” 
—Exodus 25:8. 


I. The Ark May Be Taken as Sym- 
bolical of the Divine Presence, or the 
Divine Plan in Human Life. It was 
a visible form of an invisible power. 

1. In the ark, for example, you find 
law. See, too, the peculiar place oc- 
cupied by law: the ark is in the 
Tabernacle; not only in the Taber- 
nacle, but in the most sacred part of 
that sacred place; not only in the 
holiest part of the holy house, but 
actually in the midst of the ark is 
found the immutable law of God. 
Thus we have law at the very centre 
and heart of things! That which is 
at the heart of things is right: not 
something fickle, eccentric, tantalis- 
ing; but law, righteousness, God! 

2. But, happily, the ark represents 
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something more than law; and every 
reflective man will acknowledge that 
in the system within which we live, 
there is a mystery for which some 
gentler name than law must be found. 
The lid of the ark was the seat of 
mercy. It signified propitiation, fa- 
your, mediation, ground and medium 
of communion with God. Study that 
tender symbol a moment, if you 
please. Law, in coming up from the 
centre, comes through the lid or cov- 
ering of mercy; it is, so to speak, 
attempered, or it would come like a 
sword, or a fire, or a judgment terri- 
ble in righteousness. On the other 
hand, starting the movement from 
the outside, in our appeal to law we 
go through the medium of mercy. 
We do not, dare not, challenge the 
law in its own name or on its own 
merits. “By the deed of the law 
shall no flesh living be justified.” 
Our approach is through mercy, and 
our daily prayer is, “God be merciful 
unto me a sinner.” 

II. We now pass onward to notice 
A Few Remarkable Points in the 
History of the Ark. In doing this, 
we shall be more careful about the 
spiritual teaching than about the mere 
chronology of that history, and thus 
we shall secure closer continuity of 
doctrine and illustration. 

1. As our song is to be of mercy 
and judgment, it will be grateful to 
us first to see how the mercy. of the 
Lord was revealed amongst His peo- 
ple (see Num. 10). Unquestionably 


there is a law of movement. We 
must go forward. How? Into 
darkness? Into danger? Into thick- 


ening mysteries that bring with them 
seven-fold darkness, and trouble that 
makes the soul afraid? No; we are 
offered guidance, defence, and rest! 

2. As we have thus seen the good- 
ness of the Lord, we may now be- 
hold also His severity, as shown here 
and there in the history of the ark. 
Fall of Jericho, Dagon, Bethshemesh, 
Uzza. Will man attempt to eke out 


the failing strength of Omnipotence? 
Doth it become us to watch the stars 
lest they fall, or to open the clouds 
at dawn lest the sun should miss his 
way? Shall we appoint ourselves the 
special guardians of the truth, and 
surround it with our defences, lest 
God should have no foothold on His 
own earth? 

III. We now come still more 
closely to Practical Applications. 
Here and there in the course of the 
study we have indicated one or two 
modern bearings of the subject, which 
admit of obvious amplification. Let 
us look at one or two others. The 
Israelites had a visible symbol of the 
Divine presence so long as they re- 
tained the ark in their midst. It was 
something to look at—something for 
the heart to stay itself upon in the 
time of fear and trouble. But look 
at our own case, Are we not left 
without a centre that can be seen, and 
without a locality sanctified above all 
other places? Have we not fallen 
on mean times—all poetry dead and 
gone, all music hushed forever? To 
such questionings the Scriptures give 
a distinct reply. They tell us that 
ours are the brightest and noblest 
of all the days of time (see 2 Cor. 
337, 85 Jero3: 16). 4 Theslocalshas 
become the universal, and all things 
are inscribed—‘‘Holy unto the Lord.” 
That law and mercy are still at the 
heart of things is a truth which is 
acknowledged in some form even by 
others than Christian believers; but 
by Christian believers it ought to be 
ardently and gratefully maintained as 
at once the glory and the security of 
life. And yet we are not left with- 
out a visible sign of God’s presence. 
So long as we have the Bible we have 
the ark of the covenant—Joseph 
Parker. 


The Golden Candlestick. 


“A candlestick of pure gold.’”—Exo<« 
dus 25:31. 
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I, This Light Shines Because It Is 
Light, Without Effort, Spontaneously. 
If the lamp is kindled it will shine; 
and so this emblem has its beautiful 
felicity in that it points, as the high- 
est definition of all Christian men, 
to the effortless, spontaneous irradia- 
tion and streaming out from them- 
selves of the fire that lies within 
them. Like a light in an alabaster 
vase, that shines through its trans- 
parency and reveals the lovely veining 
of the stone, so the grace of God in 
a man’s heart will shine through him, 
turning even the opacity of his earthly 
nature into a medium for veiling per- 
haps, but also in another aspect for 
making visible the light that is in 
him. 

Il. The Light Was Derived Light; 
and It Was Fed. We have a priest 
who walks in His temple and trims 
the lamps. The condition of the light 
is keeping close to Christ, and it is 
because there is such a gap between 
you and Him that there is so little 
brightness in you. The candlestick 
was really a lamp fed by oil; that 
symbol, as Zechariah tells us, stands 


for the Divine influence of God’s 
quickening Spirit. 
Ill..The Light Was Clustered 


Light. The seven-branched candle- 
sticks represented the rigid, formal 
unity of the Jewish Church. In the 
New Testament we have the seven 
candlesticks diverse, but made one be- 
cause Jesus Christ is in the midst of 
them. In this slight diversity of em- 
blem we get the whole difference be- 
tween the hard external unity of the 
amcient Jewish polity and the free 
variety in unity and diversity of the 
Christian Church, with its individual 
development as well as with its bind- 
ing association—A. Maclaren. 


Oil for the Lamp. 


“And thou shalt command the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they bring thee 


pure oil olive beaten for the light, to 
cause the lamp to burn always.’— 
Exodus 27: 20, 


I. The People’s Duty. 

1, The people were to bring the 
oil regularly—to attend to what may 
have seemed to them a little matter, 
but what was in God’s sight of such 
importance that he made it “a statute 
for ever’—and to attend to it with 
such regularity that oil should never 
be lacking. 

2. They were to bring of their 
best. The oil was to be from the 
olive—not from the sesame plant, or 
the castor-oil plant, or from any veg- 
etable which furnished oil of a coarse 
kind. It was to be “pure,” not adul- 
terated, as oils often were in Egypt, 
and not mixed with the amurca, or 
watery juice of the olive, which made 
it unfit for burning. Next, it was to 
be “beaten oil”—oil made with extra 
trouble by careful pounding with the 
hand, instead of rough mechanical 
crushing in mills. 

Il. The Priests’ Duty. The priests 
were perpetually to trim and tend the 
lamps. Daily, at even, they were to 
light them; daily, in the morning, 
they were to extinguish them, if any 
were still alight; to trim the wicks; 
to cleanse the bowls which held the 
oil; and to replenish them with a 
proper supply. They were to take 
every care that a pure light was con- 
stantly maintained night after night, 
so that the house of God should never 
be dark. It does not appear that 
there were any night services in the ° 
tabernacle; but the lighted lamp was 
a testimony that the Church continued 
ever on the watch, strove ever to be 
“the light of the world” (Matt. 5: 14) 
—like the wise virgins, “kept its lamp 
burning.” And this is the duty of 
ministers at all times. The Christian 
ministry must take care that the light 
of the Church shines pure and bright 
continually. If the people do not 
bring a due supply of oil—i.e., of 
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loving, faithful service—the Church 
must suffer, its light be dimmed. If 
the people do their duty, and the 
ministers fail, the result is the same— 
the flame flickers; the light sinks and 
threatens to go out; gross darkness 
settles down upon the people. A 
Church in this condition must expect 
to have its candlestick removed, un- 
less it repents, and bestirs itself, and 
turns to God, and “does the first 
works” (Rev. 2:5), and “strengthens 
the things that remain and are ready 
to die.” 

Ill. The True Light. After all, 
let ministers and people be as faith- 
ful as they will, let them “keep their 
lamps burning,” and cause “their 
light to shine before men” ever so 
brightly, still they are not, they never 
will be “the true light.” Christ is 
“the true light.” In Him are hid “all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge”—nothing needful for man to 
know but He has taught it—nothing 
expedient for man to see but He has 
revealed it. “His word is a lantern 
unto our feet, and a light unto our 
paths.” He is both an outward and 
an inward light. His gospel illumines 
the world without—penetrates its dark 
places, exposes its unholy doings, 
throws a flood of light upon the past, 
makes plain to us the ways of God 
with man, And His spirit illumines 
the soul within, quickens and guides 
the conscience, makes our own way 
plain before our face, “enables with 
perpetual light the dulness of our 
blinded sight.” He is the only true 
“light of the world”—the light which 
will endure throughout all time—the 
one Teacher who cannot deceive—the 
one Guide who cannot lead astray! 
And He is the light of the world to 
come. “In him is the well of life; 
and in his light shall we see light” 
(Ps. 26:9). The “holy city, New 
Jerusalem,” has therefore “no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it,’ because “the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is 


the light thereof.”—George Rawlin- 
son. 


The Diamond. 


“And the second row shall be an 
emerald, a sapphire, and a diamond.” 
—Exodus 28: 18. 


Every true Christian is a spiritual 
diamond, one of God’s jewels. Let 
us look at this diamond and see what 
there is about it on account of which 
a Christian may be compared to it. 

I. Its hardness. It is one of the 
hardest things in the world. 

1. It will bear a great deal of rough 
handling without being scratched or 
injured at all. And Christians are 
just like diamonds on this account. 
They can bear trial or hard treat- 
ment without being injured by it. 

2. It can make marks that cannot 
be rubbed out. When we become 
Christians, we are like diamonds in 
this respect. One day the superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school in this 
city was going along near Third and 
Dock Streets. He saw one of the 
large boys belonging to his school 
coming out of a drinking-saloon. The 
boy’s name was George Simpson. As 
the superintendent passed by he raised 
his finger, and shaking it gently, he 
said, in a kind, but serious way, 
“Take care, George, take care.” Some 
ten or twelve years passed away. He 
had forgotten all about it. But one 
day a very genteel-looking man came 
up to him in the street and, bowing 
to him, said, “I think, sir, this is 
Mr. P., who used to be superintend- 
ent of such a Sunday school?” “That 
is my name, sir, but I don’t remem- 
ber you.” “Don’t you remember a 
boy named George Simpson who used 
to belong to your school?” ‘No, I 
can’t recollect the name.” “Well, sir, 
don’t you remember meeting him one 
day coming out of a drinking-place 
near the corner of Third and Dock 
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Streets, when you shook your finger 


at him, and said, ‘Take care, 
George’?” “Oh, yes, I remember 
that.” “Well, sir,” said the young 


man, “I am George Simpson, and I 
want to thank you for what you did 
and said that day. It was a little 
thing, but it saved me from ruin. I 
was just beginning to go in the 
drunkard’s ways. But something in 
your words and manner made a great 
impression on me. I gave up drink- 
ing. Not long after, I joined the 
Church. Now I am living in the 
West, and am quite well off; but, my 
dear sir, I owe it all to you.” Here 
you see how the superintendent was 
like a diamond, making a mark that 
never can be rubbed out. 

Il. ts brightness. The most bril- 
liant of all jewels.. It gives up freely 
the rays of light that God freely be- 
stows upon it. And this is what 
makes it look so bright and beautiful. 
And so you see that when Jesus said, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
it is about the same as if He had said, 
“Be like the diamond, which gives 
back again so freely the light which 
it receives.” A piece of coal does 
not reflect any light. All the light 
that falls on it is swallowed up and 
kept to itself. This is what makes 
it look so black, so dark, and dis- 
agreeable. Selfish, miserly people are 
like coal in this respect. They don’t 
reflect or scatter about them anything 
they receive. Whatever God gives 
them they swallow up and keep to 
themselves. 

III. But there is a third thing con- 
nected with diamonds, on account of 
which Christians may be compared to 
them, and that is the way to find out 
counterfeits. There are many coun- 
terfeit diamonds. Men can make imi- 
tation diamonds. And these often 
look so very much like the real that it 
is difficult to tell one from the other. 
And then God sometimes makes 
stones that appear so much like dia- 
monds that hardly one person out of 


twenty can tell the difference be- 
tween them. Sometimes even the 
merchants who are engaged in buy- 
ing and selling diamonds can hardly 
tell a real jewel from an imitation. 
There are one or two tests, however. 
A real diamond can’t be scratched. 
Another way is by putting it beside 
a true diamond and comparing them 
together. And so, if you wish to tell 
if a person is a true Christian, you 
must compare him with Jesus, and 
see if he is like Him. Jesus was 
gentle, loving, and kind. And the 
Bible says that “unless the same mind 
be in us that was in Christ Jesus, 
we are none of His.” This means 
that unless we are like Him we are 
not true Christians. And then there 
is another way by which you can tell 
a real diamond from a counterfeit, 
If you put them in water, the dia- 
mond will still look bright and shine; 
the counterfeit, instead of shining, 
will look dark and dull. The Bible 
compares affliction or trial to water; 
and you can easily tell a true Chris- 
tian from a counterfeit by seeing how 
he acts when affliction comes upon 
him,—R. Newton. 


Recreations and Amusements. 
“And the people sat down to eat 


and to drink, and rose up to play.’— 
Exodus 32:6. 


I. We Must Have “Play.” Even 
the children of Israel must. We have 
great examples in this matter. Our 


Incarnate Lord and His Apostles had 
their feasts as well as their fasts; 
their quiet hours as well as their 
hours crowded with holy toil. 

Such “play” is greatly needed in 
our over-worked days. Physical la- 
bour requires mental amusement, and 
mental labour demands physical rec- 
reation. 

The words “amusement” and “rec- 
reation” are in themselves full of 
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suggestiveness. The idea of the 
word “amusement” is “to draw the 
mind to” something lighter. “Recrea- 
tion” obviously signifies a fresh crea- 
tion. 

Everything, however, depends upon 
the quality and the quantity of our 
recreations and amusements. 

Il. Let Me Enumerate Some Good 
Amusements and Recreations. Some 
“play” that is to be held honourable 
to all. 

Earliest in such a category I would 
place pure light literature. 

Music, at home and in public, is 
one of the most exalted and delight- 
ful of recreations. 

Art offers splendid and tranquil 
amusement and recreation. 

What delights modern science opens 
to the multitude! Nature teems with 
instructive delights. 

I hardly need to remind young men 
or young women in these times of 
the athletic pleasures which abound. 

A good walk in the city streets 
will, if we practise an educated ob- 
servation, be a manifold benefit to 
us. Charles Kingsley said that a 
walk along Regent Street was an 
intellectual tonic. A walk in the 
country, especially with the ministry 
of pleasant and profitable conversa- 
tion, may be a memorable and every 
way beneficial experience. 

The pleasures of travel are hap- 
pily now by the co-operative plan 
within reach of large numbers of 
young people. 

Church life affords the best recrea- 
tion to some. Ever remember the 
noble words of Dean Church, “Every 
real part of our life ought to be part 
of our Christian life.” 

Ill. Suffer Me to Warn You 
Against Certain Evil Amusements 
and Recreations. Shun that class of 
entertainments which vulgarises and 
sullies mind and soul. 

It is not wholly superfluous to cau- 
tion you against exhausting amuse- 
ments. Whatever impairs your vital 


energy and lowers your physical tone 
is a foe to your highest well-being. 
Nor is it fatuous to enter a caution 
against such amusements and recrea- 
tions as disincline you for more seri- 
ous pursuits. Few, if any, amuse~- 
ments work such injury as do betting 
and gambling. 

The “play” in which Israel occupied 
itself and to which my text refers 
was arrantly unworthy. May this 
ancient lapse save us from similar 
lapse. Take heed lest evil “play” 
discredit and ruin you. 

Christ is the ultimate source of true 
pleasures. He causes these to abound 
to the believing soul—Dinsdale T. 
Young. 


Shifting Responsibility. 


“There came out this calf.’—Exo- 
dus 32:24. 


I, Aaron Blamed Society. Thus is 
it with men now. Yielding to the 
pressure of society, we do not live out 
our highest convictions. 

1. We defer to public opinion. 
Great is the tyranny of public opin- 
ion, and many dare not brave it. 
Aaron dared not in the text, and 
thousands still are overawed by it. 
We like to be talked about, but not 
against. We stay short of being 
what we ought to be, of doing what 
we ought to do, for fear of the 
adverse criticism of our neighbours, 
work-fellows, countrymen. 

2. We defer to public custom. 
The Jewish rabble wanted images, 
such as were in Egypt, and Aaron 
had not courage to resist the de- 
mand. So we often bow to the 
questionable customs of society. Our 
convictions are otherwise, but we 
have not the bravery to be singular 
—we cast a grain of incense on the 
world’s altar when we ought to hurl 
a stone at its gods. 

3. We defer to public violence. 
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“They gathered themselves together 
unto” (ver. 1)—rather “against’— 
Aaron in a tumultuous manner, to 
compel him to do what they wished. 
And Aaron was coerced by them. So 
we often fear the anger, menace, 
violence, of those around us, and act 
a consciously unworthy part. Aaron 
in the text blaming “the people” is a 
picture of thousands of us to-day! 
We do not wish to act thus and thus, 
but we are the victims of our social 
surroundings. It is not I, but the 
people. We, none of us, are guilty; 
it is the crowd behind which pushes 
us. 
Il. He Blamed Nature. “I cast it 
into the fire, and there came out this 
calf.” As if it were not his fault, 
but nature’s. He says nothing about 
the mould that he made; nothing 
about the graving tool that he used 
(ver. 4); but nature has done it— 
it has done itself. So do we reason 
still. 

1. We blame nature for our sins. 
We ignore the fact that we failed 
to interpose our will; that we fed 
the fires of passion; that in mak- 
ing preparation for the flesh, to ful- 
fil the lusts thereof, we constructed 
the mould. 

2. We blame nature for our mis- 
eries. Lessons: 1. The childishness 
of this method of shifting responsi- 
bility. 2. The foolishness of it. 
3. The uselessness of it—W. L. Wat- 
kinson. 


An Old Subscription List. 


“The children of Israel brought a 
willing offering unto the Lord.”’— 
Exodus 35:29. 


There was plenty of compulsory 
work, of statutory contribution, in the 
Old Testament system of worship. 
Sacrifices and tithes and other things 
were imperative, but the Tabernacle 
was constructed by means of unde- 


manded offerings, and there were 
parts of the standing ritual which 
were left to the promptings of the 
worshipper’s own spirit. There was 
always a door through which the im- 
pulses of devout hearts could come 
in, to animate what else would have 
become dead, mechanical compliance 
with prescribed obligations. 

I. We have set forth here the True 
Motive of Acceptable Service. “They 
came, every one whose heart stirred 
him up, and every one whom his 
spirit made willing.’ There is a 
striking metaphor in that last word. 
Wherever the spirit is touched with 
the sweet influences of God’s love, 
and loves and gives back again, that 
spirit is buoyant, lifted, raised above 
the low, flat levels where selfishness 
feeds fat and then rots. The spirit 
is raised by any great and unselfish 
emotion. Continual contact with 
Jesus Christ, and realisation of what 
He has done for us, is sure to open 
the deep fountains of the heart, and 
to secure abundant streams. If we 
can tap these perennial reservoirs, 
they will yield like artesian wells, and 
need no creaking machinery to pump 
a scanty and intermittent supply. We 
cannot trust this deepest motive too 
much, nor appeal to it too exclusively. 
Let me remind you, too, that Christ’s 
appeal to this motive leaves no loop- 
hole for selfishness or laziness. Re- 
sponsibility is all the greater because 
we are left to assess ourselves. The 
blank form is sent to us, and He 
leaves it to our honour to fill it up. 
Do not tamper with the paper, for 
remember there is a Returning Offi- 
cer that will examine your schedule 
who knows all about your possessions. 

II. We get here the Measure of 
Acceptable Work. We have a long 
catalogue, very interesting in many 
respects, of the various things that 
the people brought. Such sentences 
as these occur over and over again— 
“And every man with whom was 
found” so-and-so “brought it”; “And 
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all the women did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which they 
had spun”; “And the rulers brought” 
so-and-so. Such statements embody 
the very plain truism that what we 
have settles what we are bound to 
give. Or, to put it into grander 
words, the capacity is the measure of 
duty. Our work is cut out for us by 
the faculties and opportunities that 
God has given us. The form as well 
as the measure of our service is de- 
termined thereby. “She hath done 
what she could,” said Jesus Christ 
about Mary. We often read that as 
if it were a kind of apology for a 
sentimental and useless gift, because 
it was the best that she could bestow. 
I do not hear that tone in the words 
at all. I hear, rather, this: that duty 
is settled by faculty, and that nobody 
else has any business to interfere 
with that which a Christian soul, all 
aflame with the love of God, finds to 
be the spontaneous and natural ex- 
pression of its devotion to the Master. 
The words are the vindication of the 
form of loving service; but let us 
not forget that they are also a very 
stringent requirement as to its meas- 
ure, if it is to please Christ. “What 
she could.” The engine must be 
worked up to the last ounce of pres- 
sure that it will stand. All must be 
got out of it that can be got out of it. 

III. Notice, again, how in this list 
of offerings there comes out the great 
thought of the Infinite Variety of 
Forms of Service and Offering, 
Which Are All Equally Needful and 
Equally Acceptable. The list begins 
with “bracelets, and earrings, and 
rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold.” 
And then it goes on to “blue, and pur- 
ple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and 
red skins of rams, and badgers’ skins, 
and shittim wood.” And then we 
read that the women did spin with 
their hands, and brought that which 
they had spun—namely, the same 
things as have been already cata- 
logued, the blue, and purple, and 


scarlet, and fine linen. That looks 
as if the richer gave the raw material, 
and the women gave the labour. Poor 
women, they could not give, but they 
could spin. They had no stores, but 
they had ten fingers and a distaff; 
and if some neighbour found the stuff, 
the ten fingers joyfully set the distaff 
twirling, and spun the yarn for the 
weavers. Then there were others 
who willingly undertook the rougher 
work of spinning, not dainty thread 
for the rich soft stuffs whose colours 
were to glow in the sanctuary, but 
the coarse black goats’ hair which 
was to be made into the heavy cover- 
ing of the roof of the Tabernacle. 
No doubt it was less pleasant labour 
than the other, but it got done by 
willing hands. And then, at the end 
of the whole enumeration, there 
comes—“‘And the rulers brought 
precious stones, and spices, and oil,” 
and all the expensive things that were 
needed. The big subscriptions are 
at the bottom of the list, and the 
smaller ones are in the place of hon- 
our. All this just teaches us this— 
what a host of things of all degrees 
are given, and the works that are 
done from the same motive, because 
of the willing heart, stand upon the 
same level of acceptance and pre- 
ciousness in His eyes, whatever may 
be their value in the marketpiace.— 
A. Maclaren. 


The Setting Up of the Tabernacle 
on New Year’s Day. 


“Set up the tabernacle.’—Exodus 
40:2. 


Out of materials specially provided 
by Him who holds in His hands the 
springs of action in men, and by 
artisans inspired by an extraordinary 
skill, and according to the pattern 
given to Moses, the Tabernacle was 
prepared, every part made ready and 
stored up for the day of erection, 
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But God named that day himself, 
and Moses waited for it. 

I. And now I would have you no- 
tice the Special Day Which God Se- 
lected. It was the first day of the 
first month—that is, New Year’s 
Day; and the reason of this choice 
is of course to be looked for in a 
benevolent regard to the religious 
good of the Jewish people. It would 
fix a suitable season for a com- 
memorative festival of the great bless- 
ing vouchsafed to Israel by a Taber- 
nacle for the Divine presence among 
them—a festival, be it remarked, that 
was not forgotten by them in after 
times, for we read that, in the re- 
vival of religion under Hezekiah, it 
was on the first day of the first 
month that the House of God was 
sanctified, for the pious and pure 
worship of the Lord. Moreover, this 
selection would, I suppose, make New 
Year’s Day, in the Jewish calendar, a 
day of religious observance. Con- 
sider, first, that the Christian’s body 
and the Christian’s spirit are together 
the Tabernacle of God. He is “an 
habitation of God through the Spirit.” 
“Know ye not,” saith the apostle to 
the Corinthian Christians, “that ye 
are the temples of the Holy Ghost?” 
“He that dwelleth in love,’ writes 
John, “dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” And wherever this indwell- 
ing of God is, there and there only 
is a Christian man or a Christian 
woman; wherever there is this in- 
dwelling of God, there and there only 
is the true antitype of the beautiful 
Tabernacle which was set up on the 
first day of the first month in the 
Jewish calendar. This is the true 
Tabernacle, too, in which God rests 
forever, because He delights therein. 
Now mark: such a wonderful taber- 
nacle like that which was put up by 
Moses on the first day of the first 
month can only be made of materials 
which God has selected, and which 
God has gathered together for that 
work; for the light and the elements 


and the features and graces of the 
Christian character are His gift, such 
as holy trust, humble desire, love, 
meekness, gratefulness, praise, prayer, 
and joy in Christ. And again, those 
materials must be wrought up and 
combined according to the pattern 
which has been shown to us in the 
mount. Marvellous pattern! the liv- 
ing model of the character of Jesus, 
the true Tabernacle of the Father. 

Il. Israel’s Obedience Is Exem- 
plary to Those Who Are Already 
Christian Men. There is some new 
work now for God to be done, or 
some old work for God to be done in 
a new spirit. For instance, respon- 
sibility of time to be more felt, and 
its management and use arranged with 
an increased Christian conscientious- 
ness. The dedication of self to the 
Saviour has to be renewed, and every- 
where and always remembered. Does 
not our work for Him who died for 
us want to be done secretly in the 
heart, openly in the family, and in 
the Church, and in the world, with a 
new love, a new spirit, a new reso- 
luteness, and a new will? Ah! a 
new year summons a Christian in a 
new manner of spirit unto obedience 
to hfs Divine Master. Let us, on 
such an occasion, listen to our 
Father’s voice, and on the first day 
of the first month set up our Taber- 
nacle, and then be assured that 
through all the journeyings of the 
year, as upon the Tabernacle of Is- 
rael, shall the tokens of the Divine 
presence rest upon us. 

III. For notice, in the next place, 
that on the First Day of the First 
Month, Immediately the Tabernacle 
Was Set, the Cloud of the Lord 
Was Upon it by Day, and the Fire 
of the Lord Was Upon it by Night, 
and Both Continued to Rest There 
Through the Journeyings of the Peo- 
ple. Oh, it must have been a mar- 
vellous phenomenon, that under which 
the Almighty God thus certified His 
protection and guidance to the people. 
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And it was a necessary phenomenon, 
too, under their novel circumstances. 
The desert was pathless, and they 
had no guide, and so by this they 
were conducted in their journeyings. 
It was adapted, too, to meet their 
wants: it was “the pillar of cloud by 
day” to screen them from the fierce 
sun, and it was “the pillar of fire by 
night” to light up the encampment 


and warm the chill air. And is not 
Christian life a pilgrimage? Are 
we not strangers upon earth, seeking 
a better, a heavenly Temple? Could 
we reach it without a Divine Guide? 
And though we have not the same 
sensible proofs of God’s presence 
which were granted to Israel, is it not 
most assuredly with us just as it was 
with them?—C, P. Eyre. 


LEVITICUS 


Sins of Silence. 


“And if a soul sin, and hear the 
voice of swearing, and is a witness, 
whether he hath seen or known of it; 
if he do not utter it, then he shall 
bear his iniquity.’—Leviticus 5:1. 


The spiritual truth underlying the 
Mosaic law is that man is under the 
direct eye of God, and his life is, 
therefore, lifted into direct responsi- 
bility to God. God sees us, and God 
sees everything about us and within 
us. Sins of silence and secrecy, sins 
of public error and notoriety, which 
go before a man to judgment, are 
alike open and naked to Him with 
whom we have to do. Moses taught 
that the life of the meanest man ful- 
filled itself under the open eye of 
heaven. He was no mere atom in 
the human ant-hill, no insignificant 
unit of humanity, lost in the vast 
ebb and flow of universal life, for 
insignificance is impossible to man, 
and obscurity is denied him. He 
was a person, active, powerful, work- 
ing woe or weal to others; and just 
as the calling of a man’s voice, or 
the footfall of a child’s step, stir the 
waves of sound which travel onward 
and ever onward, till they may be 
said to break upon the shores of the 
farthest stars, so the influences of a 
man’s life are boundless. This pas- 
sage is a striking illustration of these 
principles. It recognises that sin may 
lie in silence as in speech, that to 
hear the word of swearing and not 
rebuke it is to share the guilt of it; 
that men are responsible to each other 
because they are responsible to God. 
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There are three forces in human life, 
the action of which is illustrated by 
this passage. 

I. The First Is Inflwence—that in- 
tangible personal atmosphere which 
clothes every man, an invisible belt 
of magnetism, as it were, which he 
carries with him. Every human being 
seems to possess a moral atmosphere 
quite peculiar to himself, which in- 
vests and interprets him, and the 
presence of which others readily de- 
tect. For instance, a pure woman 
carries a moral and ennobling at- 
mosphere with her. The atmosphere 
which clothes her seems to flood the 
room, and the coarse weeds of vicious 
thought and talk cannot thrive in it. 
Or look on the other side of the illus- 
tration. Picture a type of man but 
too common—the fast man of so- 
ciety. There is an exhalation of evil 
which goes before him and spreads 
around him. That is influence: some- 
thing subtle, indefinable, yet real; 
without lips, yet speaking; without 
visible shape, yet acting with tre- 
mendous potency, like the magnetic 
forces which throb and travel unseen 
around us, hidden in the dewdrop and 
uttered in the thunder; influence, 
which streams out from every human 
being, and shapes others, and moulds 
and makes them; influence, which is 
stronger than action, more eloquent 
than speech, more enduring than life, 
which being holy sows the centuries 
with the seeds of holy life, and being 
evil multiplies, indeed, transgressors 
in the earth. 

II. The Second Force is Example. 
Every man sets a copy for his neigh- 
bour, and his neighbour is quick to 
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reproduce it. The covetous man has 
a miser for his son, the light woman 
has a daughter hastening towards the 
ways of shame, the drunkard infects 
a whole neighbourhood with his vices. 

III. And then, from influence and 
example there results Responsibility. 
You can as easily evade the law of 
gravitation as the law of human re- 
sponsibility. If you cease to speak that 
will not rid you of the burden; you 
must cease to be to do that. Nay, even 
death itself is powerless to destroy in- 
fluence. Often it multiplies a thou- 
sandfold. Are the lives of the he- 
roes, the patriots, the martyrs, really 
closed? They were never so much 
alive as now; the fire that slew them 
freed them, and the steps of their 
scaffolds were the staircase of im- 
mortality. Thus influence and ex- 
ample bring with them responsibility 
to God and responsibility to man. 

IV. Let us mark further The Pre- 
cise Way in Which These Forces 
Work. 

1. First, it is clear that personal 
sin always involves others. “If a man 
hear the voice of swearing,” if he 
even knows of it, he shares the com- 
plicity of the sin. There is always 
some one who hears, who witnesses, 
who shares. Here is the most tragic 
and awful aspect of sin—we share 
our sins. We have involved others 
in our guilt, and if we forget they 
will go remembering. It is well that 
thou shouldest stand in God’s house 
to-day, clothed with decorous rever- 
ence, unsuspected, and with no scar 
of fire upon thee; but what of the 
poor soiled body of that other one, 
the sharer of thy sin and shame? 
For there is a dreadful comradeship 
in guilt—often intentional, for men 
love company in their sins, but often 
unintentional, for others share what 
they concealed and know what they 
did secretly. It is the most appalling 
aspect sin assumes; it is never sterile, 
it is always multiplying and prolific, 
passing like a fever-taint from man 


to man; till from one sin a world is 
infected and corrupt. 

2. Notice again, that he who sees 
a sin and does not rebuke it shares 
the sin and bears its iniquity. The 
only way to purge one’s self of the 
contaminating complicity of another 
man’s guilt is instantly to witness 
against it. There is no other course 
open to a spiritual honesty. (1) 
Look, for instance, at this truth 
personally. No one need go very far 
for an illustration. You are a youth 
employed in a warehouse or office 
where religion is at a discount. In 
the warehouse there is sure to be a 
fast set, a group of youths whose 
habitual talk is seasoned with pro- 
fanity or impurity, and who are al- 
ways eager to get an audience for 
their shameful recitals. You were 
silent, you blushed, you were indig- 
nant, you turned aside full of abhor- 
rence for the sin and contempt for 
the sinner, and no doubt you flattered 
yourself you must be very virtuous 
and good to feel such virtuous anger, 
and there you were content to rest. 
But this text puts an entirely new 
meaning on your conduct; because 
you did not witness against that sin 
you shared it. Blushing is one thing, 
confessing Christ quite another. (2) 
Look at this matter nationally. Look 
at what is going on at the present 
time in India, Hong Kong, the Bar- 
badoes, wherever the flag of Britain 
is flying. What is going on, do you 
ask? This, that wherever that flag 
goes the shame of British vice fol- 
lows. And now, mark, who is re- 
sponsible for all this? According to 
my text, all who know the facts, and 
therefore from this hour all who hear 
these words are responsible for the 
existence of this licensed infamy. 
This passage particularly rebukes, 
then, sins of silence. To be silent 
when you should speak is as evil as 
to speak when you should be silent, 
To be tongue-tied by cowardice when 
wrong discovers its hideous nakedness 
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to us, is as vile a thing as to praise 
wrong and sing the coronation song 
of wickedness.—W. J. Dawson. 


The Fire Upon the Altar. 


“The fire shail ever be burning upon 
the altar’’—Leviticus 6: 13. 


“The fire shall ever be burning.” I 
take the words as typical of our com- 
mon life, and its common duties and 
opportunities. It is only a shallow 
mind that can think without being 
awed of the privilege or the respon- 
sibility which belongs to us as custo- 
dians of a light that may be dimned 
or desecrated in our keeping, but 
cannot die; so much stronger is it 
and more enduring than ourselves. 
Yet the words suggest, too, that if our 
life be as the fire, it must be as the 
fire in its intensity and purity. It 
is not worth having if it is dull and 
cold and heartless, if it is not en- 
kindled with zeal and generosity. 

I. The Fire of Enthusiasm. It was 
said of Sir Walter Raleigh, “He can 
toil terrible’; and I think, if the 
great souls of the past could speak to 
you in tones that would command 
your interest, they would say that 
whatever good they did upon earth 
was achieved at the cost of strong re- 
solve and strenuous effort. 

Il. The Fire of Indignation. It is 
not enough, right as it is, to love 
what is good. We must hate, we 
must spurn the evil. The wicked are 
always a discredited minority; and 
if the good had only the courage of 
their opinions, the wicked would 
never have the courage of theirs. 

Ill. The Fire of Personal Sanc- 
tity, The flame which consumes the 
dross of the world must itself be 
bright and beautiful. It must be “a 
burning and a shining light.” Yes, 
and it must be “ever burning”; it 
must never go out. It was the law 
of the Vestal Virgins in old time 


that night and day they should watch 
with sleepless care the everlasting 
fire upon the altar of the goddess, 
No calamity that could happen to the 
State was so terrible as if through 
their fault that fire should become ex- 
tinct. But there was one essential 
condition of their watching: they 
must themselves be chaste; should 
any one of them break the Divine 
law of chastity, it was death for her 
and for him who made her break it. 
And oh, let us resolve that “the fire 
shall ever be burning upon the altar” 
which is so dear to us. Let it be 
bright, fierce and lambent. Let it 
burn away the selfishness which lies 
at the heart of so many an one who 
knows it not—J. E. C. Welldon. 


Installation of Aaron. 


“This is the thing which the Lord 
commanded to be done.”—Leviticus 


8:5. 


The origin of any order of men is 
traced with interest, and the account 
given of the appointment of a special 
class to wait upon the Lord in the 
service of his sanctuary cannot be 
read without profit. 

I. Assembling of the People to 
Witness the Installation. 

1. It deeply concerned them; the 
office was created for their benefit. 
We may witness the investiture of a 
Knight of the Garter, and deem it a 
gorgeous scene, but one bearing no 
practical relationship to us. Not so 
with the coronation of our prince or 
the ordination of our pastor. By the 
mediation of the priests the Israelites 
were to find acceptance with God. 
And Jesus Christ has been inducted 
into His lofty position for the advan- 
tage of His people. Why, then, turn 
away and refuse to enjoy this best of 
privileges? He waits to intercede on 
our behalf. It is no idle ceremony 
that the Word of God records, but 
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one having to do with our daily sins, 
fears, trials, troubles, joys and bless- 
ings. The titles and qualifications 
of Jesus Christ are of vital moment 
to our welfare. 

2. It was designed to impress them 
with a sense of the dignity and au- 
thority of the priesthood, and of the 
need of holiness in order to have ac- 
cess unto God. How important the 
functions to be fulfilled by men who 
are thus solemnly prepared for their 
efficient discharge! And how august 
the Being who could demand such 
qualifications in those devoted to His 
service! No careful student of the 
Gospel narratives but must be struck 
with the manner in which Jesus 
Christ was fitted for His office, “per- 
fected” by His obedience, made a 
“merciful and faithful High Priest” 
by His humiliation, and with “the 
blood of his cross” making reconcilia- 
tion with God. 

3. The presence and tacit concur- 
rence of the people signified a wil- 
lingness to obey the priests, to hon- 
our and support them. They were 
made parties to the transaction, and 
acquiesced in its significance. It were 
well that the meaning of our presence 
at various meetings were better real- 
ised, and that we did more fully re- 
deem the pledges thus implicitly given. 
God would have all his people enter 
into contracts with a clear under- 
standing. To secure a compact by 
concealment of the obligations im- 
posed is no part of his plan of pro- 
cedure. 

Il. The Declaration of Moses: 
“This is the thing which the Lord 
commanded to be done”: 

1, Reminds us of the caution to be 
exercised lest human devices should 
be thrust forward in religious no- 
tions or practices. Men are ready to 
formulate their own ideas, and to 
make them ordinances of God’s house 
or kingdom. Ready, too, to renounce 
what has been instituted, to abolish 
observances as unnecessary, or to rele- 


gate certain attitudes of the Spirit 
to heathenism and infancy, to make 
light of sin and of the need of a high 
priest or a sacrifice. 

2. A divine call is requisite to the 
undertaking of religious functions. 
Moses acted as the representative of 
Jehovah, empowered to consecrate 
Aaron and his sons. “So also Christ 
glorified not himself to be made a 
high priest, but he that said unto him,” 
etc. 

3. Contained an intimation that he 
who appointed could also dismiss the 
Aaronic priesthood. The legislator 
has power to revoke his edicts. It 
was God who caused the order of 
Aaron to be succeeded by the order 
of Melchizedek. 

4. Indicates the intrinsic superiority 
of the prophetic to the priestly office. 
Moses institutes Aaron, the prophet 
consecrates the priest. Priesthood is 
remedial, adapted to a peculiar consti- 
tution of things. It is a sort of in- 
terregnum that is finally to pass away 
when “the Son shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God the Father.” 
It is connected with sin, and sin is 
being destroyed. Before Adam fell, 
he received communications from 
God; the prophetic revelation pre- 
ceded the priestly sacrifices. The sub- 
ordination: of the priests is often 
evinced in the Hebrew records, where 
the denunciations of the prophets 
show that the priestly ceremonies 
were intended to be subservient to, 
not exclusive of, moral sentiments and 
duties.—S. R. Aldridge. 


Talebearing and Slander. 


“Thou shalt not go up and down as 
a talebearer.’—Leviticus 19: 16. 


I. Character is in the keeping, and 
therefore at the mercy of acquaint- 
ances. 

1. Therefore supremely value each 
other’s good name. 
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2. Jealously defend a worthy repu- 
tation. 

3. Scornfully silence the unproved 
rumours of evils. 

If, Character may be ruthlessly 
shattered by sinister whisperings. 

1. For listeners are ready to en- 
tertain and repeat slander. ‘“Man’s 
inhumanity to man!” 

2. Aspersions feed on the inven- 
tiveness of malice. 

3. Reputation is easily damaged. 
That which only a lifetime can build 
an hour may defame. 

III. Character is so precious that 
its traducers should be loathed. 

1, Dread a talebearer as a destroy- 
ing pestilence. 

2. He who wrongs another’s repu- 
tation may next wrong yours. By 
heeding his slanders you encourage 
his vile trade, and slander must find 
new victims! 

3. Put to shame all talebearers with 
ruthless severity. 

[Note 1. There is enough of woe 
abroad without increasing it.] 

2. As we need our many evils to be 
pitied by man and pardoned by God, 
let us with “charity hide sins,” not 
expose them. 

3. There is grace in Christ, and 
energy in the Holy Spirit, by which 
to perfect a good life and win a good 
name, which even enemies of religion 
shall be unable to defame or destroy. 

4. The light of the final judgment 
will refute all slander, and bring 
every secret thing to the open gaze 
of the world.—W. H. Jellie. 


Sacred Recollections. 


“These are the feasts of the Lord, 
even holy convocations, which ye 
shall proclaim in their seasons.”’— 
Leviticus 23: 4. 


The great festival of the Passover 
derived. all its meaning from one mem- 
orable historic scene. It annually re- 
called one event of surpassing inter- 


est, and, by so doing, it impressed all 
susceptible souls with those leading 
truths to which God called Israel to 
bear its living testimony. 

I. The Special Scene Which This 
Feast Commemorated, and the Influ- 
ence It Was Fitted to Exert. What 
a night in Hebrew history that night 
of the Lord’s Passover! It was the 
hour of Jehovah’s most signal inter- 
position; it was the hour of national 
redemption. They might well remem- 
ber it “in all their dwellings through 
all their generations.” This festival 
recalled the scene and also the deliy- 
erance to which it immediately led. 
And the influence on the minds of all 
who observed it, both parents and 
children, was, or surely should have 
been: 

1. To strengthen their attachment 
to one another. There was danger, 
with the distribution into tribes, and 
with the Jordan cutting off two tribes 
and a half from the rest, that their 
national unity might be lost, and thus 
the distinctiveness for which they 
were called into being disappear. 
These common, sacred memories 
would help to bind them together, 
and to keep them one, 

2. To preserve their allegiance to 
their Divine Deliverer. These sacred 
recollections must excite (1) a sense 
of deepest obligation; (2) a corre- 
sponding feeling of profound grati- 
tude for such signal mercy; (3) a 
consequent renewal of their conse- 
cration of themselves to Jehovah’s 
service; and especially (4) a deter- 
mination to live that life of purity and 
separateness from heathen iniquity of 
which the “unleavened bread” spoke 
daily to their minds. 

II. National Mercies Which We 
Have Received From God and the In- 
fluence These Should Exert on Us. 
We are apt to celebrate the greatness 
of our country with too little refer- 
ence in our minds to the special 
favours we have received from God. 
The separation, through geological 
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processes, of our land from the conti- 
nent; the store of treasure laid up for 
our use beneath the surface; the min- 
gling of races; the upraising of 
mighty and godly men who have 
wrought great things for us; the se- 
curity of religious freedom; the rise 
and growth of the missionary and, 
subsequently, the evangelistic spirit, 
etc. These things and such things 
as these are national mercies, which 
we should frequently recall, and, re- 
membering them, we should (1) 
guard against national boastfulness, 
as if our “right hand” had done 
everything; (2) cultivate a sense of 
national obligation, with its accom- 
paniment of reverent gratitude; and 
especially (3) realise that we are 
what we are in order that we may bear 
witness to God’s truth, and extend 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

Ill. Special Individual Mercies We 


Have Received and the Influence We 
Should Gain From Their Remem- 
brance. Every human life, when it 
has reached maturity, contains in- 
stances of special as well as ordinary 
loving-kindness from the hand of 
God. These may be (1) recovery 
from dangerous illness; or (2) ex- 
trication from financial embarrass- 
ment; or (3) preservation of some 
precious life; or (4) deliverance from 
forming a foolish and fatal friend- 
ship, or from the perils attending 
compulsory association with the 
wicked; or (5) sense, suddenly or 
gradually imparted, of the suprem- 
acy of sacred things resulting in the 
acceptance of Christ as Lord and 
Saviour; or (6) revival from spir- 
itual sloth and backsliding. The re- 
membrance of these calls for (1) hu- 
mility, (2) gratitude, (3) consecra- 
tion.—William Clarkson. 


NUMBERS 


Irksomeness of Religion. 


“There is nothing at all, beside this 
manna, before our eyes.’—Numbers 


i ROce 


We all know how after a certain 
time the children of Israel began to 
loathe the manna. Their soul re- 
jected it, it was light food. It was 
bread from heaven, says the Psalmist 
—angels’ bread, and yet it proved dis- 
tasteful to the camp. The strange 
thing is that it was they—and not 
God’s enemies—who found the manna 
such a distasteful dish. It was the 
children of Israel who felt the diet 
irksome, and the children of Israel 
were the people of God. 

I, That leads me by quite a com- 
petent spiritualising—for did not 
Jesus say, “I am the bread’ ?—to 
dwell on a very urgent matter, I mean 
the irksomeness inherent in religion. 
There is nothing on earth so para- 
mount and vital as the relationship of 
the human soul to God. Yet men who 
have felt all that, and feel it now— 
and wherever an awakened soul is, 
there it is felt—such men and women, 
whensoever they reveal their souls, 
confess to the seasons, sometimes un- 
broken years, when religion was an 
irksome thing to them. 

Or again, one might say religion 
cannot be irksome if the great key- 
words of the New Testament be true. 
There is rest, and there is joy and 
love onthe narrow path which Jesus 
Christ hath trodden. But for all that, 
there are few travellers on that path 
who have not felt the irksomeness of 
their religion. 

II. We detect it sometimes by the 
quiet relief we feel when our religious 
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exercises are concluded—a certain se- 
cret sense of satisfaction when the 
prayer is got over, and the worship 
done. 

We detect it again in the way in 
which many try to put service in the 
place of personal religion. 

But the irksomeness of a quiet and 
abiding piety is seen above all in the 
love of religious excitement. 

III. I wonder if we can discern the 
grounds of this element of irksome- 
ness in heart-religion? Surely the 
first and deepest is just this—religion 
is spiritual, and we are carnal. It is 
because we are far from Christlike 
yet; it is because God is holiness and 
love and purity and truth, and because 
in religion we must walk with God, 
that even to the saint it has its irk- 
someness, 

Another reason for that same feel- 
ing is this, we strive and seem to 
make so little progress. 

But in our religion, I think it is 
the Cross above all else that does it. 
It is the fact that in the very centre 
there hangs the pallid figure on the 
tree. In other words, it is the abne- 
gation, it is the humility and self- 
denial, it is the renunciation of much 
that is sweet to us, and the eye fixed 
on a dying and bleeding Saviour; it 
is that, when life is sweet and full of 
music, and calling us as to the free- 
dom of a bird, that may keep an ele- 
ment of irksomeness in all following 
of the blessed Lord.—G. H. Morri- 


son. 


The Rule of the Road. 


“The wilderness by the way of the 
Red Sea.’”—Numbers 14: 25. 
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Every traveller has heard of the 
“rule of the road,” which must be 
obeyed in order to avoid accidents. 
There are certain rules of the road 
also to be observed by the pilgrim 
band on our journey to the Eternal 
City. 

1. First of all, there is only one 
road for Christ’s people to walk in. 
Walk in the old path, the King’s 
highway, the way of God’s command- 
ments. And this road of ours is 
by the way of the Red Sea—the Red 
Sea of Christ’s most precious blood! 
We must always keep in sight of 
that. 

2. Here is another rule of the road; 
do the duty which is nearest to you. 
There is an old English parsonage 
somewhere by the sea which has this 
sentence carved over its porch, “Do 
the next thing.” Let it be our motto. 
Some of us do nothing, because we 
do not.know where to begin; we are 
thinking of next week, when to-day’s 
duty stands before us. Each day 
brings its own work; let us try to do 
it faithfully, prayerfully, cheerfully, 
trustingly, and then we may be sure 
we are going forward in the right 
way. 

3. Another rule of the road is: 
be brave, “only be strong and very 
courageous.” Be brave enough to do 
what is right, no matter at what cost. 
The world will laugh at you, sneer 
at you, misjudge you. “Trust in God 
and do the right.” 

4. Here is another rule of the 
road: be neighbourly. Never forget 
that you belong to one family, one 


army on the march—the Holy Cath- 
olic Church. Naturalists tell us that 
the pine tree is one of the most in- 
hospitable, just as the oak is the most 
kindly, of trees. Beneath the shadow 
of the pine tree all is bare and deso- 
late. There are some people like the 
inhospitable pine tree, they live only 
for themselves, and never offer help, 
or comfort, or shelter to another. 
Let us try by God’s grace to make 
our path of life bright for others, 
not sad and desolate, like the pine 
wood. 

5. Yet another rule of the road: 
keep in the sunshine. On the jour- 
ney through life there is always a 
sunny side for the Christian. A cer- 
tain king once asked a famous gen- 
eral if he had seen the eclipse of 
the sun, and the Duke of Alva an- 
swered that he had too much to do on 
earth to have time to look up to 
heaven. Ah! if any of us are melan- 
choly, discontented, it is because we 
are looking too much at the earth, 
and not lifting up our eyes to heaven. 
I say to you, come out of the gloom 
of your own thoughts into the sun- 
shine, and thank God—‘Praise the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits.” 

6. One last rule of the road now: 
remember the road leads home. In 
all earthly journeys, however long 


and tiring, this thought always 
strengthens the traveller—I shall 
soon be home. Home, even an 


earthly home, is the central spot of 
every man’s life—H. J. Wilmot-Bux- 
ton. 


DEUTERONOMY 


Peril of Prosperity. 


“Beware lest thou forget the Lord.” 
—Deuteronomy 6: 12. 


Secular prosperity is hazardous. 
Unless the ship have ample ballast in 
the hold, a strong gale, however fa- 
vourable, will be likely to capsize the 
ship and bury her in the caverns of 
the sea. The greater our earthly 
abundance, the greater our need of 
religious principle. 

I. Wise Men Inherit the Fruit of 
Others’ Labours. Under the leader- 
ship of God, the Hebrews inherited 
cities which the Canaanites had bu'lt, 
and vineyards which the Amorites 
had planted. If we knew all the facts 
of the case, we should admire this 
as an act of righteous wisdom. We 
do know that the iniquity of the 
Amorites was a cup full to the brim. 
The Hebrews, with all their faults, 
were a superior race. Similar dis- 
placements have gone on in all the 
lands of the world. It is an instance 
of the “survival of the fittest.” Re- 
deemed men are destined to be the 
lords of the earth. The Church shall 
possess and rule the world. “All 
things are ours.” This inheritance of 
Canaan, with its cities and cattle and 
wealth, ought to have produced a 
deep sense of gratitude. All the He- 
brews enjoyed they owed to the boun- 
tiful hand of God. 

II. Sudden Prosperity Is a Se- 
vere Strain on Piety. The sense of 
daily and hourly dependence upon 
God for material food is an advan- 
tage; it is a constant incentive to 
gratitude and faith. Poor human na- 
ture cannot bear much indulgence. 
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Poverty is more conducive to Piety 
than wealth has ever been. Hence 
our Lord chose a state of poverty as 
most suited to his mission. “How 
hardly shall they that have riches en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven!” 
So long as men continue in the flesh, 
they prefer a visible God to an in- 
visible. So they say to gold, “Thou 
art my god.” To be singular in re- 
ligious belief and practice is always 
an arduous effort. The example of 
others has always been a sore temp- 
tation. Unless we can persuade them 
by the force of our superior faith, 
they are sure to bias us injuriously. 
Our safety lies in a stalwart and fear- 
less piety. 

Ill. To Fall from the Favour to 
the Frown of God Is Immeasurable 
and Complete. It would have been 
better for their peace and their repu- 
tation not to have inherited the land, 
than to be ejected from it again. It 
is a tremendous calamity, having been 
lifted high, to be thrown down. The 
effect of disloyalty among the He- 
brews would not simply be a replace- 
ment in their former state; it would 
be destruction from the face of the 
earth. In the realm of morals, we 
cannot descend to a station we have 
occupied aforetime. If there is de- 
clension, retrogression, fall, it must 
be to a lower level than that we for- 
merly held. The penalties imposed 
by righteousness are complete and 
remediless. We may well “stand in 
awe and sin not.” It is perilous in 
the extreme to “try” God’s patience— 
to make experiments on the long- 
suffering of God. Suddenly, He 
“whets his glittering sword, and his 
hand takes hold on judgment.” 
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IV. Hope Is an Inspiration of 
Strength. Although Moses had ad- 
dressed to them these cautions, and 
pointed out these perils, he will not 
think so meanly of them as to fore- 
cast their fall. He will cherish in 
his own breast the bright hope of 
their loyalty. He will call into exer- 
cise their own best principles and 
aspirations. He confidently predicts 
their wise and upward course, and 
sketches before their eyes their fu- 
ture greatness and security. Herein 
is wise generalship. If hope kindles 
her lamp in the human breast, all is 
not lost. This is Heaven’s cordial 
for a fainting soul—David Davies, 


Feast of Tabernacles. 


“Thou shalt observe the feast of 
tabernacles seven days, after that thou 
hast gathered in thy corn and thy 
wine. ... Every man shall give as 
he is able, according to the blessing 
of the Lord thy God which he hath 
given thee.’—Deuteronomy 16: 13, 17. 


The three great feasts of Israel— 
the Passover, the Feast of Weeks or 
Pentecost, and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles—were not only commemora- 
tive of national blessings or prophetic 
of yet greater spiritual blessings to 
be bestowed, but they were conspicu- 
ously connected with the three great 
seasons of the tillage of Palestine— 
the barley and the wheat harvests and 
the vintage. This Feast of Taber- 
nacles was the most joyous of them 
all. Above and beyond all other 
marks of joy and utterances of 
thanksgiving, the law laid stress on 
the thankofferings of love. Men were 
not to appear before the Lord empty. 
The law, “Freely have ye received, 
freely give,” applies to the natural 
as well as to the spiritual life, and 
there can be no true fulfilment in the 
latter if it is neglected in the for- 
mer. Harvest festivals are valuable 
in this age. 


I. They tell us of the truth which 
we are constantly tempted to forget— 
that the God of grace is also the God 
of nature; that the Son of God is 
also the Divine Word, the Eternal 
Wisdom, by whom all laws of nature 
are ordained; that the Holy Ghost is 
also the Lord and giver of life, and 
that not only are all holy thoughts 
and desires His gifts, but that even 
the skill of the artist and the builder 
speak of a wisdom for all manner of 
workmanship which is His gift. Har- 
vest thanksgivings help us to look 
out on the world of nature and of 
men with more large-hearted sym- 
pathies. 

II. They bear their witness that 
we believe that the laws of nature are 
the expression of an Almighty Fa- 
ther’s will, and that we accept its 
workings, not with simple submission, 
but with thankfulness and trust. 

UI. They bring us into fellowship 
w.th the old religious life of Israel. 
It adds to the interest with which we 
think of this feast, to remember that 
one large and important part of our 
Lord’s teaching was connected with 
it. The history of one feast of Tab- 
ernacles occupies four chapters of 
St. John’s Gospel. Its ritual was 
present to the eyes of men, and to 
His own thoughts, when He stood 
and cried, “I am the light of the 
world. If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.”—E. H. 
Plumptre. 


No Retreat. 


“Ye shall henceforth return no 
more that way.’—Deuteronomy 17: 
16. 


In these words, Moses reminds the 
people that Egypt once quitted was 
quitted for ever. If they should come 
in the course of time to desire and to 
choose a king, he must by no means 
take them back to Egypt; their dark 
experience of Egyptian bondage was 
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never to be repeated. They should 
return that way no more. The only 
course open to them was to go onward 
to the realisation of their destiny as a 
free people, for the gate behind them 
was closed, never to be opened again. 
The text may naturally be regarded 
as God’s voice to his emancipated 
host, saying, “No retreat!” We shall 
apply this to the life of believers. It 
is true in two spheres. 

I. It Is True in the Sphere of Be- 
ing. With regard to the old state 
of sin, out of which the children of 
God have been brought by the re- 
demption which is in Christ Jesus and 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, it 
is true, “ye shall henceforth return 
no more that way.” 

1. They may not if they would. 
They have quitted the broad road 
which leadeth to destruction, and, 
through the gateway of repentance, 
have entered on “the King’s highway 
of holiness.” Having once come over 
from Satan to Christ, it is altogether 
forbidden them to dream of a re- 
turn. Whosoever he be who has 
avowedly quitted the service of sin 
for that of the living God, never 
must he think of returning to the 
world he has left. Back to his old life 
of sin? Never! He is to reckon 
himself henceforth as “dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God,” and, 
whether living or dying, he is to be 
the Lord’s. 

2. They would not if they might. 
Not only is it the Law of God that 
they must not retreat, but the law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
leads them to say, “We will not, by 
the help of God.” And herein is the 
blessed freedom of the new creature 
in Christ Jesus. What God wills, he 
wills. He has voluntarily left the 
world, and voluntarily he remains out 
of its camp. The very thought of 
“returning any more that way” is 
anguish to him. He has said to earth, 
once for all, farewell; to sinful pleas- 
ures, farewell; to the pride of life, 


farewell. He has cast in his lot with 
Christ, and he esteems reproach for 
him greater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt. He would not move a step 
that is not towards God and heaven. 
He has done with the vanities of 
earth, and can return no more that 
way! 

Il. It Is True in the Sphere of 
Time. We can neither retrace the 
steps we have already trodden, nor 
recall nor reproduce the circumstances 
of bygone days or years. 

1. We cannot recall, or change, or 
obliterate the past, even if we would. 
The trials and cares of bygone years 
are gone, never to be repeated. The 
actions of past years are done, and 
however we may desire it, they can- 
not be undone. There is no such 
thing as recalling a single moment, to 
correct what has been amiss, nor eras- 
ing a single word or deed so as to 
prevent its issues travelling on to 
eternity! We may do something now 
to shape future years, but—to alter 
past years—nothing. For good or ill 
they have left their mark. We can 
alter nothing. We can “return no 
more that way.” 

2. The pilgrim, Zionward, would 
not retreat if he could. The child 
of God who has been, however im- 
perfectly, endeavouring in Divine 
strength to serve and please his Fa- 
ther in heaven, reviewing his years 
with their trials, afflictions and cares, 
feels it to be a great joy to him that 
he can return no more that way. He 
would not linger here. He wants to 
speed him onward. He ofttimes sings 
at eventide, with thankful heart, “A 
Day’s March Nearer Home.” The 
goal of his being is ahead. To serve 
God here is blissful. But he longs, 
not to repeat past imperfections, but 
to “go on unto perfection,” to press 
forward towards the higher service 
of the heavenly world. He feels and 
knows that all the Divine arrange- 
ments for him are mercy and truth. 
He would not change them. Mercy 
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shuts off the past beyond recall. 
Truth opens the future—C, Clem- 
ance. 


New Year Watchwords. 


“Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; 
and as thy days so shall thy strength 
be.—Deuteronomy 33:25. 


We stand at the threshold of an- 
other year. The past is irrevocable. 
The future is before us. How shall 
we prepare ourselves to go up into it? 

I. There Are Tasks Awaiting Us; 
the life of a true disciple of Christ 
is not a sinecure. His prayer for us 
is that we may bear “fruit,” “much 
fruit,” “more fruit.” Passive piety is 
scarcely better than none at all. lf 
we are followers of the Christ we 
may not shrink from cares and*bur- 
dens and responsibilities. Yet whodis 
sufficient for these things? If we set 
out alone and unprepared the journey 
will be too much for us. My weak- 
ness—God’s strength, these are the 
sandals wherewith we journey suc- 
cessfully along the path of duty. 

Il. There Are Temptations Before 
Us. This needs must be. The grapes 
must be pressed or there will be no 
wine, but we are never alone in the 
hour of trial unless we choose to be. 
A wrongdoer says: “I couldn’t help 


it; the temptation was greater than I 
could bear.” This is never true. The 
word of the Lord assures us to the 
contrary. “Lo, I am with you al- 
ways; I will not leave you alone, I 
will come to you.” If we yield to 
temptation it is because we refuse 
His help, for He is not far from 
every one of us. And besides this 
present Christ we have the strong 
staff of the Written Word to lean 
on. A Bible Christian is a strong 
Christian. 

Ill. There Are Sorrows Before Us. 
And where shall we find comfort? 
God knows. There is strength in 
that. God is not the author of our 
calamities. But there is a sense in 
which God is present always in the 
midst of pain and sorrow. It does 
not spring up out of the ground. It 
does not come to pass without His 
permission, decree. He controls it, re- 
strains it, and in the long run makes 
all things work together for good to 
them that love Him. And our afflic- 
tion after all is “light, and but for a 
momenf.” A glance at the starry 
heavens reveals ten thousand times 
ten thousand worlds, and the longer 
we gaze the more come whirling into 
view. How little this world seems: 
how infinitesimal. So is time in re- 
lation to eternity. So is the pain of 
to-day to the glory of to-morrow.— 
David J. Burrell. 


JOSHUA 


Taking Jericho. 


“The wall fell down flat.”—Joshua 
6:20. 


The taking of Jericho is the first 
great victory of the Israelites over 
the Canaanites. It is a type of the 
victory of the people of God over 
their adversaries. We learn from it 
the secret and the method of success 
in this conflict. 

I. The First Thing Demanded of 
the people of Israel is a great act of 
faith. It was no slight exercise of 
faith to believe that the sounding of 
the sacred trumpets would suffice to 
overthrow those massive walls which 
rose like impregnable ramparts 
around the city. It was necessary 
that the besiegers should rise above 
all the merely material aspects of the 
situation, and endure, as said the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“as seeing him who is invisible,” and 
relying wholly on His word (Heb. 
bb'27):. 

II. This faith is not a mere feel- 
ing of trust; it involves also a posi- 
tive and perilous deed, The Israelites 
are not to wait in inaction the work- 
ing of a miracle on their behalf; they 
have a direct command to obey. The 
ark is to be triumphantly borne, some- 
Himes to the stirring sound of trum- 
pets, around the walls of Jericho, 
from the top of which the enemy 
might take deadly aim at the be- 
siegers. Thus, for Israel to believe 
is to obey; it is to act in spite of 
danger. This is the faith of which 
it is said that it “overcomes the 
world” (1 John 5:4). 

Ill. This Faith Finds a Response 
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in the Mighty Grace of God. That 
grace delights in sovereign manifesta- 
tions. In the exercise of His abso- 
lute freedom, God has often chosen 
“things that are not to bring to nought 
things that are,” (1 Cor. 1:28), thus 
magnifying His grace by the very 
disproportion between the results and 
the apparent means used to effect 
them. What power is there in the 
sound of a trumpet to shake the 
solid foundation of a city wall? Can 
its shrillest blast make the massive 
granite tremble to its fall? God will 
show that the power is His alone; 
that Israel’s confidence must be in 
no arm of flesh, but in Him only. 
Undoubtedly He does often make use 
of those natural means which are of 
His own appointment, and His grace 
is not in the ordinary course of 
things opposed to nature. Religious 
life is not magic, but those grand 
manifestations of Divine sovereignty 
which are called miracles bring us 
into immediate contact with the sov- 
ereign power of God from which all 
blessed influences flow. Let us not 
forget, moreover, that there is a 
distinction to be observed between 
what may be called the creative pe- 
riod of the religion of redemption, 
and its subsequent stage of preser- 
vation and development. The cur- 
rent of the new life must first hol- 
low out its channel, before it can 
pursue its even way between the 
banks of a defined course. Hence 
with regard to miracles, there is a 
great difference between the age 
which saw the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, and our own day, which is an 
era of development only. 


IV. The fall of the walls of Jer- 
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icho before the blast of the sacred 
trumpets is an apt symbol of the 
triumph of spirit over material force. 
The sacred trumpets accompanied the 
songs of Israel, its hymns of wor- 
ship raised to the true God. It was 
this glorious truth of the one living 
and true God which finally subdued 
the Canaanitish nations. Mind moves 
matter; it always triumphs over ma- 
terial obstacles. Force can avail 
nothing against it, because it is it- 
self the power of God. Primitive 
Christianity saw the citadel of pa- 


ganism fall before it. All-powerful 
Rome fell prostrate when the gospel 
trumpet sent forth its sonorous voice 
into the midst of a down-trodden and 
decaying world. Thus, also, in a 
later age did the fortress of Romish 
superstition crumble into ruin before 
Luther’s hymn, which embodies the 
whole spirit of the Reformation. The 
hymn on justification by faith was 
like Israel’s trumpets to the Papal 
Jericho. “Believe only, and thou 
shalt see the glory of God” (John 
11;20).—E, D. Pressense. 


JUDGES 


The Friend in Need. 


“Did ye not hate me, and expel me 
out of my father’s house? And why 
are ye come unto me now when ye are 
in distress?”—Judges 11:7. 


I. The Value of a True Friend Is 
Seen in the Time of Adversity. Jeph- 
thah was hated by the elders of Is- 
tael in prosperous times, but when 
trouble came he was discovered to be 
their best friend. The wise man 
will endeavour to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the good and great. It is 
foolish to let valued friends pass 
away from us through negligence or 
slight offence. There are few forms 
of earthly riches more valuable than 
that of a treasury of friendships. 
We may be careless of this in cir- 
cumstances of ease; but if so, trouble 
will reveal our mistake. Christ is a 
Friend too often neglected in pros- 
perity, but found to be the one needed 
Helper in the hour of darkness (Isa. 
On: 2)s 

Il. The Best Friend Is Not Al- 
ways the Most Popular. He may be 
poor, unpretending, eccentric, or dull. 
It is foolish to choose our friends by 
the superficial attractions of social 
amusement. The boon companion 
may prove a shallow friend. Ster- 
ling qualities of fidelity, self-denying 
devotion, &c., are not always accom- 
panied by brilliant conversational 
gifts and such other pleasing char- 
acteristics as shine in festive scenes. 
Christ, the best of friends, was de- 
spised and rejected of men. It may 
be that the very excellency of the 
friend is the cause of his unpopu- 
larity. He will not lend himself to 
low pursuits, and so is considered 
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morose; he refuses to flatter our 
weakness—perhaps bravely and dis- 
interestedly rebukes our faults—and 
is therefore thought censorious and 
offensive; he aims at raising us to 
what is worthy of our efforts, and is 
voted “a bore.” The time of trou- 
ble will destroy this unjust estimate, 
but it would be more wise and gen- 
erous in us to value our friends at 
all times for their best qualities, even 
though the sobriety of them may ap- 
pear dull. 

Ill. The True Friend Will Not 
Refuse Help in Need, Although He 
May Have Received Unworthy Treat- 
ment tn Prosperous Times. Jephthah 
naturally reproaches the elders of Is- 
rael, but he is too noble to refuse to 
come to their help. True friendship 
is generous, unselfish, and forgiving. 
It does not stand “on its rights,” “on 
its dignity.” It is more concerned 
with the welfare of those in whom 
it is interested than with their deserts. 
The patriot will not let his country 
suffer because he is _ personally 
piqued at the conduct of its leaders. 
The Christian should learn not to 
injure the cause of Christ through 
the pride and offence which the 
wrong conduct of responsible persons 
in the Church may excite. Israel is 
larger than the elders of Israel. The 
Church is greater than her doctors 
and ministers. Jephthah is a type 
of Christ, who does not refuse to 
help us though we have rejected him 
in the past—W. F. Adeney. 


A Forfeited Gift. 


“He wist not that the Lord was 
departed from him.’—Judges 16: 20. 
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I. The fall and the death of Sam- 
son are illustrative of a recurrent 
human experience. Unfaithfulness to 
a Divine gift results in its with- 
drawal. In a sense all men are di- 
vinely gifted, though their gifts dif- 
fer both in quality and in degree, 
which is precisely what we ought to 
expect. Suppose Samson had lived 
and died like the great lawgiver of 
Israel—who can think about Moses 
without believing his estimate of 
manhood is better for that life? 
Joshua, who, inspired by a greater 
than himself, hearing his Divine call, 
“Moses my servant is dead, now 
therefore arise,’ rose captain of Is- 
rael, faithful to the call, was faith- 
ful to the last, in his dying hour call- 
ing Israel before him. “Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve.” Eli- 
jah, the most picturesque of them 
all, a solitary figure in a decadent 
age, defying all the untoward tend- 
encies of his time, witnessing for 
God and in the sublimity of his 
death impressing Israel for good like 
Samson, but oh, in what a different 
fashion! Suppose that Samson’s life 
and death had been as these—for he 
was called to the first place just as 
these were? He had his opportunity 
and he put.it away. 

Ii. Vocation may be forfeited, and 
there is no tragedy so sad, no end so 
melancholy, as that in which a man 
discovers that he has been living for 
long without God and without the 
gift that ought to have led him to 
great things. You have had your 
gracious opportunity, your season of 


vision, and whatever kind of man 
you are it will be of no use to you 
in the great day of reckoning for 
you to deny the moment when the 
opportunity came. Do we know the 
opportunity when it comes? Are we 
clear as to the moment when we stop 
our ears and close our eyes and turn 
our feet from the pathway of duty? 
You know perfectly well if this gift 
that is in you is debased, and when 
you know it you have rightly judged 
in the day of dread discovery that 
the Spirit of the Lord has departed. 

III. It is sometimes said that the 
word of the prophet has no hearing 
in these days. Men are indifferent 
to the claims of the Christ. God has 
but little place in their lives. Now, 
is it true of the men who reject God 
and Christ, and the Bible, and with it 


all the ideals and associations that | 


belong of right thereto—is it true 
that they are living the life of the 
highest they can see? When you 
exchanged something else for Christ, 
did you choose a higher or did you 
choose a lower? If you chose a 
lower, putting from you the higher, 
on whatever hypocritical pretext your 
choice was made, you did it know- 
ingly, and you forfeited a great op- 
portunity and you thrust from you 
the Divine gift. Recognise that the 
Divine gift rests upon you for just 
what you are and where you are, 
and that it can be withdrawn, and it 
may be so, You are not living to 
your highest, and yet you could in 
the strength of the Lord God.—R. J. 
Campbell. 


1 SAMUEL 


The Unrecognised Voices of God. 


“Samuel did not yet know the 
Lord.’—1 Samuel 3:7. 


We turn to the revelation in Christ 
for comfort, only to realise how 
long the silence has been since God 
spoke to men in Him. What we long 
for is to hear God for ourselves, to 
hear Him speak to-day. 

I. God Speaks to Men To-day. 
Unless God speaks now we cannot 
really believe that He ever spoke to 
men. It is absurd to imagine that a 
revelation was made to men through 
long centuries and closed in the year, 
say, A. D. 70, and no voice from the 
great Unseen has come since. He 
does speak, and it is by the Bible 
that we test the voice and know the 
voice of God from other voices. 

II. God Speaks ta Men Now, but 
we often do not recognise His voice. 
In so saying I do not deny that God 
speaks to men through audible means, 
and comes to men in dreams and 
visions, impressions and appearances. 
But God does not speak to all of us 
in visions and voices and impres- 
sions. 

Ill. How, Then, May We Recog- 
nise the Voice of God when He 
speaks to-day? (a) God speaks to 
men in the highest conscience of the 
time. (b) God speaks to men when 
men’s thoughts are stirred to higher 
conceptions of truth. (c) God speaks 
to men through our fellow-men. 

IV. Let Us Each Listen for God’s 
Voice in Our Individual Lives. For 
if God speaks to nations and genera- 
tions, He will speak to individuals. 
How shall I know, then, that God 
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speaks to me? We speak to Him in 
prayer, but there comes no audible 
answer, and we often wonder 
whether, after all, God hears. How 
shall we know? When prayer makes 
us better men He has spoken. When- 
ever our conscience is touched, when- 
ever our souls are stirred, whenever 
there comes the inspiration to a new, 
better life, that good and perfect gift 
has come down from above, and if 
we reject it we have rejected God 
himself.—E, Aldom French. 


The Choice Young Man. 


“A choice young man.’—1 Samuel 
OR 2: 


This was Saul the son of Kish, 
This description was given of the 
Benjamite early in life, and as a 
young man he was—in some respects 
at least—most exemplary. It is a 
mistake to think of Saul as through- 
out an objectionable and wicked char- 
acter. His later life was most unsat- 
isfactory; but as we have him here, 
the son of Kish is not without many 
admirable traits. 

I. The First Thing to Notice About 
Young Saul Is His Fine Physique. 
As he is introduced to us, the son of 
Kish is tall in stature, graceful in 
build, fresh and healthy in appear- 
ance, good-looking and handsome, and 
withal of a lordly mien and carriage. 
Do not despise a fine physique. The 
outward should be the expression of 
the inward; the physical part of us 
should be the symbol of the spiritual 
part of us. Physical beauty alone is 
a poor thing. But if there be a beau- 
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tiful soul, there cannot be a repulsive 
or unpleasant face. Intelligence and 
goodness will impart beauty to a form 
otherwise without attractions. 

II. The Second Thing to Notice 
About Him Is His Filial Piety. The 
asses of his father had wandered 
from their pasture. He told his son 
to take a servant and go in search of 
the animals. And Saul did so, with 
alacrity, diligence, and cheerfulness. 
For days he wandered over hills and 
through valleys in pursuit of his task. 
He did as he was told, offering no 
objections and asking no questions. 
There is no duty more plainly or 
strongly enforced in the Scriptures 
than the duty of obeying parents; 
and with it are associated the highest 
rewards and the severest punish- 
ments; and these rewards and pun- 
ishments pertain not only to the 
future but to the present life. Grati- 
tude for all that parents have been 
to us should be a sufficiently strong 
motive to filial devotion. But here 
it has pleased God to give a further 
incentive—even His reward and bless- 
ing. 

Ill. The Third Thing to Notice 
About Him Is His Modest Disposi- 
tion. On Samuel calling him to the 
kingdom you remember his answer— 
“Am not I a Benjamite, of the small- 
est of the tribes of Israel? And my 
family the least of all the families of 
Benjamin? Wherefore then speakest 
thou to me after this manner?” 
While pride makes men ridiculous, 
humility commands admiration and 
love. But modesty may degenerate 
into a vice—a vice not particularly 
common, however, among young men. 
I would rather have a man over- 
estimate than under-estimate his pow- 
ers. While the first mistake may 
stimulate small talents to the per- 
formance of great deeds, the last may 
prevent great talents from achieving 
half their possibilities. 

IV. The Fourth Thing to Notice 
About Him Is His Independent and 


Generous Spirit. In search of the 
asses he came near to the town where 
resided the prophet Samuel. The 
servant suggested to him that he 
should consult the seer about the 
strayed herd. “But,” said Saul, “be- 
hold, if we go, what shall we bring 
the man? for the bread is spent in 
our vessels and there is not a present 
to bring to the man of God: what 
have we?” And the servant answered 
Saul again, and said, “Behold, I have 
in my hand the fourth part of a 
shekel of silver: that will I give to 
the man of God, to tell us our way.” 
Saul was a gentleman. Do not say 
that this was an Eastern custom. It 
was, and the plate at the church door 
is a Western custom. It is the height 
of meanness to receive all the advan- 
tages of churches and to bear no 
share, or no adequate share in their 
support.—A, F. Forrest. 


Influence of Music. 


“And it came to pass, when the evil 
spirit from God was upon Saul, that 
David took an harp, and played with 
his hand: so Saul was refreshed, and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.’”—1 Samuel 16:23. 


All men, with rare exceptions, are 
susceptible to the influence of music; 
some men peculiarly so. It was thus 
with Saul (ch. 10:10; 19:23); and 
on this account, perhaps, his servants 
suggested the sending for a skilful 
musician to soothe his melancholy. 
The visit of David had the desired 
effect, and he “went and returned” 
(was going and returning) “to feed 
his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.” 
Consider the soothing influence of 
music as— 

I. Provided by Divine Providence. 
It is one of the manifold indications 
of the goodness of God in the adapta- 
tion of man to his surroundings so as 
to derive enjoyment from them. The 
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world is full of music. In trouble and 
agitation especially it soothes and 
cheers. “It brings a tone out of the 
higher worlds into the spirit of the 
hearer” (K6ster). Its direct influ- 
ence is exerted upon the nervous sys- 
tem, which is intimateiy connected 
with all mental activity. As the con- 
dition of the brain and nerves is af- 
fected by it, so also it affects the state 
of mind. “Pythagoras quieted the 
perturbations of the mind with a 
harp.” Elisha, when chafed and dis- 
turbed in spirit, called for a minstrel, 
and was prepared by the soothing 
strains of his harp for prophetic in- 
spiration (2 Kings 3:5). Divine 
providence ordered the visit of David 
to Saul, over whom mercy still lin- 
gered. He was not only freed from 
the immediate pressure of fear and 
despondency, but also restored to a 
mental condition which was favour- 
able to repentance and return to God. 
Music is a means of grace, and when 
rightly used conveys much spiritual 
benefit to men. “All melody and all 
harmony, all music upon earth, is 
beautiful in as far as it is a pattern 
and type of the everlasting music 
which is in heaven” (C. Kingsley). 
Il. Productive of Extraordinary 
Effects. “Saul was refreshed, and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” “The music was more 
than a mere palliative. It brought 
back for the time the sense of a true 
order, a secret, inward harmony, an 
assurance that it is near every man, 
and that he may enter into it” 
(Maurice). Many other instances of 
a similar nature, both in ancient and 
modern times, have been recorded. 
One of the most noteworthy is that of 
Philip V. of Spain, who was restored 
from profoundest melancholy by the 
magical voice of Farinelli. “Psalmody 
is the calm of the soul, the repose of 
the spirit, the arbiter of peace. It 
silences the wave and conciliates the 
whirlwind of our passions. It is an 
engenderer of friendship, a healer of 


dissension, a reconciler of enemies. 
It repels the demons, lures the min- 
istry of angels, shields us from nightly 
terrors, and refreshes us in daily 
toil” (Basil). 

Ill. Perfected by Special Endow- 
ments possessed by the musician. 
David’s harp was the accompaniment 
of his voice as he sang “psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs’ expressive 
of the sympathy, confidence, hope, 
and joy of his soul; “the prelude to 
the harpings and songs which flowed 
from the harp of the future royal 
singer.’ His musical and poetic gifts 
were great, and they were consecrated 
to the glory of God and the good of 
men. “Did the music banish the 
demon? Not so. But the high frame 
of mind into which the king was 
brought by it sufficed to limit at least 
the sphere of the operation of the 
evil spirit within him; while the full, 
clear, conscious life of faith on the 
part of Saul would have altogether 
destroyed the power of the wicked 
one. Besides, the silent intercessions 
of David sent up to heaven on the 
wings of the music of his harp must 
have contributed not a little to the 
results with which his melodies were 
crowned” (Krummacher). ‘The Lord 
was with him” (ver, 18). 

IV. Partial and Temporary in Its 
Wholesome Power. Saul was not 
completely cured of his malady. A 
breathing-space was afforded him for 
seeking God. But he failed to do so. 
On the indulgence of envy, “the evil 
spirit from God came upon him” 
again with greater power than before 
(Matt. 12:45), and that which for- 
merly calmed and gladdened him now 
excited him to demoniacal frenzy and 
murderous passion. “It is said that 
the evil spirit departed, but not that 
the good spirit returned. Saul’s 
trouble was alleviated, but not re- 
moved. The disease was still there, 
The results of David’s harp were 
negative and superficial. So is it with 
the sinner still. There are many out- 
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ward applications which act like spir- 
itual chloroform upon the soul. They 
soothe and calm and please, but that 
is all; they do not go below the sur- 
face, nor touch the deep-seated malady 
within. Our age is full of such ap- 
pliances, literary and religious, all got 
up for the purpose of soothing the 
troubled spirits of men. Excitement, 
gaiety, balls, theatres, operas, con- 
certs, ecclesiastical music, dresses, 
performances, what are all these but 
man’s appliances for casting out the 
evil spirit and healing the soul’s hurt 
without having recourse to God’s 
remedy” (Bonar). 

Learn—1. That the excellent gift of 
music should excite our admiration of 
the Giver, “the First Composer,” and 
our devout thankfulness to him. 

2. That it ought not to be perverted 
from its proper intention, and em- 
ployed, as it too frequently is, in the 
service of sin (Isa. 5:12; Amos 
695) 

3. That the soothing and elevating 
effect of a “concord of sweet sounds” 
must not be mistaken for the peace 
and joy of true religion. 

4. That nothing but the gospel of 
Christ and the power of His Spirit 
can effect the moral and spiritual re- 
newal of man, and restore him to “his 
right mind’ (Mark 5:15).—Benja- 
min Dale. 


Religious Enthusiasm, True and 
False. 


“And he also stripped off his 
clothes, and he also prophesied before 
Samuel.’—1 Samuel 19:24. 


This is a sort of subject that needs 
to be thought out and discreetly 
treated. And yet it can ever be 
made quite plain. It goes off into 
mystery on every side; for the action 
of the nervous system is involved in 
this, and the whole question of con- 
tagious emotion which not the best 


physiologists thoroughly understand. 
But without going into physiological 
questions, there are here things very 
plain which ought to be known by all 
intelligent Christians. 

I. There is a religious excitation 
or excitement which may not have 
any moral quality or influence what- 
ever. It is not affected—it is real. 
It is not insincere; it is sincere. I 
mean a person who really is lifted up 
and carried along with a rush of 
sacred enthusiasm. He cries for 
mercy, and he sings loudly of salva- 
tion. I do not say that all excitement 
is useless, but I say that there is an 
excitement that only amounts to this. 
God forbid that we should for a mo- 
ment deny that there are cases in 
which people get real permanent good. 
But the excitement is only the ac- 
companiment; it is not the change.” 
The only thing of real value is the 
exercise of conscience, and enlighten- 
ment of the understanding, the turn- 
ing of the affections and the will to 
God in Christ and to righteousness. 

Il. The degree in which religious 
emotion overpowers the body is gen- 
erally proportioned to the ignorance 
of the mind, or to its alienation or 
estrangement from God. David 
joined the company of these prophets 
without any excitement or frenzy. 
Why was that? Because David had 
more oi the matter in him than Saul. 
He was a man of God himself, and 
the religious emotions flowed through 
him without resistance—found in him 
a congenial recipient. But Saul was 
in an evil mood. Envy and murder 
were in his heart, and when this pure 
sacred impulse came to him it met 
with the stronger resistance. Then 
there was this bodily manifestation, 
this falling down upon the ground, 
which far from being a sign of grace, 
was rather indicative of the lower 
moral state in which the man was 
found, and the resistance that his 
mind and heart made to the spirit 
upon him. 
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III. If this is right, and surely this 
is right—it is historical—this case 
should teach those persons who have 
at various times made a great ado 
over prostrations and trances and 
long fastings as signs of the work of 
grace to be somewhat more cautious 
in their utterances. These things 
occur almost always in the case of 
a morbid hysterical temperament, in 
which case they are only a sign of 
disease, not of health; or in the case 
of a very ignorant person who is 
overwhelmed with things of whichthe 
has no intelligent conception; or in 
cases where there has been a very 
awful estrangement from God, and 
the Word of His grace finds an ob- 
struction. The Bible teaches us to be 
calm and fervent, fervent and calm. 
Let the evidence of our Christian 
faith and character be found not in 
any passing mood of excitement, but 
in the moral excellence that we ex- 
hibit in the fruit of the light and of 
the spirit that we daily bring forth— 
D. Fraser. 


The Prosperous Fool. 


“But the man was churlish and evil 
in his doings.’—1 Samuel 25: 3. 


This chapter is like a picture gal- 
lery in which are exhibited the por- 
traits of Samuel and the elders of 
Israel, David and his men, with the 
Bedouin marauders in the back- 
ground; Nabal, the wealthy sheep- 
owner, his sheep-shearers and boon 
companions, Abigail and her maid- 
ens, and Ahinoam of Jezreel. Let us 
pause and look at one of them— 
Nabal. “As his name is, so is he;” 
a fool, i.e., a stupid, wicked, and god- 
less man. “According to the Old 
Testament representation folly is a 
correlate of ungodliness which inevit- 
ably brings down punishment” (Keil). 
He is such an one as is described by 
the Psalmist (Ps. 14:1), often men- 


tioned by the wise man (Prov. 17: 16; 
19:1; 21:24), called a churl by the 
prophet (Isa. 32:5-7), and referred 
to by our Lord in the parable (Luke 
12: 13-21). What a contrast between 
his appearance and that of Samuel! 

.. His Advantages Were Great. 1. 
He belonged to a good family. “He 
was of the house of Caleb,” who: 
“wholly followed Jehovah God of 
Israel,” and had “a part among the 
children of Judah.” But he inherited 
none of the better qualities of his 
illustrious ancestor. “A good ex-+ 
traction is a reproach to him who de- 
generates from it.” Religious privi- 
leges also, unless rightly used, only 
serve to increase condemnation. 

2. He possessed an excellent wife; 
“a woman of good understanding and 
of a beautiful countenance,” prudent, 


generous, and devout. “A prudent 
wife is from the Lord” (Prov. 
19:14). But many a man is little 


benefited by the gift. His worldly 
prosperity may be increased by her 
skilful management of his household 
whilst his spiritual condition is not 
improved by her example, counsel and 
prayers. The persistently bad are 
hardened by their intimate intercourse 
with the good. 

3. He enjoyed immense prosperity. 
“The man was very great (wealthy), 
and he had three thousand sheep, 
and a thousand goats,” a palatial resi- 
dence in Maon, and a house at Car- 
mel where his business lay. He may 
have inherited his wealth, or he may 
have had wisdom enough to know 
how to make and keep it, industrious 
himself, and profiting by the industry 
of others; it is not improbable from 
his language concerning slaves that 
he was one of those usurers and op- 
pressors from whose exactions many 
of David’s men sought to free them- 
selves by flight. “Here we may see 
the fickle and uncertain state of the 
world” (Willet); “the wicked in 
great power” (Ps. 37:35), and the 
good oppressed (Ps. 73:10). But “a 
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man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he 
possesseth” (Luke 12:15). His 
abundance should make him thankful 
to God and generous to men. It has 
often, however, the reverse effect, 
and “the prosperity of fools shall de- 
stroy them” (Deut. 8: 10-20; Prov. 
1232). 

Il. His Character Was Worthless. 
“The man was churlish” (hard and 
harsh) “and evil in his doings.” 

1. He had evidently no thought of 
God as the living, ever-present One, 
the true King of Israel, the Author 
and Preserver of his life, the Giver 
of all his blessings, the moral Ruler 
to whom he was responsible for their 
proper employment. What was ma- 
terial and sensible was to him the 
only reality. He recognised in prac- 
tice no will superior to his own, and 
lived “without God in the world.” 

2. He was regardless of the claims 
of other people; despising those who 
were beneath him in social position, 
headstrong, and resentful of every 
word which his servants might say to 
him in opposition to his way and for 
his good; illiberal toward the needy, 
unjust and ungrateful, “requiting,evil 
for good”; disparaging the character 
and conduct of others, and railing 
upon them in coarse and insulting 
language. “His wealth had not en- 
dowed him with common sense; but, 
like many in our own day, he imag- 


ined that because he was in affluent 
circumstances he might with impunity 
indulge in rude, ill-mannered sneers 
at all who were around him.’—W. M. 
Taylor. 

3. He lived for himself alone; re- 
garding his wealth as his own (“My 
bread and my water,’ &c.), using it 
only for himself, making an ostenta- 
tious display (“the feast of a king”), 
and indulging in intemperance, “the 
voluntary extinction of reason.” “So 
is he that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, and is not rich toward God.” 

Ill. His End Was Miserable (vers. 
36-39). 

1. He was overtaken by death very 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and when 
he was unprepared for it. “Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee,” &c. 

2. He suffered the natural pen- 
alty of the course which he had 
pursued. 

3. He was consigned to his grave 
without honour. Whilst “all Israel 
mourned” for Samuel, none lamented 
him. 

Learn that—1. The worth of a man 
consists not in what he has, but in 
what he is. 

2. Wealth entails on its possessor 
a serious responsibility for its proper 
use. 

3. The inequalities of men’s earthly 
position disappear in the light of 
truth and eternity—Benjamin Dale. 
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Family Worship. 


“Then David returned to bless his 
household.’—2 Samuel 6: 20. 


“And David returned to bless his 
household.” A benediction or bless- 
ing is essentially a prayer to God that 
His blessing may be bestowed upon 
others; and, being uttered in their 
presence by one who (like the head 
of a household) holds a position of 
authority in relation to them, it is 
also, to some extent, an assurance of 
the blessing. Of family worship no- 
tice— 

I. Its Obligation; which (although 
it is not expressly enjoined) is evident 
from: 1. The relation of the family 
to God: its Founder, Preserver, 
Ruler, Benefactor, “the God of all 
the families of the earth” (Ps. 68:6; 
Wer, ols 15 Eph. 3:15). Out of this 
relation arises the duty of honoring 
Him (Mal. 1:6); acknowledging the 
dependence of the family, confessing 
its sins, seeking His mercy, and 
praising Him for His benefits; nor, 
without family worship, can its spir- 
itual end be fulfilled (Mal. 2:15). 2. 
The responsibility of the head of the 
household to order it in the fear of 
God (Gen. 18:18; Prov. 22:6; Eph. 
6:4; 1 Tim. 3:4), which involves 
this obligation. 3. Precepts, promises, 
etc., with reference to prayer, which 
have a manifest application to social 
worship in the family (1 Chron. 16: 
hiemelet lO S255 Matte O39 > a kom: 
16Aole lume 2265) 4¢.5)> e405 The 
conduct of good men, approved of 
God, and therefore indicative of His 
will and recorded for imitation. 
Abraham (Gen. 12:7, 8), Jacob (Gen. 


35:2, 3), Job (1:5), Joshua (24: ae 


David, Daniel (6:10), Cornelius 
(Acts 10:1), and others. “Wherever 
I have a tent, there God shall have an 
altar” (John Howard). 

Il. Jis Manner. It should be per- 
formed: 1. With regularity and con- 
stancy; other family duties being ar- 
ranged with reference to it, and pub- 
lic worship made, not a substitute, 
but a preparation for it or an adjunct 
to it. 2. In such a way as is suitable 
and profitable to those who take part 
in it. 3. Always with thoughtfulness, 
reverence, and cheerfulness. 4. Ac- 
companied by the reading of the 
Scriptures, by instruction, discipline, 
and consistent practice, and by holy 
purposes, such as are expressed in Ps, 
101 (written shortly before this time), 
“David’s mirror of a monarch” 


(Luther). 


“Of mercy and judgment will I sing, 
Unto thee, O Jehovah, will I harp. 
I will give heed to a perfect way— 
When wilt thou come unto mer— 
I will walk with a perfect heart 
within my house,” etc. 


Ill. Jis Benefits. 1. The sure ap- 
probation and rich blessing of God 
(Prov. 10:22), temporal and spirit- 
ual. By its means, perchance, a 
parent effects “the saving of his 
house” (Heb. 11:7; Luke 19:9). 2. 
The worthy performance of all the 
duties of life. 3. Abounding affec- 
tion, harmony, peace, happiness, and 
hope that 


“When soon or late they reach that 
coast 
O’er life’s rough ocean driven, 
They may rejoice, no wand’rer lost, 
A family in heaven!” 
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4, Holy influences, not only on all general adoption of family worship! 
the household—parents, children, do- And to what a moral and spiritual 
mestics—but also on the neighbour- height would it exalt our land!—B. 
hood and society. What a mighty Dale. 

reformation would be implied in the 
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Unrealised Purposes. 


“And the Lord said unto David my 
father, Whereas it was in thine heart 
to build an house unto my name, thou 
didst well that it was in thine heart. 
Nevertheless thou shalt not build the 
house; but thy son that shall come 
forth out of thy loins, he shall build 
the house unto my name,’—1 Kings 
8:18, 19. 


Here is an incident which supplies 
abundant material for reflection; a 
man with a dear and cherished ambi- 
tion, believing it to come from God. 
He has brooded over it long. On 
many a night as he lay awake, he has 
woven his plans and painted his pic- 
ture of what he meant to do. He 
sends for his confidant in all such 
matters, and imparts to him the plan 
which has formed in his mind. In- 
stantly Nathan blesses it, “Go and do 
all that is in thine heart.” He has 
reckoned up his resources, and means 
to pour them all out at the feet of 
God for this end. Suddenly there 
comes a message through the very 
man who has approved his plan—a 
message from God, And this is the 
burden of it; your plan is good, but 
you are not the man to carry it out. 
It was well to think of it and plan 
for it. It is right, and it will come 
to pass. “Nevertheless, thou shalt 
not build the house.’ So the fond 
plans were shattered, and lay in a 
heap at David’s feet by God’s denial 
and forbidding. And it must—for he 
was intensely human—have caused 
him a momentary pang of disappoint- 
ment and dismay. 
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We ought to be able to learn some 
lessons from such an incident. It is 
recorded for our instruction. 

I. Think First of the Purpose 
Which Was Denied. It was pure and 
beautiful, and it was evidently in ac- 
cord with the will of God. That 
makes its denial perplexing. We can 
understand the defeat of a desire 
that is unworthy, of an ambition that 
has mixed with it the desire for self- 
glorification. Here is what the his- 
torian tells us about it: “It came to 
pass when the king sat in his house, 
and the Lord had given him rest 
from all his enemies.” As soon as 
he came to a clear space in life, and 
after all the tumult and conflict, he 
had time to think; he said to Na- 
than: “See, now I dwell in a house 
of cedar, but the ark of God remain- 
eth within curtains.” And he had 
ever the conviction that if a man 
served God at all, it must not be 
with the margins and dregs left over 
when everything else had been lav- 
ishly provided for. He simply re- 
fused to serve God with that which 
cost him nothing. And it was out 
of this pure and pious sentiment that 
this ambition and desire grew. He 
had earned the right to repose and 
ease, to enjoy the fruit of his labour, 
and we could well have understood 
it if he had said, “Let my son build 
the temple; I have struggled hard in 
my time, let me rest.’ But it was 
not in him to say it. He wanted to 
crown a life’s work by devoting the 
whole of his days of leisure and his 
gathered gold to the building of a 
house for the Lord. That became the 
dear desire of his heart, and it was 
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that desire that was vetoed. So then 
I draw the inference from the inci- 
dent that some of the purest and 
highest and best purposes of our 
lives may be unrealised. I do not 
mean that they may be thwarted by 
human opposition or demoniacal ob- 
struction, or by your own hindering 
weakness, but they may be defeated 
by the will of God. 

Il. I Draw Another Inference from 
This Denial, viz., that every man has 
his limitations even in _ spiritual 
service. The reason given to David 
for this denial of his dear purpose 
was, “Thou hast shed blood abun- 
dantly, and made great wars.” This 
was not work that David had sought, 
or that he loved. It had been thrust 
upon him for the defence and rescue 
of Israel, but apparently it was the 
work for which God had designed 
him, and the other which he had the 
means and which he had thought he 
had the ability to do was not for 
him. One of the lessons to be gath- 
ered from this is that spiritual work 
is a matter of such high importance, 
that God has regard to the fitness of 
men to perform it. 

Ill. Thirdly, Observe David’s Be- 
haviour Under This Disappointment. 
I am not aware that David ever acts 
more nobly than when this dear wish 
is denied. 

1. There is no murmuring, no sore- 
ness, there is no surprise expressed, 
but a ready and adoring acquiescence 
in the will of God. 

2. He does all he can to provide 
for another to carry the work 
through. That is the crowning grace 
of the incident. I attach more im- 
portance to that than to the fact 
that after this forbidding David went 
in and sat before the Lord and wor- 
shipped. The temple would never be 
called by his name, he would never 
see it, but he went on accumulating 
materials for it as generously and 
lavishly as if he had known that he 
would stand in the centre of its 


splendour on the day of its opening, 
and be recognised as the originator 
of the whole glorious plan. 

The last lesson of all is that it is a 
good thing to have high desires and 
aims, though they should never be 
realised. “Thou didst well that it 
was in thine heart.”—-Charles Brown. 


Business Here and There. 


“And as thy servant was busy here 
and there, he was gone.’—1 Kings 
20: 40. 


The words of the text are a part 
of a parable spoken by the prophet to 
King Ahab. The King of Syria had 
been given over to the hands of 
Ahab, whose duty it was, for the sake 
of the religion of God and of the 
people of Israel, that Ben-hadad, the 
king, should be slain. Instead of that, 
in a moment of weakness, weakness 
which cost Israel dear, the king let 
Ben-hadad go free, and the words 
of the text are really a portion of a 
parable spoken by the _ prophet 
against the act of the king. Now 
we will get away from the context, 
and look upon our own age. 

I. A Busy Age. It is, all will 
acknowledge, a busy age. It is a mere 
truism to tell you that the life you 
lead is a busy one, it is from Mon- 
day morning till Saturday night full 
of business; but the warning which 
the prophet gives the king is quite 
as good for you as it was for Ahab. 
“And as thy servant was busy here 
and there the great opportunity was 
gone.” It does not require much 
paraphrasing. Now in a great town 
it is business that holds sway. We 
are all of us conscious of the evil 
influence that this rush and hurry 
has on our spiritual life. In our 
better moments we are ashamed to 
think how very far behind business 
religion comes. We try, some of us 
at any rate, to climb the steep incline 
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to heaven with a burden tied to our 
back. Is it to be wondered at that 
your steps are feeble and tottering 
and faint? Religion strikes most of 
us as a thing for heaven only. It is 
for the eternal spheres and not for 
the temporal, “Business is the thing 
here,” you say. It requires the exer- 
cise of moral qualities. A man must 
be honest, his integrity must be 
above reproach, he must be truthful, 
he must be diligent. These are moral 
qualities which in themselves are 
glorious, but after all they are not 
the best qualities, are they? How 
about unselfishness, meekness, con- 
siderateness for other people, purity, 
rightness of motive, do they thrive on 
the milk of business? No, business 
does not touch them because they 
are higher than business. 

Il. What Will Business Do for 
You? It will give you a certain 
amount of comfort. Quite so, it will. 
It will give you a fair share of 
pleasure. Yes, there is nothing wrong 
in that. It will give you a certain 
influence with your fellow-men. That 
is right; there is nothing wrong in 
that. But what more can business 
give you? Can it give you anything 
that you will take away when you 
go to a better realm than this? No; 
I will tell you why. The things of 
business are temporal, and when the 
things of time finish, the things of 
business end. Therefore whatever 
you gain here in quantity you must 
leave behind. There is no arguing 
with it. All the credit that a man 
has will end when his will is proved, 
and it is known that he has left so 
many thousands. Notice the word. 
He is leaving them. He does not 
benefit. The issues of business have 
to do with quantity, not quality; with 
time, not with eternity. 

Ill. “Good Business.” There is 
nothing in the Bible against making 
a man a diligent business man. Dili- 
gence, skill, perseverance, will always 
have their due reward. The business 


man who is a Christian should be 
second to none. The working man 
who is a Christian should need no 
watching. The servant man or the 
servant’ girl who are Christians 
should be above complaint, because 
the Christian, whatever his sphere, 
should be the very best. 

IV. The Noblest Standard. Now 
it is very practical for us to consider 
that religion after all is the only 
thing that gives us the noblest stand- 
ard of purity. The noblest standard 
of purity is to be had in the religion 
of Jesus Christ, and in the religion 
of Jesus Christ only. Religion de- 
mands truthfulness. You cannot be 
a Christian and a liar at the same 
time. You must be absolutely truth- 
ful in word and deed. Religion is 
utterly opposed to the modern fashion 
of putting on appearances, trying to 
induce people to think that you are 
what you are not. Religion will not 
permit you to start a dishonest busi- 
ness. You cannot, if you are a reli- 
gious man, start your business on a 
fictitious character. Let no man go 
beyond and defraud his brother in 
anything. That is religion. Be busy; 
be as busy as you can; be diligent, 
work hard in the fear of God and 
in the love of Christ. You will not 
then lose your opportunity. No, you 
will be busy here and there, but the 
love of Christ will be in your hearts. 
You will be better Christians and 
better business men, and in the long 
run, when the adding up and count- 
ing is done, you will find the incor- 
ruptible crown which God, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give you.—David 
Thomas. 


The Neglected Opportunity. 
“And as thy servant was busy here 
and there, he was gone.’—1 Kings 


20 :.40. 


Ben-hadad II was seeking his re- 
venge for a defeat inflicted on him 
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the preceding year by the Israelitish 
army, led by a band of 232 young 
noblemen. He had disciplined his 
army, and re-officered it, no longer 
allowing money or family influence 
to supersede military skill. Every- 
thing that organisation could accom- 
plish or superstition dictate (ver. 23) 
had been done, but all proved in vain; 
for the contest was not simply be- 
tween Ben-hadad and Ahab, but be- 
tween the heathen and the living 
God. Describe Ben-hadad’s success- 
ful appeal to Ahab after the defeat. 
Why was it not commendable (as it 
was, for example, after the siege of 
Calais) to spare the vanquished? 
Because the motive was not pity, but 
policy; and the criminal allowed to 
escape had avowedly fought as 
Jehovah’s foe. It is sometimes “ex- 
pedient that one man should die for 
the people.” Ben-hadad’s death would 
have been the salvation of Ahab, who 
in the next war fell mortally 
wounded; it would have ensured a 
lasting peace, as this was the cam- 
paign of the Syrian king, rather than 
of the Syrian people; and it would 
have seriously shaken the confidence 
of the heathen in their gods. The 
king let his prisoner go to his own 
undoing. It was this sin which was 
now rebuked. Picture Ahab return- 
ing from the field flushed with vic- 
tory. He is accosted by a man who 
has been sitting wounded and dusty 
beside the road. He is a disguised 
prophet, probably Micaiah, acting a 
parable. Says he, in effect: “I have 
come from the battle. In the hour 
of victory, the captain, whom I 
acknowledge I was bound to obey, 
gave me in charge a prisoner of 
note, saying that if he escaped my 
life should answer for it. I admit 
that I failed, though not designedly ; 
but while thy servant was busy here 
and there he was gone. Ought I to 
suffer for that slight negligence?” 
And when Ahab answered, “Yes,” the 
disguise was flung off, and the daring 


prophet appeared, saying, “In pro- 
nouncing my doom, thou hast pro- 
nounced thine own.” (Read vers. 42 
and 43.) The prophet set before the 
king a picture of his neglect of op- 
portunity which is worthy of our 
study. We observe— 

I. That Opportunity Is Given of 
God. “There is a time for every 
purpose under heaven.” Examples: 
(1) In the operations of nature. 
There is a suitable time for the gath- 
ering of fruit. A farmer may in the 
spring be “busy here and there” with 
other things, and so neglect to sow 
his seed. (2) In the cultivation of 
mind. The indolent schoolboy never 
gets again the leisure and opportunity 
for study; and if he did, his capacity 
for acquiring knowledge has de- 
creased. Contrast the flexibility of 
mind of the lad with that of the man 
in middle life. (3) In the acquisition 
of material good. Energy, prompti- 
tude, and diligence displayed at a 
critical moment make a man a mil- 
lionaire. “There is a tide in the 
affairs of men which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune,” &c. (4) 
In the consecration of life. No 
father is content with the physical 
beauty of his child if mentally he is 
dead—an idiot; nor is our heavenly 
Father satisfied to see mental vigour 
accompanied by spiritual death. He 
looks for a change, which is a passing 
from death unto life, and for this He 
gives opportunity. Observe,  sec- 
ondly— 

Il. That Opportunity Is Granted to 
All. If you would discover this, (1) 
Consider your outward circumstances. 
A Christian home; inherited tenden- 
cies; direct religious teaching; ex- 
emplars of holy life; recognition of 
God at the family altar; services fre- 
quented from childhood. If these 
leave you unblessed, they leave you 
under heavier condemnation. Soon 
the home may be broken up, and the 
encouragements to good may vanish, 
and with unavailing regret you will 
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say, “As thy servant was busy here 
and there, they were gone.’ (2) 
Consider your inward condition. 
There are seasons when it is easier to 
avail ourselves of religious advan- 
tages. Youthissuchaseason. Under 
the influence of bereavement or per- 
sonal illness religious convictions are 
experienced. In and through these 
the Holy Spirit works. Beware of 
letting convictions slip! 

Ill. That Opportunity Is Neglected 
by Many. Two causes of this may 
be suggested. (1) The pressure of 
business. The man on the battle- 
field was busy enough, but he failed 
to remember his special charge. 
Nothing he did was wrong in itself, 
but it became a wrong when it led 
to the neglect of obvious duty; and 
if his life was sacrificed because of 
that neglect, the advantage gained by 
other activity was of no value. Ap- 
ply this, and show the difficulty in 
the way of meditation and prayer, 
created by the multitudinous claims 
upon our activity, (2) The effect of 


frivolity. Some people are “busy 
here and there” in another sense. 
You never know where to find 
them, Their character is indetermi- 
nate; their information is incomplete ; 
their work is wanting in persistence 
and thoroughness; and their whole 
life is frittered away, they scarcely 
know how. Each day comes to such 
an one, saying, “Here is something 
for you to do for God, something for 
you to think of for your spiritual 
good ;” and, having delivered its mes- 
sage, the day falls back into the dark- 
ness of night. Again and again the 
message comes in vain, until the last 
day approaches, then vanishes, and 
eternity is at hand! The work is 
Jeft undone; and over the lost oppor- 
tunity he can only say, “While thy 
servant was busy here and there, it 
was gone.” 

Conclusion: 1. Apply to Christians 
who are neglecting work for God. 
2. Apply to the careless who are neg- 
lecting decision for God.—A. Row- 
land. 


2 KINGS 


Unseen Environment. 


“Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, 
that he may see.”—2 Kings 6: 17. 


Among the men in Dothan who 
possessed good eyesight, I think 
Elisha’s servant might be reckoned. 
And yet, when he came to Elisha and 
cried, “Alas, my master, how shall we 
do?” Elisha fell upon his knees and 
prayed, “Lord, open his eyes, that he 
may see!” He had seen everything 
except the brightest and the best. 
He had been blind to his unseen en- 
vironment. 

I. And so I gather that in the 
world around us there is the pres- 
ence and power of a living God, and 
till we see that presence, we are 
blind. 

It is very hard to see God in to-day. 
It needs an opening of the eyes, such 
as Elisha’s servant got, to catch the 
trend of the everlasting love in the 
petty transactions of the present 
hour. 

We need to believe in the imma- 
nence of God. We cannot live with- 
out a_ spiritual environment. We 
must protest against the quasi-scien- 
tific spirit that refuses to rise above 
the secondary cause. For me the 
secondary must imply the first, and 
in the second the impulse of the first 
is vibrating. 

II. There are some spheres where 
the holden eyes are blessed. I do 
not forget that it is the great com- 
passion of God that keeps us half- 
blind from the cradle to the grave. 
They darken the bird’s cage when 
they teach it to sing; and unless the 
covering hand of the Almighty dark- 
ened the windows here, we should 
never sing, and never be strong at 


all. Do not be blind to the untold 
blessings of our blindness. But I 
am not pleading for vision for to- 
morrow. I am pleading for the rec- - 
ognition of the Divine to-day. 

III. And what is the moral value 
of this unseen environment? It is 
this. It lifts me above circumstances. 
It shows me the mightier powers at 
work around me. It kindles my soul 
to claim and hold the mastery that I 
feel in my heart of hearts ought to 
be mine. The very weakest may be 
strong in Christ, and the very feeblest 
be powerful in God, if he will recog- 
nise that God is here, and that in 
every effort for the right, in every 
struggle to be true, in every sore en- 
deavour to be free, the armies of 
Syria may block his way, but the 
horses and chariots of fire are at his 
bidding. 

Iliustration. Did you ever hold in 
your hand one of these puzzle-cards 
on which there is something clearly 
and plainly drawn, and some face or 
figure in the lines that is not evident? 
Here is the garden, find the gar- 
dener, for example. And we study 
the card, and hold it at all angles, 
and we turn it round and turn it back 
again, and for the life of us we can- 
not see the face, when in an instant, 
ah! there it is; and now we can see 
nothing else; and we hand it on and 
we wonder how our neighbour can 
possibly escape detecting what is so 
plain to us. “Lord, open his eyes, 
that he may see! And the Lord 
opened the young man’s eyes, and 
he saw.” And the present moment 
was filled with the Divine. And the 
ministries of heaven were near at 
hand for the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire—G. H. 
Morrison. 


1 CHRONICLES 


Cheap Religion No Religion at All. 


“And king David said to Ornan, 
Nay; but I will verily buy it for the 
full price; for I will not take that 
which 1s thine for the Lord, not burnt 
offerings without cost.”—1 Chron. 
21: 24. 


On the day when the heavens of 
Israel were black with the judgments 
of God on account of David’s sin in 
numbering the people; when the 
terror-struck monarch saw the de- 
stroying angel appearing over Jeru- 
salem with his fiery sword, about to 
strike the blow; the king was com- 
manded by Gad, his “‘seer,” to build 
an altar to the Lord on the spot 
where the angel stood. That spot 
was the “threshingfloor of Ornan the 
Jebusite.’ This was the spot on 
which Abraham offered up his son 
Isaac some centuries before; the 
spot on which afterwards was built 
that grand old temple which stands 
associated with the most glorious, 
memorable, and influential facts in 
the world’s history. The point which 
is remarkable in connection with the 
religious offerings which David now 
made was his utter unselfishness; 
nay, his unbounded generosity of 
soul. Ornan the Jebusite, who owned 
the site on which the altar was to 
be reared, generously offered it to 
David for nothing; also the oxen 
“for burnt offerings, and the thresh- 
ing instruments for wood, and the 
wheat for the meat offering”—all, in 
fact, of the elements and instruments 
necessary for the offerings which he 
had to make. David refused the 
offer, not from pride, nor from the 
idea that Ornan could not afford it— 
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for he was a rich man—but from that 
love which rejoices in sacrifice, “I 
will not take that which is thine for 
the Lord, nor offer burnt offerings 
without cost.” This, I say, is re- 
markable, and is worth a little earnest 
looking at. His spirit here is the 
very spirit of all true religion; the 
spirit that Christ had, who “pleased 
not himself;” the spirit that every 
man in order to be a Christian must 
have, for to be a Christian is to 
“walk in love, as Christ also hath 
loved us, and hath given himself 
for us.” This incident teaches us 
that— 

I. True Religion Is Spirituality in 
Contradistinction to Formalism. The 
spirit of devout love which now in- 
spired the monarch was something 
distinct from all outward service; 
something that could not be expressed 
by the most fitting and the most 
valuable of offerings that cost him 
nothing; something that sought ex- 
pression, for love always struggles to 
express itself, but the expression re- 
quired personal sacrifice. The ma- 
terials which he presented to God as 
an offering were the very same as 
those which Ornan had urged him 
to accept as a gift; yet had he offered 
them as a gift, they would neither 
have expressed or satisfied his reli- 
gious spirit. Had David been unable 
to purchase the necessaries for wor- 
ship, the spirit would have been there 
all the same, and might have ex- 
pressed itself in some other form. 
True religion is something distinct 
from forms. “The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit.” “Circumcision 
or uncircumcision availeth nothing.” 
This incident teaches us— 

Il. True Religion Is Enthusiasm in 
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Contradistinction to Prudence. Had 
David accepted the offer of Ornan, 
the world would have considered him 
a very prudent man. Ornan could 
well afford to give what he offered, 
and he would have been gratified, 
perhaps, if the offer had been accepted 
by the monarch. Many would have 
esteemed it a good opportunity of 
reconciling self-interest with religious 
obligation, and of securing the higher 
interests of the soul without any de- 
traction from secular resources. 
David’s religious spirit, however, was 
a tide that bore down all such miser- 
able and prudential considerations ; 
nay! was a nobility of soul which 
scorned such mean considerations. It 
is ever so where this love reigns—all 
personal interests are in the back- 
ground, the world itself is but a toy, 
God is the one all-commanding, all- 
absorbing object of thought. The 
ointment which Mary poured upon 
the head of Jesus was “waste” in the 
estimation of the prudential of the 
age; but its expenditure thus to her 
loving soul was a treasure beyond all 
price: it was a thousand times more 
valuable to her when it had gone 
from her possession than it was be- 
fore. The best acts are always their 
own rewards. There is not a higher 
goed to be reached than that involved 
in the service of true devotion. Re- 
ligion 1s enthusiasm. This incident 
teaches us— 

Ill. True Religion Is Nobility in 
Contradistinction to Meanness. Much 
of what passes in this age as religion 
is associated with a meanness which 
is contemptible. Numbers avail 
themselves of religious services at 
the cost of others; and one of the 
wealthiest churches in this country 
is mean enough to extort from others 
the means of subsistence. In what a 
sublime contrast the spirit of David 
stands to this: I will not “offer burnt 
offerings without cost.” True re- 
ligion is nobility of soul. This inci- 
dent teaches us— 


IV. True Religion Is Progress in 
Contradistinction to Stationariness. 
The man inspired with this spirit of 
David, would never rest with present 
attainments. His mind would be fer- 
tile with plans of usefulness. It is 
the essence of love to be active, active 
in inventions and executions too. (1) 
There will be a delight in studying 
truth. Formal religionists are un- 
thinking: they content themselves 
with the idea that to know a few 
Gospel doctrines is all that is essen- 
tial to salvation, and therefore they 
need not study. The little they have 
had “cost” them nothing—no thought, 
no attention. The creed of a true 
religious man has cost him something, 
and he will have no other creed. 
(2) There will be a delight in doing 
all that is commanded. There are 
some who regard themselves as re- 
ligious who say we need not go into 
a church or partake of the Lord’s 
Supper because it is not needful to 
salvation. The man having the spirit 
of David, never asks whether such a 
service is essential to salvation, but, 
Is it according to the will of God? 
“If ye love me keep my command- 
ments.” This incident teaches us— 

V. True Religion Is Reality in 
Contradistinction to Falseness. The 
spirit of David is the only true spirit 
of religion: all else is spurious. This 
will appear if you consider—(1) 
What God is. Is there not in His 
character everything to awaken this 
love that rejoices in “costs”? He is 
“glorious in holiness,” He is light 
without darkness, love without hate, 
the centre of all excellence, the foun- 
tain of all perfections. How far be- 
neath Him are our loftiest thoughts 
of Him! They are but as the cloudy 
broken image of the sun on the rough 
turbid sea. This will appear if you 
consider—(2) What He has done for 
us. He “spared not his own Son,” 
&c., “God so loved the world,” &c. 
He gives us nothing without cost, and 
shall we render to Him that which 
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costs us nothing? This will appear 
if you consider—(3) That all we 
have and are is His. David felt this, 
and expressed it: “Blessed be thou, 
Lord God of Israel our father, for 
ever and ever. Thine, O Lord, 1s the 
greatness, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the maj- 


esty: for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is thine,” &c., &c. 
Brothers, have we this religion?— 
this religion that stands in contradis- 
tinction to all that is formal, pruden- 
tial, mean, stationary, false?—the 
religion that rejoices in costs and 
sacrifices?—The Homilist. 


2 CHRONICLES 


The Blessing of Unrealised Aims. 


“But the Lord said unto David my 
father, Whereas it was in thine heart 
to build an house for my name, thou 
didst well that it was in thine heart.” 
—2 Chronicles 6: 8. 


According to the old story, our 
own Queen Mary is reported to have 
said to her courtiers that after her 
death they would find the word 
“Calais” graven upon her heart—so 
long had she brooded upon the loss 
of that French sea-coast town. Had 
you examined King David’s heart you 
would have found graven upon it the 
picture of a temple. That temple 
had been David’s dream. In vision 
he had for years seen it crowning 
the crest of Zion. Night and day he 
thought upon it, planned for it, 
worked for it. It was his great, his 
supreme, his all-absorbing ambition to 
build a house for God. Every other 
aim was subordinate to this. No 
doubt David was anxious to make 
Israel strong, to subdue her enemies, 
to extend her dominions. But over 
and above everything else he was 
anxious to build a house for God. It 
is Plutarch who says of the Roman 
Cato that he was so possessed by the 
conviction that there could be neither 
peace nor safety for Rome so long as 
Carthage remained in strength, that 
he never made a speech in the Roman 
senate without concluding with this 
sentence, “Delenda est Carthago”— 
Carthage must be destroyed. And in 
much the same way David never let 
a day pass without saying to his soul, 
“God’s house must be built. It is 


not fit that I should dwell in a house 
of cedar while the ark of God dwell- 
eth within curtains.” Every day of 
his long reign David said some such 
word as that to his soul. The temple 
was in his heart. 

But this temple which was in 
David’s heart never got built upon 
the solid ground. David’s eyes were 
never gladdened by a sight of that 
“house magnifical,” of which by day 
and by night he had dreamed. He 
collected vast stores of material, he 
made lavish preparations, but he 
never saw one stone laid upon an-- 
other. His vision never became a 
fact. He was so occupied with state- 
craft, he was so incessantly engaged 
in warfare, that the time never came 
when he could arise and build. And 
so he went down to his grave with 
his great purpose unrealised, with the 
hope he had cherished in his heart 
unfulfilled. 

I. And this is just an illustration 
of the great tragedy and bitterness 
of human life. The bitterness of 
human life is not its brevity, but its 
incompleteness. The brevity of life 
is only bitter as it contributes to its 
incompleteness. Its incompleteness is 
the real tragedy. And incompleteness 
is the very badge and sign of the 
average human life. Occasionally we 
may come across a Simeon who feels 
that life has given him all he desired 
and hoped, and who can therefore 
say, “Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” But the vast majority 
of men do not want to depart, for 
the simple reason that they have not 
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seen the fulfilment of all that was in 
their heart. There are hopes which 
they have not realised, plans they 
have not perfected, tasks which they 
have not finished. Achievement never 
answers to intention. We dream of 
temples which never get built. The 
grave is more than the burying-place 
of lifeless bodies, it is the burying- 
place also of many a great ambition 
and many a noble hope. 

II. His failure to build the temple 
of his dreams was the great disap- 
pointment and bitterness of David’s 
life. And yet the significant fact is 
that David was a richer and nobler 
man for cherishing this dream that 
never got realised. If it be true, as 
I have been saying, that the bitterness 
of life consists in its incompleteness ; 
that our greatest disappointments 
come from cherishing hopes that 
never get realised, then it would seem 
that the way to save ourselves this 
bitterness would be to cherish no 
great or beautiful hopes. But in so 
arguing we should go far astray. In 
a twofold way I can see that the 
cherishing of this aim was productive 
of blessing. 

1. It was a blessing to David’s own 
soul. Nobody can live with a great 
purpose without being ennobled by it. 
Little aims make little men. But 
great aims make great men. There 
is a refining, enriching influence in 
the mere possession of a lofty pur- 
pose. 

2. It was a blessing to those who 
came after him. It is quite true that 
David never built the temple. But 
was it mere waste to have cherished 
the ambition? Was it all for nothing 
that he had made such vast prepara- 
tion and collected such store of ma- 
terial? No, it was not for nothing. 
Solomon could never have built his 
temple had not David, his father, 
cherished the hope of building one. 
The materials David collected Solo- 
mon used. The dream of the father 
became the deed of the son. No, it 


was not all for nothing that David 
cherished his hope. “Thou didst well 
that it was in thy heart.” 

God takes will for deed, and reck- 
ons honest purpose for achievement. 
“Thou didst well,’ He said to David, 
with his plan to build a house, “that 
it was in thy heart.” And if I am 
asked what this means and involves, 
I answer that I think that God took 
David’s will for his deed, and that 
in the great books there is a finished 
temple down to the Shepherd King’s 
account.—J. D. Jones. 


Our Friendships. 


“Shouldest thou help the ungodly, 
and love them that hate the Lord?”— 
2 Chronicles 19:2. 


This is a most important and 
searching question, asked of a good 
man, a shining example—among the 
rulers of his time—of purity, truth 
and goodness of character. An ear- 
nest reformer, faithful to Jehovah 
from the beginning to the end of his 
reign, was Jehoshaphat. 

It is the more distressing, there- 
fore, to discover his defects. There 
are few things in life more distress- 
ing than the faults of good men. 
Faults which are the more conspicu- 
ous and glaring because they are 
entirely contrary to the general trend 
of the life. 

Jehoshaphat was the anointed of 
the Lord. He owed all the strength 
and peace and prosperity of his king- 
dom to Jehovah, and Ahab had set 
himself against Jehovah and against 
His prophets. Surely the position 
which Jehoshaphat should have as- 
sumed was to insist firmly that before 
he could become an ally of Ahab, 
that man must repent of his wicked- 
ness and reverse the whole policy of 
his government. 

I. It may seem a harsh ruling to 
give, that godly persons and those 
who have avowedly confessed them- 
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selves believers in Jesus, and follow- 
ers of Him should never enter into 
intimate relations of friendship with 
careless, indifferent, unbelieving, and 
ungodly people; it may seem like 
bigotry to insist upon it, it may seem 
uncharitable, it may seem that if only 
persons are amiable, kindly, and 
moral, the question of religious con- 
viction and belief should not come 
up. But if we are earnest followers 
of Christ, and not merely nominal 
Christians it is bound to come up. 
For to an earnest and whole-hearted 
disciple religion is the first thing. It 
is not merely a matter of custom and 
Opinion, it touches the deepest springs 
of life, it enters into every depart- 
ment of life. 

There are circumstances in life 
where there is no choice, where men 
are compelled to be in close touch 
with those who care for none of these 
things. Where, like Charles Lamb in 
the South Sea Office, the lament may 
be; “Nobody reads the New Testa- 
ment here.” Young men and young 
women with noblest enthusiasm may 
find themselves set down in lodgings 
or in a house of business where all 
around them are irreligious. Life is 
awfully lonely, there is a deep hunger 
for friendship, but unless a friendship 
of the right sort can be found, you 
had far better keep to yourself. 


II. We may learn some searching 
lessons from the consequences of the 
alliance which Jehoshaphat formed 
with Ahab and Ahab’s son. 

1. In the battle into which Jehosha- 
phat went, he barely escaped with his 
life. He was mistaken for Ahab, and 
he—the better man will often be con- 
founded with the worse, where he has 
made a friendship with him—only 
escaped as by a miracle. 

2. Further, the friendship of these 
two men issued in the marriage of the 
son of Jehoshaphat with the daugh- 
ter of Ahab and Jezebel, and the curs- 
ing of both kingdoms with their per- 
Nnicious influence, and the undoing of 
all the work of reform which Je- 
hoshaphat had done. 

We must have contact with unbe- 
lieving and irreligious men, but it 
need not, it must not, be the contact 
of close friendship and companion- 
ship. Our relation to our dear Lord, 
whose sacrifice they slight, whom 
they refuse to follow, forbids it. If 
there is to be an alliance, it can never 
be at the sacrifice of principle; it 
must be by the embracing of prin- 
ciple. They must come over to our 
side, or rather to His “whose we 
are, and whom we serve”; whose 
claims they do not yield to, but to 
Whom we dare not be disloyal— 
C. Brown, 


NEHEMIAH 


The Garden of the Heart. 


“By the king’s garden.” —Nehemiah 
S93 ile. 


Very often when I am going 
through a garden I come to some lit- 
tle bit marked off from the rest by a 
stick or a row of stones, and some lad 
or some little maiden comes running 
up. “This is my garden,” they say, 
“my very own.” And yet it ought to 
be, and must be, the King’s garden. 
It is the garden of the heart. 

I. I should like you to remember 
That Gardens Are Made Out of 
Waste Places. We want our heart 
to be nice and kind, and like a king’s 
garden ought to be; and we look at 
the brambles and the waste places, 
and fear sometimes that it never can 
be made into a garden. “I never shall 
be good,” you say; “I never shall be 
like so-and-so.” When I was a lit- 
tle boy I learnt drawing, and one 
day when I had tried again and again, 
and couldn’t do it right, I flung down 
the pencil and said angrily, “I never 
shall be able to draw.” The master 
was a very kind and a very wise 
man. He laughed pleasantly, and 
said, “Come—never is a long time. 
T couldn’t draw any better than you 
can when I was your age.’ That 
put new life into me. He who could 
draw anything with his pencil, and 
could make it exactly right with just 
a touch—to think that once he could 
not draw any better than I could! 
I went at it again then, and never 
felt inclined to give up afterwards. 
And so with all good people that 
ever lived—their hearts were wild 
and waste before they became the 
King’s garden. 
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Il. Before the King Can Make a 
Garden He Must Own the Land. 
Jesus says to us, “My son, give me 
thine heart.” He wants the heart, 
not because it is a garden, but that 
He may make a King’s garden of it. 

Ill. Jt Must Be Cleared and 
Planted. “Ah,” you say, “this is 
hard work.” The weeds will grow 
so fast when you’ve pulled them up. 
But suppose you could get some one 
to come and change the ground, so 
that instead of bringing forth weeds 
it should bring forth flowers and 
fruits. That is just what we can do. 
Jesus has come on purpose to cre- 
ate clean hearts. 

IV. We Have to Keep This Gar- 
den for the King. 1. We must plant 
it well. “The seed is the Word of 
God.” 2. We must water it twice 
a day, and prayer is the watering. 
3. We must watch against enemies. 
When I was a boy we used to set lit- 
tle heaps of “grains” to attract the 
slugs and snails, and then creep out 
at night with a lantern and take 
these mischievous creatures that 
otherwise would have spoiled all the 
fruit and many of the flowers. Take 
care of these, of habits that spoil 
all the fruit; of little neglects and 
forgetfulnesses that ruin the King’s 
garden. The peach-trees and plum- 
trees have a matting or net hung in 
front of them—in winter to keep off 
the frosts, or in summer to keep off 
the busy birds. We must be watch- 
ful against all things that hurt the 
King’s garden. We must be on our 
guard against bad companions, bad 
books, and bad influences of all 
kinds, and also of hasty words, 
thoughtless ways, and little harmful 
thoughts and feelings. 
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V. If It Be the King’s Garden the 
King Himself Will Come to It. Cy- 
rus used to say, “I take so much in- 
terest in my garden because I have 
planted every plant, and have sown 
every seed in it.” So it is that Jesus 
loves His garden. He turned it from 
a waste into a garden, and has sown 


the good seed and planted the trees.. 


I have heard of a poor man who lived 
in a very poor cottage far away from 
everybody else. One day somebody 
called to see him and said, “My 
friend, you must be very lonely here.” 
“Lonely!” he replied, “ah, so I might 
be, but Jesus is such blessed com- 
pany!’ He had been walking in the 
King’s garden with the King, and 
this made him so happy.—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 


Forsaking the House of God. 


“Why is the house of God for- 
saken?”—Nehemiah 13:11. 


The question addressed by Nehe- 
miah to the rulers may well have 
had respect at once to their own neg- 
lect, the withholding of contribu- 
tions by the people, and the conse- 
quent abandonment of the temple by 
the Levites. We may apply it to the 
neglect to attend and support public 
worship by a large proportion of the 
population of our country. It is— 

I. A Question for Ministers. They 
have the greatest power to attract to, 
or repel from, the house of God. 
Let them ask whether the house of 
God may not be forsaken on account 
of defects in—l, Their preaching. 
Let them consider whether it is what 
it ought to be in—(1l) Substance. 
Consisting of the presentation of the 
great truths of the gospel in their 
varied application to the spiritual 
needs of men. (2) Intelligence. Ad- 
dressing itself to the understanding 
as well as to the feelings. Not mere 
dogmatic utterance, unaccompanied 
by reasons. (3) Intelligibility. Not 


obscure through the effort to seem 
intellectual or original. (4) Adap- 
tation. Suited to the mental condi- 
tion of the hearers and those who 
might become hearers. (5) Fervour. 
Arising from sincere love to Christ 
and men, and desire to do good. 2. 
Their conduct. Inconsistencies of 
character, indolence, self-indulgence, 
unapproachableness, priestly preten- 
sions, airs of infallible authority, 
mercenariness all tend to alienate 
the people from the sanctuary. Neg- 
lect of pastoral visitation, whether 
through indifference, or indolence, or 
preference for other pursuits, or be- 
ing too much occupied with the busi- 
ness of religion, may have a like 
effect. Or people may feel no inter- 
est in ministers and their teaching 
because ministers show no interest 
in their general well-being. 

Il. A Question for Congregations. 
Defects in those who do attend Di- 
vine service may have much to do 
with the absence of others. Let them 
consider whether they are wanting 
in—l. Due support and encourage- 
ment of their ministers. Pecuniary 
support; sympathy and co-operation 
in efforts for the good of those with- 
out; encouragement of a style of 
preaching adapted to interest them; 
avoidance of unnecessary demands on 
the time and strength of their pastors. 
A minister’s power of usefulness de- 
pends largely on the temper and 
conduct towards him of his congre- 
gation. 2. Care to make the services 
attractive. By due attention to the 
building, the singing, &c. 3. Pro- 
vision of sufficient and suitable ac- 
commodation. 4. Efforts to induce 
the neglecters of public worship to 
attend. 5. Hearty welcome of those 
who are induced to attend. 6. A life 
fitted to recommend religion, In 
their general conduct. In their fam- 
ilies. In their relations to those 
around, as merchants, tradesmen, 
employers of labour, &c. In the 
Church: unity, peace, earnestness. 
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Ill, A Question for Those Who 
Neglect Public Worship. 1. Partially. 
Why not regular and constant in 
attendance? If attendance be a duty 
at all, it must be a duty to be regu- 
lar. If occasional attendance be good, 
constant would be better. Irregu- 
larity reveals want of religious prin- 
ciple in the matter, and that no spir- 
itual profit has yet been received by 
attendance. It discourages ministers 
and congregations, hinders the salva- 
tion of those who are guilty of it, 
injures their families, and sets an 
evil example. 2. Wholly. Why do 
you forsake the house of God? Is 
it that you feel no interest in what 
is said and done there? This re- 
veals a state of heart deplorable and 
perilous; alienation from God, in- 
difference to your highest welfare, 
unfitness for heaven. Is it that you 
prefer the society and habits of the 
ungodly, or fear their ridicule? But 
will you sacrifice your souls to 
them? Can you think with pleas- 
ure of sharing their future lot? 
Is it that, wearied with the toils of 
the week, you think yourself entitled 
to spend the Lord’s day in idle re- 
pose? Its hours are sufficient for 


both rest and public worship, and 
the engagements of God’s house are 
themselves restful. Is it that you 
dislike some who attend Divine wor- 
ship or think them to be hypocrites? 
But, supposing you to be right in 
your judgment, you ought not to con- 
demn and separate from all on ac- 
count of the faults of a few; and 
their wrong conduct in one direction 
is no excuse for your going wrong 
in another ; and if sincere in worship, 
you will be blessed, whatever be- 
comes of them. Do you say that you 
can read your Bible and worship God 
at home? It is to be hoped that you 
do; but if it were to good purpose, 
you would surely value the exercises 
of public worship, and the opportu- 
nities and helps which it affords. Do 
consider anew the reasons for not 
forsaking God’s house. (1) The 
claims and commands of God. (2) 
The needs and worth of your souls. 
(3) The good of your families. (4) 
The good of society, so largely pro- 
moted by public worship and instruc- 
tion. (5) The account you must give 
hereafter to God, and the awful is- 
sues in eternity of a godless life— 


W. S. Lewis. 
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Not Afraid of Sackcloth. 


“None might enter into the king’s 
gate clothed with sackcloth.”—Esther 
4:2, 

“Seeing then that we have such 
hope, we use great plainness of 
speech.”—2 Corinthians 3:12. 


In the first text we read of a re- 
fusal to face the facts of life, the 
hard and painful facts—“None might 
enter into the king’s gate clothed in 
sackcloth.” In the second we read 
of an unflinching sincerity of vision, 
and of a sincerity which does not 
flinch because it is armed by a great 
hope—“Seeing then that we have 
such hope, we use great plainness 
of speech.” 

There are three ways in which we 
may deal with the harder things of 
life. First of all, we may take the 
way of the Eastern King and resolve 
not to see them, to bar the door 
against them, to act as if they did 
not exist. There is a second way. 
We may face them without the Chris- 
tian hope. There is a third way. 
We may face them with the Chris- 
tian hope, and that is the true and 
only wisdom, Let us dwell for a 
moment on those three ways or meth- 
ods. 

I. We may close the eyes and ears, 
and say that we will not look upon 
the things that affright and affront 
us. “None might enter the king’s 
gate clothed in sackcloth.” We know 
what that leads to, that life lived in 
an unreal world, in a world of imag- 
ination. We know what it has done 
in history through all the ages. We 
may close the doors and curtain the 
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windows and hide, as it were, our 
faces from misery, but it is in vain. 
The flaring lights flicker, the storm 
outside begins to mutter and to break, 
and the inexorable call comes, and 
we have to open our eyes and look 
out on the woe and the wrong and 
the torture of this world, on all the 
wretchedness that is rising against 
us to sweep us from our place. In 
other words, even the king cannot 
keep his gate against the dark min- 
isters of pain that insist upon an en- 
trance, and will force it at last. 

II. We may look willingly or un- 
willingly at the facts of life with- 
out any hope in Christ. I will not 
speak of those, and there are many, 
who look upon the agony of the world 
simply to find in it the opportunity 
of new sensation. I wish to speak 
rather of the hopeless, earnest, de- 
spairing outlook on the miseries of 
life. There are those like the poet 
whose hearts become as 


A nerve o’er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of the 
world. 


They meditate upon sin and grief 
and death, upon the vast sum of hu- 
man woe, upon their little and slow 
means for diminishing it, till the 
heart spends itself in fierce and 
hopeless throbs. The thought beats 
upon the brain like as on an anvil. 
Yet all becomes at last so common- 
place and so sad and so far beyond 
remedy. The waves of mournful 
thought cannot be stemmed, but they 
flow in vain. The end is at best a 
quiet misery. 

III. We come to the one wise way 
of facing the problems and the 
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agonies of life without flinching and 
without fear. We may face them so 
as possessors of the Christian hope, 
and in no other way—‘Seeing then 
we have such hope, we use great 
plainness of speech.” 

St. Paul has been speaking of the 
comparative dimness of the Mosaic 
ministry. That ministry had pas- 
sages of glory, but the glory was tran- 
sitory and faded away. It was shone 
down by the everlasting splendour 
of the new ministry of Christ. In 
Christ the veil was taken away, and 
taken away for ever. There was a 
veil on the face of Moses: there is 
no veil on the face of Jesus. It is 
as if the eyes that sought each other 
with such desire burned the screen 
that parted them. So, said the Apos- 
tle, since we live in light, we speak 
in light. We declare every truth of 
the Gospel, we make every claim for 
our ministry. The future glory will 
make our words good. We are not 
afraid to look on the hostile elements 
of life and call them by their true 
names. We need no disguise, no 
euphemism, no softening. We use 
great boldness of speech, and are not 
afraid. Christianity, be it remem- 
bered, is the only religion that has 
fairly measured itself with sin and 
grief and death. It has undertaken 
at last to subdue them completely. 
It recognises the sternness of the bat- 
tle; it confesses that the foes are ter- 
rible foes. It has no hope save in the 
might of Christ who is conquering 
and to conquer, but in Him is reposed 
an unshaken and absolute and invio- 
lable trust. 

“None might enter the king’s gate 
clothed in sackcloth,’ but Christ our 
King offers His welcome and His 
heart to those who are clothed in 
sackcloth, who are weary and heavy- 
laden. The heart is heavy— 


To think that each new week will 
yield 
New struggles in new battlefield. 


But if He is with us in the fight, 
everything will be changed. Said St. 
Paul once, “I will abide and winter 
with you.” He has promised to be 
with us to the end of the world, and 
He will winter with us through the 
dark, cold years until the winter 
ends, until we pass from the tur- 
moil of this world to the peace of 
that—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Ambition. 


“When he shewed the riches of his 
glorious kingdom and the honour of 
his excellent majesty many days, even 
an hundred and fourscore days.’— 
Esther 1: 4. 


The context displays the miserable 
weakness of a mighty king. Placed 
in a position of immense responsibil- 
ity, he might well have been over- 
whelmed with anxiety lest his con- 
duct should prove detrimental to the 
millions under his rule. But no con- 
siderations of this nature seem to 
have exercised his mind; on the con- 
trary, he was animated only with the 
vainglorious wish of exhibiting to the 
world “the riches of his glorious 
kingdom and the honour of his ex- 
cellent majesty.’ And he could 
think of no better way of gratifying 
this wish than by making an extra- 
vagant feast. Doubtless there was 
poverty, and wretchedness, and suf- 
fering enough in his vast dominions, 
and to have used his abundant re- 
sources to alleviate these evils would 
have reflected immortal glory upon 
his name; but he preferred to squan- 
der his substance in riotous revelry, 
a proceeding which must soon have 
necessitated the levying of fresh im- 
posts, in order to replenish his im- 
poverished exchequer. A right feel- 
ing may have a wrong development. 
The desire of excelling is truly laud- 
able; but when it is alloyed with un- 
worthy motives it becomes most des- 
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picable. Let us notice, in the first 
place, wrong ambition, of which we 
have an instance in the text; and, in 
the second place, right ambition, of 
which the former is but a perver- 
sion. 

I. Wrong Ambition. The most 
common forms of this are—l. An 
immoderate love of fame. We have 
instances of this in every walk of 
life; some of the most brilliant char- 
acters in history have been victims of 
it. There have been authors who 
prostrated their divine gifts to gain 
the admiration of the world. There 
have been orators whose chief aim 
was to secure the applause of the 
multitude. And there are men now 
who will face danger, endure hard- 
ship, sacrifice property, for the sake 
of world-wide renown—or even a 
paltry distinction in the narrow sphere 
in which they move. 2. An im- 
moderate love of power. Men hasten 
to be rich not because of the inherent 
value of riches themselves, but be- 
cause rather of the power which 
riches enable them to command; for 
at the word of the rich luxury, grati- 
fication, service, spring up as if at 
the touch of a magic wand. The 
thirst for power is insatiable. The 
amount enjoyed, however great, only 
begets a craving for more. It has led 
to the most sanguinary wars that 
have defiled the earth in ancient and 
modern times. Alexander, Cesar, 
Bonaparte, whom Christian enlight- 
enment has taught us to regard with 
horror, are but types of all conquer- 
ors, however exalted their professed 
aims. 3. An immoderate love of dis- 
play. This is the most contemptible 
form of all, and to this King Ahas- 
uerus became a_ willing victim. 
Think of the sumptuousness of this 
feast, the number of the guests, the 
magnificence of the palace, the cost- 
liness of the furniture, the gorgeous- 
ness of the drapery, by which he 
sought to impress the world with the 
“honour of his excellent majesty” on 


this occasion. The morbid desire 
among the well-to-do classes of out- 
shining each other in the grandeur 
of their mansions, and the splendour 
of their entertainments, is a stand- 
ing reproach upon modern civilisation. 
In spite of the gigantic frauds and 
disastrous bankruptcies—the natural 
results of this spirit—which occa- 
sionally startle society, the evil 
seems as flagrant as ever. 

II. Right Ambition. It does not 
follow that a feeling is essentially 
wrong because it is sometimes al- 
lowed to flow in wrong directions. 
Thus ambition, however uncomely in 
certain connections, may be in itself 
healthy, and conducive to our high- 
est welfare. Ambition, then, is com- 
mendable when it is—l. A desire to 
cultivate the powers with which we 
are endowed. These powers are vari- 
ous: physical, mental, spiritual. A 
man cannot lay claim to the highest 
virtue simply because he strives to 
have strong nerves and well-devel- 
oped muscles; still perfect manhood 
is not independent of these things. 
The struggle for intellectual distinc- 
tion is certainly more dignified and 
has a more ennobling influence upon 
those who are engaged in it. The 
chief glory of man, however, is his 
spiritual nature, his ability to hold 
communion with the unseen; hence 
spiritual pursuits are the most ex- 
alted. However strong man may be 
physically, or great intellectually, if 
his spiritual powers be dwarfed, he 
comes miserably short of the true 
ideal. 2. A desire to make the most 
of our outward circumstances. No 
man’s circumstances have been so ad- 
verse as to make all excellence unat- 
tainable to him. The most barren 
and desolate life has some spots 
which, by cultivation, may yield glori- 
ous results. In the majority of cases 
unfruitfulness is due to culpable neg- 
ligence rather than external difficul- 
ties. Just think of the numerous in- 
stances in which formidable disad- 
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vantages have been conquered. Poor 
boys have worked their way up into 
the presence of kings, blind men have 
mastered the intricacies of optics, the 
children of profane parents have been 
renowned for their saintliness. All 
honour to those who have wrestled 
with fortune and defied her opposi- 
tion! The circumstances of most 
men, however, are more or less fa- 
vourable to their advancement, and 
to make the most of them is not only 
allowable, but a positive duty. 3. 
A desire to benefit the world. The 
best ambition is that which is fur- 
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thest removed from self. The men 
who will be held in everlasting re- 
membrance are those who have con- 
tributed their quota to the progress 
of their kind. When the narnes of 
the most potent warriors shall have 
perished, the names of philosophers 
like Newton, inventors like Stephen- 
son, and reformers like Luther, shall 
live in the affections of a grateful 
world. But usefulness does not de- 
pend upon eminence; every man in 
his own sphere may do something for 
the common good.—George Rawlin- 
son, 
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The Design of Affliction. 


“The fire of God is fallen from 
heaven, and hath burned-up the sheep, 
and the servants, and consumed 
them; and I only am escaped alone 
to tell thee’’—Job 1:16. 


Job and affliction have long been 
associated together in our minds. 
Next to the “man of sorrows,” Job 
was perhaps the most afflicted of the 
servants of God. The principle of 
substitution at once explains the suf- 
ferings of the one, but to account 
for the sufferings of the other seems 
at first sight more difficult. The Book 
of Job is the most ancient of all the 
books of inspiration, and is entirely 
independent of them. Job’s history 
is not linked with that of the people 
of God, nor does it advance in any 
way the manifestation of the purposes 
of God. As resulting from the fall, 
and as stamping the Divine curse 
upon creation, affliction is the com- 
mon lot of mankind. Affliction, in 
one shape or another, is the special 
portion of God’s people. God is the 
author of the afflictions of His peo- 
ple. We are apt to ascribe it to sec- 
ond causes, and to lose sight of the 
great first cause. God has a design 
in affliction. 

I, The Design of God in the Af- 
fictions of the Wicked. 1. He in- 
tends to punish the wicked by af- 
fliction. But He designs also to 
awaken them, to arrest their atten- 
tion, and to show them the nothing- 
ness and vanity of all things here. 
How blessed is that affliction which 
however severe it may be brings the 
prodigal back to his father’s house. 


Il. The Design of God in Af- 
flicting His Own People. 1. To try 
the genuineness of their faith. The 
apostle speaks of the “trial of our 
faith.” Inall his trials Job’s faith was 
found genuine, and to the praise and 
honour of God; Job never does any- 
thing which is inconsistent with his 
being a child of God. Some, when 
they are put into the furnace of af- 
fliction, prove themselves to have 
been but hypocrites. 2. To discover 
the latent corruption of their hearts. 
When a man is first converted he 
little thinks how much evil there still 
remains behind! But the trial comes, 
and then unbelief arises in its former 
strength. Rebelliousness rages in 
every region of the soul. Unsub- 
dued passions resume their strength, 
and he is utterly dismayed at the 
fearful scene. Job, who was the 
most patient of all men, then showed 
impatience. In the days of his pros- 
perity he seemed to be perfect, but 
affliction showed what was in his 
heart. 3. To purify and to sanctify 
them. God puts us into the furnace 
to purge us from the dross—to make 
us holy and spiritually minded—to 
make us seek those things which are 
above. 4. To call into exercise the 
graces of the Spirit. There is a great 
tendency even in the people of God 
to spiritual sloth and slumber. They 
have grace, but their grace is not 
in lively exercise. Their movements 
are sluggish and lifeless. By afflic- 
tion God awakens us to a sense of our 
high responsibilities, and calls forth 
into exercise our dormant graces. 5. 
To enhance the value of true religion. 
What can sustain you when trial 
and trouble, in various forms, have 
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come upon you, but real, heart-felt 
piety? What else could have sup- 
ported Job in his unparalleled and 
complicated afflictions? 6. God af- 
flicts His people also in order to 
manifest His own glorious attributes. 
The great object in all that God does 
is to manifest His own glory. Learn 
—(1) That God has a purpose in all 
that He does. (2) Be encouraged by 
contemplating the case of Job. You 
are not standing alone in affliction. 
(3) Do not only look forward to the 
time of your deliverance from afflic- 
tion, but look unto God for His grace, 
not only to sustain you, but to make 
that affliction minister to your happi- 
ness.—A. S. Cannen. 


The Uses and Lessons of Disap- 
pointment. 


“My brethren have dealt deceit- 
fully as a brook.’—Job 6:15. 


The meaning of this passage is, 
that Job had been disappointed. He 
hoped his friends would have com- 
forted him in his sorrows; but all 
his expectations from that quarter 
had failed. He had been like weary 
and thirsty travellers in a desert, who 
came to the place where they hoped 
and expected to find water, but who, 
when they came, found that the 
streams were dried up, and had van- 
ished away. 

I. The Forms in Which Disap- 
pointments Occur, They are as nu- 
merous and as varied as our hopes. 
There are two uses of hope. One is 
to stimulate us to exertion by the 
prospect of some good to be obtained 
and enjoyed. The other is to be held 
in the Divine hand as a means of 
checking, restraining, humbling, re- 
covering, and controlling us. 1. Dis- 
appointments which relate to the ac- 
quisition of property. Some desire 
to be rich; and some desire the repu- 
tation of being rich. The majority 


of those who with such ends in view 
seek property are destined to be dis- 
appointed. 2. Those who aim at dis- 
tinction in honour and office are often 
disappointed. 3. Those who attempt 
to build up their family name and 
obtain distinction in their children 
are likely to be disappointed. A 
blight often rests upon the effort to 
found a family name. Honours are 
scattered by a rule that no one can 
study out. 4. Those who seek for 
happiness solely in the things of this 
life. Multitudes seek it; a few pro- 
fess to find it to an extent that re- 
wards their efforts; the man disap- 
pointed in one thing, at one time, 
hopes to find it in another. 

Il. The Reasons Why Disappoint- 
ments Occur. 1. Because the plans 
and expectations which were formed 
were beyond any reasonable ground 
of calculation, based on the ordinary 
course of events, or what ordinarily 
happens to man. Many illusions play 
upon the minds and around the hearts 
of men. They arise from several 
sources. We are either ignorant of 
or forgetful of the usual course of 
events, and do not take that into our 
calculation; or we anticipate in the 
future what does not commonly oc- 
cur; or we trust in our “star,” or our 
destiny, and suppose that ours is to 
be an exception to the common lot; 
or we are merely presumptuous, re- 
lying on what we suppose is our tal- 
ent, or something in us which will 
exempt us from the common lot of 
mankind; or we feel that there is a 
charm around us and our family. 
So we engage in the execution of our 
plans with as sanguine a feeling as if 
we were certain that they would be 
all successful. As a law of our na- 
ture it is wise that this should be so, 
if we would only admit the possibility 
that we might be disappointed, and 
if we would not murmur when dis- 
appointment comes. 2. Because our 
expectations were such as were im- 
proper in themselves. They related 
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to things in which we ought not to 
have cherished hope. 3. Because dis- 
appointments may be for our good. 
He who sees all things perceives that 
success may be perilous for us. 

Ill. Lessons Which Our Disap- 
pointments Should Teach. 1. All our 
plans in life should be formed with 
the possibility of failure in view. 
Possibility, not gloomy foreboding. 
Life would be a burden if fear had 
the same place in the economy which 
hope now has. 2. We should form 
such plans and cherish such hopes as 
will not be subject to disappointment. 
Such as relate to religion and are 
founded on that. Others may be suc- 
cessful, these certainly will be. For 
evidence of this see that they who 
become true Christians are not dis- 
appointed in what religion promises 
in this life. The mind has a con- 
viction of its own that religion will 
not disappoint. And we have God’s 
promises. Those, therefore, who have 
felt what disappointment is in re- 
gard to worldly hopes and prospects, 
religion invites to herself, with the 
assurance that it will never disap- 
point them; and she points them 
to heaven as the place where dis- 
appointment never comes.—Albert 
Barnes. 


Job’s Comforters. 


“Miserable comforters are ye all.” 
—Job 16:2. 


This was Job’s opinion of his 
friends. Nor was it a harsh judg- 
ment. For, instead of coming to 
Job with sympathy or with material 
help, now that he is in adversity, 
they come to him with ill-founded re- 
flections. Here was a glorious op- 
portunity for Job’s friends to speak 
words of counsel and encouragement, 
and thus to prove themselves worthy 
the name. For, “a friend in need is 
a friend indeed.” But they missed 


the opportunity. Why? Simply be- 
cause they wanted to be at the “phi- 
losophy of the matter.” There are 
times to philosophise, and times to do 
and to dare. When men are dying in 
ditches, the best thing we can do is 
to lift them out. If a man be cry- 
ing out, “What must I do to be 
saved?” we should give him an an- 
swer to his question. If there be any 
spare time afterwards, we may dis- 
cuss the question of the origin of sin. 
Job’s friends got at the philosophy of 
the matter,—so they thought,—and a 
fine job they made of it. They richly 
deserved the epithet, “miserable com- 
forters.” Still we must not be too 
hard upon them, because their moral 
descendants still exist, and we may 
be of the family. There are men 
who, when asked to do anything for 
a neighbour, are more prone to trace 
“the history of the case” than to 
render assistance. I allude to what 
is higher, broader, deeper, more com- 
mon than mere mendacity. Too 
often we play the inquisitor, not 
really to know the needs of the needy, 
but to find reasons why we should 
not assist them. Know the case if 
you will, but know the motive which 
prompts the inquiry. 

Job’s comforters deserved the epi- 
thet “miserable”; because, 

I. They Forgot That Affliction Is 
Not Necessarily Punitive. And, con- 
versely, all exaltation is not blessed- 
ness. Prosperity, to an ungodly man, 
is a curse; because, to whom much 
of anything is given, from him shall 
much be required. Job’s comforters 
saw only the surface, and reasoned 
only from what they saw. Like we 
are apt to do, they did not discrimi- 
nate between Job’s circumstances and 
the man Job. And what is still less 
easy to do—they did not discriminate 
between the body of Job and Job. 

But allowing that the affliction of 
Job fell heavily upon his soul, it was 
not necessarily punitive on that ac- 
count. God subjects His people to 
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tests and disciplines as well as to 
punishments. “Count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations.” You 
will never develop such a character 
as will enable you to “joy in tribula- 
tions,’ unless these come frequently 
upon you. God knows this, and sends 
them. The street Arab is subject to 
no one. With the school-boy it is 
different. Christian men are in the 
school of God, and must accept its 
discipline (Heb. 12: 5-13). 

Job’s comforters deserved the epi- 
thet, “miserable,” because— 

Il. They Did Not Discriminate Be- 
tween Means and Ends, Not to do so 
is practical superstition. A man re- 
gards church going, Bible reading, 
attendance upon ordinances, as ends 
instead of means. What then? This 
simply: he lessens the felt necessity 
for the broken and contrite heart. 
Nay, more; he will never rise into 
the region of the spiritual, so will 
never worship God acceptably. These 
are channels of grace, if faith be pres- 
ent; abstractly, they are nothing. 
Again, we discriminate and discrimi- 
nate. Hear the reasoning of these 
men: “In Job’s case these afflictions 
are a means to an end;” that end, to 
make Job better. “Had he been a 
better man,’ say his comforters in 
effect, “these afflictions had not been 
sent.” “If he is better in time to 
come, he will escape them.’ But 
what about themselves? Was there 
no lesson for them in Job’s patient 
endurance? There was, but they saw 
it not; they saw not Job’s light, but 
only a poor suffering man, When 
God tests His children, the end sought 
is their own and other men’s good. 
Let us endeavour to let our light 
shine. It ought to shine most clearly 
in the gloom of affliction. If men see 
it not, the fault is not ours. These 
men prescribed spiritual remedies, 
and yet were themselves unspiritual 
and incapable of reading a most pal- 
pable lesson, so were “miserable com- 


forters.” 


Job’s friends deserved the epithet, 
because— 

III. We Shall Never Benefit a Fel- 
low-Man by Casting the Past in His 
Teeth. Even if a child has been 
naughty in the past, we shall only 
harden it by dwelling upon the fact: 
suspect a man, watch a man, and he 
will become to you, and possibly to 
others, all that you suspect he is. 
Lock up everything, if you would 
have your servants be dishonest. 
Christ Jesus never twitted men about 
the past. A poor woman who had 
spent all and was none bettered came 
to Jesus as a last resource; but not 
a word from Jesus about the past, 
only, “Daughter,” etc. In a sense, 
all men know they are sinners; and 
the vast majority know, and in 2 
sense lament, their particular sin or 
sins. Be that as it may, inebriates 
are not to be reclaimed by cries of 
Drunkard! Drunkard! Drunkard! 
rather by telling them of Him who 
loves them, and can save them from 
the bottle. Better set before men 
God’s glorious future of this life and 
the next, than their own abominable 
past. Job’s comforters not only re- 
versed this sentiment, but gratuitously 
assumed that Job’s past had not been 
well spent, and so they merited the 
epithet “miserable.” 

We all need comfort; we can get 
it only in Christ. If we are seeking 
it in fame, money, learning, friends, 
—anything appertaining exclusively 
to this world—the time will come 
when we shall exclaim of these 
things: “Miserable comforters are ye 
all.” May that sentence not be ut- 
tered in eternity !—J. S. Swan. 


Spiritual Fluctuation. 

“Oh, that I were as in months past, 
as in the days when God preserved 
me.”—Job 29:2. 


There is no sadder or more de- 
pressing condition than that in which 
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we look back regretfully to better 
days and happier hours. This under- 
tone of lamenting sorrow makes the 
cry of Job pathetic. He had seen bet- 
ter days. Because he measured God’s 
favour by the amount of worldly pros- 
perity given him, he concluded God, 
measurably at least, had forsaken 
him. It was a mistaken standard by 
which to judge God, still it was his 
standard. We are interested in the 
experience of Job so far as it is an 
illustration of spiritual experience. 
Our spiritual or religious life, like 
our physical, is subject to fluctua- 
tions. There are causes and remedies 
for such a fluctuating spiritual condi- 
tion. 

I. Inquire unto the Causes. 1. 
Physical causes. It is hard to tell 
how many of our spiritual fluctua- 
tions are due to our bodies. The mind 
and the soul have controlling power 
over the body; but it is just as true 
that the body rules them. The body 
is the channel of our noblest emo- 
tions and our deepest sorrows. Since 
the body has its effect upon the spirit, 
it is to be religiously guarded and 
cared for. 2. The mind. Its vary- 
ing moods affect every other portion 
of our lives. Its powers, distorted 
by sin, carry us hither and thither. 
It is true religion which appeals to 
and reaches the mind as well as the 
heart, the reason as well as the emo- 
tions; but the wilful wanderings 
and ever-restless questionings of 
the mind too often lead it from safe 
moorings. The thoughts we enter- 
tain; the kind of reading we select; 
the habits of judgment we cultivate 
—all have their effect upon our 
hearts. 3. Providential causes. Cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, 
and over which we have no control, 
seem to change often our entire out- 
look. It was so with Job. It is com- 
paratively easy to be _ spiritually 
minded as long as all goes well, but 
trouble often turns the poor weak 
heart from its refuge, and makes the 


sky look dark. 4. People too often 
live on too low a spiritual plane. 
We do not live up near enough to 
God. There is communion and fel- 
lowship with God that is neglected 
and forsaken. Men live on a plane 
constantly growing lower, and then 
wonder why their faith is not as 
clear, their hearts are not as warm, 
and their spirits as glowing as in for- 
mer days: why heaven seems further 
away the nearer they come to eter- 
nity. They imagine God has changed, 
while the change is allin them. Spir- 
itual lowlands will be sure to tell 
on spiritual life. 

Il. Inferences in Connection with 
This Subject. 1. Let no Christian 
conclude that because he has been 
subject to such changes, therefore he 
has lost religion and lost favour with 
God. This was one of Job’s troubles. 
Religion is something deeper than 
our feelings and far more compre- 
hensive. It finds its basis not in our 
varying moods nor changing emo- 
tions, but in the unchanging Word 
and provisions of God. 2. There 
must be a higher standard of life 
than mere feeling. If emotions were 
the gauge of our religious life, we 
could never be quite sure of our spir- 
itual standing. There were times of 
depression and exaltation on the hu- 
man side of the life of the Saviour. 
All through His chequered experience 
the one great principle of action was 
that He might do the will of God. 
The highest standard put before us 
is not our fluctuating emotions, but 
our earnest doing God’s will. 

III. Remedies for This Spiritual 
Fluctuation, 1. Frequent strict self- 
examination. 2. Close attention paid 
to the details of life. 3. Practical ac- 
tivity. God wants us to work and 
do for Him whether we feel like 
doing so or not. 4. Let the windows 
of the soul be kept constantly open 
toward heaven. The Saviour did 
that. All availing strength comes 
from above.—Francis F. West. 
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The Lessons of Time. 


“Days should speak, and multitude 
of years should teach wisdom.”—Job 
SAW: 


I. Time Unfolds the Plan of Our 
Life. Our curiosity often prompts us 
to desire a present knowledge of fu- 
ture events. Would we understand 
them if revealed? You put an arith- 
metic book in the hand of a child, and 
say, “In this book you will find Prac- 
tice, Proportion, Fractions, Interest,” 
&c. The child turns the leaves over 
from beginning to end, but as yet he 
has not learnt numeration. The book 
is of no use, although it contains the 
arithmetician’s wisdom. So, did we 
see the end from the beginning, we 
should be no wiser. God has kept 
the other pages of the Book till we 
have learnt the first; the others are 
not soiled. 1. Human life is ordered 
of God. He orders our steps. He 
girded Cyrus for his work, although 
he knew it not. It is impossible to 
realise and value life if this view is 
not taken of it. Its sacred origin 
and its Divine organisation constitute 
the basis of belief. 2. Human life is 
gradually unfolded. Because it is Di- 
vine itis mysterious. All God’s works 
have passed through time. Matter 
and events must ever turn in cycles. 
God alone is immovable. “I, the 
Lord, change not.” 

Il. Time Unfolds Our Capacities 
for Life. Growth is a characteristic of 
life; change, that of inanimate na- 
ture. 1. Man becomes an intelligent 
being by the exercise of time. There 
are activities which tend both to 
reveal that which we ought to know, 
and enlarge our capacity for know- 
ing it. It is a two-fold process. Un- 
exercised brains are dwarfs. Minds 
which are exercised about that which 
pleases them and which is made 
their hobby, grow like the willow— 
very long, but very weak. 2. Man 
becomes a moral being by considering 


time. Life moves on gradually, like 
a panorama, that we may observe its 
motions, and know the purposes of 
God in them. We learn the nature 
of actions by the exercise of the in- 
tuitive faculty, as actions reveal them- 
selves. Morality and accountability 
are unfolded by degrees. 3. Man be- 
comes a social being by the enjoy- 
ment of time. We have a capacity 
for enjoyment, and life has blessings 
to exercise that capacity. Every pe- 
riod of life has its charms. 

Ill. Time Unfolds the Great Pur- 
poses of Life. 1. The development 
of true manhood. Man is God’s ideal 
creature. All others are steps up to 
man. Evolution is the gradual un- 
folding in creation of the final em- 
bodiment of matter and life. 2. The 
unity of the various parts. There is 
a period when we shall not look upon 
life as atoms separated from their 
kindred, or contradictions, but a 
whole, with all its parts fitly put to- 
gether, and all things working for 
our good.—T. Davies. 


Reformation Under Correction. 


“T will not offend any more.’—Job 
34: 31. 


Resolution to reform should be 
upon the heart of all them that smart 
under the rod of the Lord. 

Il. What Kind of Reformation It 
Is That We Should Resolve Upon 
Under the Rod of the Lord. 1. In 
the work of reformation under the 
rod, we must have reference to Him 
that useth the rod, go to God, and 
set ourselves to amend what is amiss, 
as under the eye of God. 2. You 
must be sure to have your work 
guided by God himself. 3. You must 
be careful to reform in one particular, 
as well as another; you must go 
through-stitch with this business. He 
hath not reformed in anything aright 
that doth not reform in everything 
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blameworthy. 4. You must not only 
reform in what you yourselves do, 
or may understand to be amiss, but 
you must take direction to know what 
is blameworthy; be eager and earnest 
to understand wherein you do amiss. 
5. A Christian under the rod should 
be so wrought upon with a resolution 
to reform, that he should, by solemn 
covenant, bind himself to God for 
the future. 6. Christians under the 
trod must severally and personally, 
and not only jointly and in company 
and assemblies, reform’what is amiss, 
according to the afore-mentioned 
rules. Christians should not look on 
this reforming as a task -necessary, 
and a duty commanded; they should 
regard it as an employment comely 
and lovely. 

Il. What Arguments May Prevail 
with Christians Thus to Reform 
Under the Rod? 1. Some in relation 
to God. (1) Because God that call- 
eth for reformation under correction 
is the author of every blow, of every 
scourge. (2) God afflicts us because 
we are blameworthy, because we have 
sinned. (3) God is exceeding just 
and gracious in every rod He useth, 
in every stroke that He giveth, in 
every affliction that He sendeth. God 
will not make the staff too heavy nor 
the rod too big. (4) The Lord con- 
siders the frame of every man’s 
spirit, the carriage of every soul un- 
der His correcting hand. (5) The 
Lord is no respecter of persons. (6) 
This is the very end God aims at, 
that by His rod people might be re- 
formed. (7) His Majesty will ac- 
count himself honoured, in sort we 
may make God amends, not by way 
of requital, but by way of manifesta- 
tion. 2. In relation to ourselves. (1) 
For driving arguments. Not to re- 
form under the rod, it fastens a 
black mark of shameful ignominy and 
reproach upon the heart of a sinner. 
It is a sign of unspeakable foolish- 
ness and extraordinary brutishness. 
(2) Drawing arguments. This is the 


way to gain the comfort of the Lord, 
the tender bowels of His compas- 
sion. The worst things you can suf- 
fer shall turn to your joy and ever- 
lasting comfort. 

Ill. What Course We Should Take 
To Be Wrought Upon To Attain 
unto This Frame of Spirit. 1. Thor- 
oughly, from Scripture light, inform 
ourselves concerning the sinfulness 
and the ugliness of the course where- 
of we must reform. 2. You must be 
deeply humbled for whatever it is 
that under the rod you do discover 
to be out of order, both in your heart, 
mind, and actions. Thus go to God, 
pray unto God, wait upon God, and 
expect deliverances from Him.— 
William Fenner. 


Conceit Rebuked. 


“Should it be according to thy 
mind ?”—Job 34: 33. 


The verse is written in language 
of the most ancient kind, which is 
but little understood. Moreover, it 
is extremely pithy and sententious, 
and hence it is obscure. The sense 
given in our version is, however, that 
which sums up the other translations, 
and we prefer to adhere to it. 

I. Do Men Really Think That 
Things Should Be According to Their 
Mind? 1. Concerning God. Their 
ideas of Him are according to what 
they think He should be; but could 
He be God at all if He were such 
as the human mind would have Him 
to be? Concerning Providence on a 
large scale, would men rewrite his- 
tory? Do they imagine that their 
arrangements would be an improve- 
ment upon infinite wisdom? In their 
own case they would arrange all mat- 
ters selfishly. Should it be so? 3. 
Concerning the Gospel, its doctrines, 
its precepts, its results, should men 
have their own way? Should the 
atonement be left out or the state~ 
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ment of it be modified to suit them? 
4. Concerning the Church. Should 
they be head and lord? Should their 
liberal ideas erase inspiration? 
Should Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per be distorted to gratify them? 
Should taste override Divine com- 
mands? Should the ministry exist 
only for their special consolation and 
be moulded at their bidding? 

II. What Leads Them to Think 
So? 1. Self-importance and selfish- 


ness. 2. Self-conceit and pride. 3. 
A murmuring spirit which must 
needs grumble at everything. 4. 


Want of faith in Christ leading to a 
doubt of the power of His Gospel. 
5. Want of love to God, souring the 
mind and leading it to kick at a 
thing simply because the Lord pre- 
scribes it. 

Ill. What a Mercy That Things 
Are Not According to Their Mind! 
1. God’s glory would be obscured. 2. 
Many would suffer to enable one man 
to play the dictator. 3. We should, 
any one of us, have an awful re- 
sponsibility resting upon us if our 
own mind had the regulation of af- 


fairs. 4. Our temptations would be 
increased. We should be proud if 
we succeeded, and despairing if we 
met with failure. 5. Our desires 
would become more greedy. 6. Our 
sins would be uncorrected; for we 
should never allow a rod or a rebuke 
to come at us. 7. There would be 
universal strife; for every man 
would want to rule and command 
(James 4:5). If it ought to be ac- 
cording to your mind, why not ac- 
cording to mine? 

IV. Let Us Check the Spirit 
Which Suggests Such Conceit. 1. 
It is impracticable; for things can 
never be as so many different minds 
would have them. 2. It is unrea- 
sonable; for things ought not so to 
be. 3. It is unchristian; for even 
Christ Jesus pleased not himself, 
but cried, “Not as I will” (Matt. 26: 
39). 4. It is atheistic; for it de- 
thrones God to set up puny man. 
Pray God to bring your mind to His 
will. Cultivate admiration for the 
arrangements of the Divine mind. 
Above all, accept the Gospel as it is, 
and accept it now.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


PSALMS 


The Supremely Happy Man. 


“And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water.’—Psalm 1: 3. 


We are here introduced to one who 
is said to be very happy. “Oh, the 
happinesses of the man” would be a 
literal translation of the Psalmist’s 
words; and the expression is one in- 
dicating fulness of happiness—more 
than ordinary joy. It is also to be 
noted that the happiness of the man 
is the first thing to which the inspired 
writer refers, and that circumstance 
is indicative of the truth stated, that 
man’s happiness is so great and so 
excellent that it must have the first 
place. The springs of joy from which 
he drinks are sweeter far than the 
sweetest of those from which others 
drink. The flowers in his garden 
have a loveliness and fragrance the 
flowers in other gardens never have. 
The paths of other men may seem 
brighter and smoother, but this is 
only in appearance. Every difficulty 
overcome is a victory won and adds 
to his happiness. In what does this 
man’s happiness consist? To know 
the various elements of his blessed- 
ness we must study the picture—care- 
fully note its several distinctive 
points. 

I. Our Attention is Directed to the 
Fact that the Tree Is One Carefully 
“Planted.” The word used by the 
Psalmist is not the ordinary term 
meaning to sow or plant, but the 
poetical and much rarer word. The 
same is found in Psalm 92:13— 
“Those that be planted in the house 
of the Lord shall flourish in the 
courts of our God.” The trees 
planted within the temple enclosures 


would be planted with skill and care. 
This tree also is planted in a choice 
spot, and would therefore be planted 
well. It has sprung from no stray 
seed which the wind may have 
wafted hither, or some bird carried 
and dropped where grows the tree. 
And such is true of the man who is 
really happy and most happy. He is 
a tree “of the Lord’s right hand 
planting.” He is the offspring of 
wisdom that is perfect and care that 
is infinite. And this fact consti- 
tutes part of his joy. 

Il. The Situation of the Tree Must 
Have Our Attention. The tree grows 
not on some barren waste, but “upon 
the rivers of water.” By these riv- 
ers I understand the multitudinous 
and various overflowings of the Di- 
vine grace—the rivers of pardon, 
peace, comfort, teaching, sanctifica- 
tion, &c. 1. The plural term indi- 
cates also fulness as well as variety 
of blessing in constant circulation 
round about the roots of the Chris- 
tian’s life.- 2. There 1s also in Gt 
the promise of continuance. If one 
stream dries up there are other 
streams to draw from. 3. Another 
thought is expressed, namely, fresh- 
ness. “The rivers” are running 
streams. Here there is another ele- 
ment of the good man’s happiness. 
He is felicitously situated. 

III. The Fruitfulness of the Tree 
Must Next Be Considered. As 
might be expected, the tree bears 
fruit. By this we are to understand 
the man’s habit of doing good. The 
pronouns are to be noted. 1. It is not 
said he brings forth fruit, but “his 
Prints Christian activity takes 
many forms, and a man will do most 
good and do it best who is no ser- 
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vile imitator of another, but who 
works in his own groove, and in the 
way most natural to himself. And 
there is a beauty and gracefulness 
about work done after this manner 
that always adds to its value. The 
tree brings forth his own fruit, and 
the happy Christian does his own 
work. The Master gives to every one 
his work. 2. Again, the tree brings 
forth his fruit in his season. Sea- 
sonableness is itself a virtue. Work 
done opportunely is the only work 
done rightly. Here we touch a lead- 
ing difficulty in some earnest lives. 
The question as to when this should 
be done, and when that, is the per- 
plexing point. He is therefore a 
man led of God’s Spirit, and this 
leading saves him from the painful 
perplexity of not knowing what he 
should first do and what next. By 
this means his work is simplified. 
His duties come to him in natural or- 
der—one at a time. God shows him 
not only what he must do, but how, 


and when. Here is another element 
of happiness. A fruitful life is a 
happy one. 


IV. From Looking at the Fruit of 
the Tree We Turn to Its Foliage. 
This is beautiful, and always so. 
“His leaf also shall not wither.” 
Now if by the fruit we understand 
a man’s works, by the “leaf” it will 
be natural to regard his words. What 
a man does and says constitutes his 
character. Works have a great im- 
portance, but so also have words. 
“By thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” “His leaf shall not 
wither’—his words shall not die. 
“He being dead, yet speaketh.” An- 
other element of happiness in the 
good man. The words of his mouth 
shall be established, and their influ- 
ence shall be felt for ever. The 
tongue is a little member, but how 
great is the happiness it may secure 
for the good man who uses it aright. 
And in making others happy one 


makes himself most happy. “And all 
that he does shall prosper.’ Here 
the works and words are interwoven. 
It is when the two do interweave and 
harmonise that there is prosperity. 
Note it is not all he attempts or car- 
ries forward so far and there stops 
that shall prosper, but “all that he 
doeth.’ And this is happiness su- 
preme—doing good—by work or word 
—crowned with prosperity—Adam 
Scott. 


The Truth About Numbers. 


“T wnll not be afraid of ten thou- 
sands of people, that have set them- 
selves against me round about.’— 
Psalm 3:6. 


We have heard of the vor regis, 
and in these last days we are threat- 
ened with the equally dangerous and 
delusive vox populi. Let us con- 
sider— 

I. Numbers Do Not Determine the 
Question of Right. There is a tend- 
ency with many to shirk responsibil- 
ity. They look to others. Surely 
what the many say must be right. 
But this is folly. God has given us 
reason and freedom. We _ must 
judge for ourselves. Only what we 
know to be true can be truth to us; 
only what we feel in our consciences 
to be right can be binding upon us 
as duty. Besides, we see how often 
in the past the few have been in 
the right, not the many. Noah by 
his faith condemned the world. Eli- 
jah stood alone against the priests 
of Baal. Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego dared the fiery furnace 
rather than bow with the multitude 
before the golden idol. Only when 
the people are all righteous can they 
be all right. 

Il. Numbers Do Not Determine 
the Question of Success. No doubt 
there are times when numbers pre- 
vail, The few are crushed by the 
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mere weight and force of the mul- 
titude. It has been said that “God 
is on the side of the biggest bat- 
talions” but this is true in only a 
limited sense. Suppose the battalions 
are undisciplined or badly com- 
manded, defeat may come instead of 
victory. But in the nobler fields— 
in the strife of truth and falsehood 
—how often has the victory been 
with the few, instead of the many! 
Besides, the question, in the deepest 
sense is not—What will succeed? 
but—What is right? 


“He is a slave, who will not be 
In the right, with two or three.” 


Further, we must not measure suc- 
cess by the poor standards of this 
world. What seems failure to us 
may be victory in the sight of the 
holy angels and of God. 

Ill. Numbers Do Not Determine 
the Question of Happiness. It is 
hard to stand alone. It costs a strug- 
gle to dare to be singularly good. 
But better far have peace within 
than sacrifice conscience to conven- 
ience, and freedom to popularity. 
St. Peter was happier shut up in 
prison than when, in fear of men, 
he denied his Lord. St. Paul was 
infinitely more calm and joyous when 
he stood before Nero than when, 
with all the authority of the San- 
hedrin, he set out on his fierce cru- 
sade against the Christians. Better 
be true than false; better be free than 
the slave of opinion; better, with St. 
Stephen and the martyrs, press heav- 
enwards through “peril, toil, and 
pain,” than follow a multitude to do 
evil.—W. Forsyth. 


Considering. 
“When I consider.”,—Psalm 8: 3. 


“When I consider’—I become a 
new man, much larger, nobler, saint- 


lier. What does “consider” mean? 
It is two words, it is two Latin 
words; it is con or cum, with, to- 
gether sider—what is there in the 
word sider? Nothing. Take care! 
Sider comes a long way up the track 
of language; it was born sidus. That 
is what you say when you write your 
married name; under it you put nee, 
born—another name, your father’s 
name, which you have relinquished 
in favour of another name. Sidus 
means star; it is the root of sidereal 
heavens, the starry heavens, the stel- 
lar universe, and the like. Con-sid- 
erealise, make a lesson book of the 
stars; when I punctuate my dis- 
course with millenniums, then I 
pray. 

“When I consider” I find that 
things are not so roughly related 
and antagonised as at first they 
seemed to be. I was not looking from 
the right point of view. I did not 
get far enough away from my sub- 
ject. I was in the thick of the battle, 
in the very midst of the storm of 
dust, I could not see things in their 
right relation and proportion; but 
when I climbed the stairway of the 
stars and looked down upon the 
earth and time and measurable space, 
I said, All things work together for 
good to them that love God. 

I. Consideration, Properly Defined, 
Is a Religious Duty. In 1 Samuel 
12:24 you have exactly what I mean: 
“Consider how great things he hath 
done for you.” Job says the same 
thing in his own grand way: “Stand 
still, and consider the wondrous works 
of God” (37:14). Put things to- 
gether; give God time. You are 
impatient because you are poor little 
fussy fools; give Him time. When 
God says from the throne what Christ 
said from the Cross, “It is finished,” 
then let the jury return a verdict, 
but not until then. 

II. Consideration Is a Great Ele- 
ment in Wisdom and Practical Pru- 
dence. Sometimes men cannot go to 
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the stars, so God has made some lit- 
tle stars for them to look at. How 
kind He is and condescending! He 
says, in effect, The stars are too many 
for you, you feel a noise in your 
little heads, and it is not good for 
you to look at the Milky Way and 
the Great Bear and the gleaming 
Orion and the beauteous Venus; so 
I will make some starlets for you, 
little living stars, asteroids. Hear 
His voice through the medium of 
His prophet: “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider’—the same word, 
with all its stars and Milky Ways— 
“consider her ways, and be wise” 
(Prov. 6:6). Wherever you are 
and whatever your circumstances may 
be, make an orrery of them, a star- 
scheme, a method of stellar revolu- 
tion and interchange and relation; 
and be religious on a small capital 
if you cannot traverse the planets 
and pray in firmaments. You have 
your chance; be wise, take it, and 
gather wisdom from the flowers 
planted in the field of God. 

III. Consideration Is the Only 
Profitable Use of History. We find, 
then, in Isaiah 43:18, “Remember ye 
not the former things, neither con- 
sider the things of old.’ That is 
the reason why you are so poor and 
why you are so easily driven about. 
You might be rich in history, you 
might be millionaires in retrospect; 
you might be wealthier than Dives 
in the gathered store of providences, 
deliverances, unexpected visions, 
touchings of the chain at night, 
which give you liberty and lead you 
out of prison into freedom. 

IV. Consideration is the best use 
of nature. “Consider the lilies how 
they grow”; connect them with the 
stars, make them part of a great 
planetary system. Every daisy that 
grows in the mead requires the whole 
solar system for its nourishment. If 
you were to break up the solar sys- 
tem, and return nine-tenths of it, that 
daisy could not grow. God is one; 


hear, O Israel, the Lord your God 
is one. 

V. And Consideration Is the 
Greatest Impulse to True Piety, as 
we are taught in Hebrews 12:3: 
“Consider him that endured such 
contradiction of sinners against him- 
self.” You see, we are driven out 
of our little selves into the greater 
self which is the star system, or the 
system of history or the system of 
example—the great inference-field. 
Take your little cross and lean it 
against the great Cross that held the 
woe of the Son of God, and you will 
be surprised what a little cross yours 
is when you set it beside the Cross of 
Him who was a Man of Sorrows and 
acquainted with grief—Joseph Par- 
ker. 


Reasons for Praise. 


“T will sing unto the Lord, BE- 
CAUSE .. .’—Psalm 13:6. 


There is a reason for singing. The 
singing that has no reason is really 
not singing. Why do we sing? what 
moves the tongue to utterance? Is 
it because it is time to sing? then 
the song will be poor and formal. 
Is it because we are expected to 
sing? then will the very pith of the 
song go out of it. Do we sing be- 
cause we cannot help it? then there 
may be strong, tender, heaven-seek- 
ing music. 

“I will sing unto the Lord, be- 
cause...” What a wonderful mis- 
conception there often is about sing- 
ing! I must hear the words, or the 
song is lost upon me; I do not know 
enough about the seven notes and all 
their interminglings to be able to 
dispense with distinct articulation on 
the part of the singer. So to this 
singing man who comes to-day, who 
says, “I will sing unto the Lord,” 
I say, Why? what are the words? 
we shall be delighted to hear your 
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song if we understand your senti- 
ment; what are the words? He 
gives us the words; we can follow 
this wondrous, sweet-singing man 
because he pronounces every word 
without slurring a single syllable. 
Now let us hear these words and 
say whether this is an old song, or 
a new one, or both. 

I. “How long will thou forget 
me, O Lord?” This is a line of ex- 
perience worth tracing; this song is 
true to experience; therefore we 
wrote it and sang it and own it. 
We own what we absorb, we own 
what we appreciate; be it landscape 
or evening star or the first day of 
spring, which according to the cal- 
endar we have already reached, the 
bitter east wind notwithstanding: it 
is still spring, and spring will con- 
quer. Here is a sense of being for- 
gotten. It is a very homely word, 
but full of tears; it is a black jewel. 

Here is a man who has sorrow 
daily. “How long shall I take coun- 
sel in my soul, having sorrow in my 
heart daily?” It is that perpetual 
getting up to sorrow, coming out of 
sleep to cry still deeper and bitterer 
rivers of tears. The morning is at 
hand, the bright vernal morning; rise, 
O slumberer! And out of the dream- 
sleep there comes a cry—Oh, how 
sad!—“To awaken once more only to 
be reminded that I am God-forgotten 
and God-forsaken!’ That takes the 
sunlight out of the sky, withers the 
flowers, and chokes what would have 
been a song. Yet all the while this 
man is turning his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the hills where the great sanc- 
tuary is—and still looks up and still 


hopes. 

We contrast the enemy with our 
weakness and not with God's 
strength. There are times when I 


have nothing to do with myself, but 
look away; remove the hills that I 
may see farther; roll these inter- 
cepting mountains into dust and 
sand, and throw them into the sea, 


lest they interrupt my view of God. 
What can a man be or do when he 
is forgotten of God or imagines so? 
What can a man do when God’s face 
is hidden? We are the creatures of 
environment and of circumstance to 
a very large extent, and a mighty 
man is he, a giant among the sons of 
God, who, when the environment is 
dead against him, can lift up his song 
or smite his harp with fingers that 
have music in their very blood. 

II. Now the Song Will Alter. 
The Psalmist says, “But I have 
trusted ...; my heart shall re- 
joice.” “Trust’—who can define 
that term? That is the life of faith; 
that is the life I want to live. I 
cannot explain the mysteries, I can- 
not understand the miracles, I am 
lost amid gathering clouds of diffi- 
culties and inexplicable problems; 
but one thing I know, that I love the 
Saviour, and I am waiting for Him; 
and the moment He comes He will 
lead and I will tremblingly follow. 

III. Now These Are the Words— 
What Is the Ending? “TI will sing 
unto the Lord, because he hath dealt 
bountifully with me.” He has turned 
the darkness into light, mourning into 
joy, and He has opened the prison 
doors to my soul when it was bound. 
Thus we must come back again and 
again, back to the old grand line of 
experience. If you can say that all 
things are shaping themselves into 
a great temple built for God, you 
are not far from the Lord’s king- 
dom.—Joseph Parker. 


Three Awakings. 


“TI shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness.’—Psalm 17:15. 


The Bible is a book of contrasts. 
Here we have a contrast between the 
man of God and “the men of the 
world.” We may bring out some- 
thing of its force and significance by 
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considering the three awakings here 
suggested. 

I. The Awaking from Sleep. The 
Psalmist says (ver. 3), “Thou hast 
visited me in the nights.” The sense 
of God’s presence abides. When he 
awakes, it is not, like the worldling, 
to a life of selfish pleasure, but to 
a life of holy service. His first 
thought is not of self, but of God. 
His highest joy is in fellowship with 
God and in doing His work. His 
prayer is— 


“Guard my first springs of thought 
and will, 
And with thyself my spirit fill.” 


II. The Awaking from the Night 
of Trouble. Darkness is the image 
of gloom; light, of joy. “The men 
of the world” have few troubles, but 
they have fewer comforts. Their 
hope is in the things that perish. The 
godly man may be sorely tried (ver. 
7-9), but he has “strong consolation.” 
And even if gloom settles down upon 
him, it is but for a little, and when 
he awakes, thoughts that troubled 
him pass away as the visions of 
the night, and he rejoices in God’s 
favour as in the light. Joy comes 
with the morning. 

Ill. The Awaking from the Sleep 
of Death. Here we see right into 
the heart of the Old Testament 
faith. In life and death, God is all. 
Thus the soul rises to the hope of 
immortality. “God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living.” 
1. This awaking holds good of the 
whole being. The spirit is first, but 
the body next. 2. This awaking 
opens up a glorious vision. There 
will be many and wondrous sights, 
but the first and chief of all will 
be God. “Thy face.’ So Moses 
(Num. 12:8); so believers (2 Cor. 
3:18). But here is a far higher 
way. 3. This awaking will bring 
complete satisfaction. Here we are 
never satisfied. This awaking into 


glory will first of all, and in the 
fullest sense of the word, bring 
satisfaction. “Thy likeness.” Noth- 
ing less will satisfy. This is the 
hope of all our hoping. The joy 
of joys. “The rest that remaineth 
for the people of God.” How grand 
must that possession be that will sat- 
isfy the soul, awakened to the high- 
est life and the noblest aspirings! 
Not only will the redeemed be satis- 
fied, but the Redeemer also. “He 
shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and be satisfied.” Study the awful 
contrast (Dan. 12:2; Luke 16:25; 
John 5:28, 29).—W. Forsyth. 


Buried Alive. 


“T am forgotten as a dead man out 
of mind.’—Psalm 31: 12. 


This title would suggest to many, 
terrible ideas of an awful physical 
calamity, such as has taken place in 
mines, or in actual burials ere life 
was extinct. But there are other 
senses in which men are buried alive. 

I. In an Unfortunate Sense. 1. For 
want of opportunities of mental de- 
velopment. The human mind is like 
seed in the vegetable kingdom. It 
contains life and unbounded possi- 
bilities of increase, but unless it finds 
suitable soil, shower and warmth, the 
vital principle is buried alive, buried 
in the shell. And so it is too often 
with thousands of men. There are 
multitudes possessing brilliant natural 
capacities—mute Miltons and Shake- 
speares—but buried for lack of op- 
portunity. Hence, let us rejoice at 
the growing determination that our 
children shall be educated, however 
poor they may be, and thus shall 
possess the means of stimulating life 
and growth. 2. Through the infirmi- 
ties of age. Their day is past. They 
once were prominent and well known, 
but now are “forgotten as dead men 
out of mind.” 3, Through the envy 
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of their contemporaries. This per- 
haps, is the meaning of the Psalm- 
ist’s words. Malice bespreads a thick 
cloud over a name which once has 
shone brightly. Now many are thus 
kept in the background. 


Il. In a Criminal Sense. “To be 
carnally minded is death.” 
Ill. In a Virtuous Sense. “We 


are buried with him by baptism into 
death.” Not the baptism of water, of 
course, but the baptism of that holy 
fire that burns up all carnalities. 
What is buried here? Not the mind, 
but the old man with its lusts. 
“Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ,” etc. This is a virtuous bury- 
ing alive. It means being dead in- 
deed unto sin, but alive unto right- 
eousness. 

IV. Conclusion. In which of these 
senses are you buried alive? Some 
of you may say that it is in the first 
sense. It may be so; ask God to 
guide you into a fit sphere. Or it 
may be by the infirmities of age. 
You cannot do what you once did 
and what you wish to do. But God 
accepts the will for the deed. He 
values service by its motive. But 
some of you are buried alive in the 
criminal sense. You are dead in the 
grave of depravity. “Arise from the 
dead and Christ,” etc. And others of 
you are so in the virtuous sense— 
dead to sin. You can say, God forbid 
that I should glory save... the 
world is crucified to me and I to the 
world.—David Thomas. 


God’s Righteousness Like 


Mountains. 


the 


“Thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains.’—Psalm 36: 6. 


I. Great Mountains Are Unchange- 
able. All round the Alps revolution 
has been the normal state for cen- 
turies. Thrones have tottered, gov- 
ernments have changed, monarchs 


have been deposed; but Mont Blanc 
has stood unmoved amid it all. 
Everywhere the great mountains 
“mock the eternities of history,” and 
the permanence of human institutions. 
It is even so with God’s righteous- 
ness; nay, infinitely more so. In- 
fatuation has even attempted to alter 
it, infidelity has tried to impair its 
foundations, and subvert it; human 
philosophy has called it in question; 
arrogant caprice would carve it after 
its own designs; but such attempts 
are as futile as a man trying to move 
the Alps. God’s righteousness, like 
himself, is “without variableness or 
shadow of turning.” 

Il. Great Mountains Are Conspicu- 
ous, Travellers tell us the Himalayas 
may be seen two hundred and fifty 
miles off. And how conspicuous is 
God’s righteousness. In the history 
of the world there is nothing more 
prominent; in all the great episodes 
of the past it is first to arrest our 
attention. 

Ill. Great Mountains Are Obscur- 
able. Now, all is bright and sunny; 
anon, all is dark and gloomy. The 
intelligent traveller knows these ob- 
scurations are from beneath; indeed, 
he sees the vapour rising rapidly from 
the valley to thicken the canopy over 
his head. So the Divine righteous- 
ness is obscurable, but the obscura- 
tions are from beneath. The mists 
of distrust will hide it; the dark, 
thick, murky atmosphere of scep- 
ticism, bordering on the very dark- 
ness of despair, will conceal it alto- 
gether. But, though you see it not, 
it is there. The traveller may put his 
hand through the mist, and feel the 
palpable rock. 

IV. Great Mountains Are Danger- 
ous to Explore Without a Guide. 
Some have foolishly attempted it, 
and valuable lives have been sacri- 
ficed in the attempt. And, alas, what 
a perilous position, and what a pain- 
ful end have men come to, by essay- 
ing the exploration of God’s right- 
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eousness without a guide! The Bible 
is the only unerring directory. Let 
us pray the Divine Spirit to guide us 
into all truth. 

V. Great Mountains Are Protec- 
tive. It is pleasing to see many towns 
and villages in Switzerland and Savoy 
nestling in happy, peaceful security 
in fruitful valleys at the foot of the 
great mountains. Not only are they 
protected in some instances from 
easterly winds and northern blasts, 
but these advantages have enabled the 
inhabitants to win and maintain an 
honourable independence amid the 
great military and aggressive powers 
of Europe. I was shown in the early 
part of the valley of the Rhone, two 
lines of hills which almost met, and 
there I was informed a comparative 
handful of brave Swiss defeated an 
invading army. And the spot is con- 
sidered a sort of Thermopyle in the 
annals of the country to this day! 
God’s righteousness is protective and 
defensive. It graduates the present 
salvation and future security of His 
people. All His other attributes, 
pledged in their behalf, have their 
foundation in this. 

Vi. Great Mountains Command 
the Most Glorious Views! Views 
your imagination cannot picture. The 
varied tints of the sunlight upon the 
pinnacles of snow. The distant 
ranges, soillusively near. The spread- 
ing valleys and the calm blue lakes. 
The harmony of the landscape, light 
and shade blending marvellously to- 
gether. So from the mount of God’s 
righteousness most wonderful views 
are obtained. Aspects of the Divine 
character, which cannot possibly be 
seen from the flats of reason and 
science. From the height of this at- 
tribute the agreement of all the Di- 
vine attributes is beheld, and the 
glorious harmony between the dis- 
pensations of nature, providence, and 
grace is discovered. From this eleva- 
tion may be seen “Mercy and Truth 
meeting together, Righteousness and 


Peace kissing each other.”—T. J. 
Guest. 


Fretting. 


“Fret not thyself because of evil- 
doers.’—Psalm 37:1. 


I. The Sin. Fretfulness is a sin 
against—1l. Ourselves. Destroys peace 
of mind; the mother of bitterness, 
harshness, fault-finding. 2. Others. 
Robs homes of their happiness. 3. 
God. John Wesley once said, “I dare 
no more fret than curse and swear. 
To have persons at my ears murmur- 
ing and fretting at everything, is like 
tearing the flesh from my bones. By 
the grace of God I am discontented 
at nothing. I see God sitting on His 
throne, and ruling all things.” 

Il. The Causes. 1. Envy. 2. Cov- 
etousness. 3. Want of faith in God. 
I have read that one of Cromwell’s 
friends was a fretting Christian, to 
whom everything went wrong. Ona 
certain occasion, when unusually fret- 
ful, his sensible servant said, “Master, 
don’t you think that God governed 
the world very well before you came 
into it?’ “Yes; but why do you 
ask?” ‘Master, don’t you think God 
will govern the world very well after 
you go out of it?” “Of course I do.” 
“Well, then, can’t you trust Him to 
govern it for the little time you are 
anit? 

Ill. The Cure. 1. Look on the 
bright side of things. 2. Look not 
merely at the present, but think of 
the future. 3. Have faith in God. 
Then you will welcome whatever 
comes, knowing that He can help, 
even by adverse circumstances.—J. 
Scilley- 


War. 


“He maketh wars to cease.” —Psalm 
46:9. 
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If we were asked to give in one 
short word the most prevailing char- 
acter, the most striking feature, of 
human history—the history of all na- 
tions, civilised or savage, ancient or 
modern—we must reply, “War.” If 
we were asked—What has been the 
severest scourge under which human 
life and happiness have suffered? we 
must again say, “War.’ If we were 
asked to furnish in one word the 
proof that human nature is sinful, 
q.d., that its passions are not bridled 
by justice or ruled by love, we must 
again answer, “War.” Is this to be 
the case always? Will the time come 
when nations “shall learn war no 
more”? 

I. God Alone Can Make Wars to 
Cease. Science cannot do it. It can 
teach men how more skilfully to de- 
stroy each other, but not to love one 
another. Commerce cannot do it. 
Some of the cruelest and wickedest 
wars have been waged for the sake 
of trade and revenue. Education 
cannot do it. The most highly edu- 
cated nations of the world are the 
most military. Progress and civilisa- 
tion cannot; for they do not make 
men unselfish. The source of war is 
not in outward circumstances, but in 
human nature; in the lust of gain, of 
power, of glory, of vengeance (Jas. 
4:1). No power can subdue these 
but His who could say to the winds 
and waves, “Peace, be still!’ 

II. God Can Do It. By miracle, if 
He sees fit; sink every warship, 
paralyse every soldier’s arm or eye. 
But that is not God’s way of ruling 
the world. He will not make wars 
to cease unless the roots out of which 
they grow be plucked up. While sin 
reigns, strife will reign. Only let 
justice and benevolence become uni- 
versally recognised and obeyed, and 
war must die out. For, allowing that 
war may be just and even (in the 
long run) benevolent on one side, 
there never was and never can be a 
war that was just on both sides. 


How, then, can God make war to 
cease? By making all men loving 
and righteous, wise and unselfish. 
This does not imply any imaginary 
impossible perfection. There are tens 
of thousands who make no pretence 
to perfection, yet are so governed by 
justice and inspired by kindness, that 
if all were like them, war would be 
impossible. The love of God, the 
Spirit of God, and the truth of God, 
can do this, and are doing it daily. 
What God does in these cases He can 
do in others. Things impossible with 
men are possible with God. 

III. God Has Promised to Do This. 
(isa. 2:4; Jas. 3:18). No nobler 
title belongs to our Saviour than 
“Prince of Peace’ (see Eph. 2:14; 
Cols 13203* Roni-95s 1). Sit -we sare 
tempted to ask, “If God can make 
wars to cease, and has promised, why 
does war continue to scourge man- 
kind?” the answer must be, “Be- 
cause men will not have God’s rem- 
edy.” As long as they are not at 
peace with God, so long they cannot, 
shall not, be at peace among them- 
selves. Do not think that God looks 
down on human suffering with in- 
difference. The whole Bible is in 
contradiction to such a thought; but, 
above all, the fact that His beloved 
Son has taken our suffering flesh on 
Him. God is the “Author of peace, 
and Lover of concord.” But He will 
have no remedy which does not go to 
the root. Righteousness must go 
first; peace follows (Isa. 32:17; Jas. 
3:18). Meanwhile let us rejoice in 
the promise and prospect (Ps. 72:7). 
Every triumph of the gospel, every 
heart yielded, every life consecrated 
to Christ, is a step towards the blessed 
reign of universal peace (Matt. 
5:9).—E. R. Conder. 


Sacrifice of Thanksgiving. 


“Whoso offereth the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving glorifieth me: and to 
him that ordereth his conversation 
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aright I will shew the salvation of 
God.’—Psalm 50: 23. 


I. “What Is It to Glorify God?” 
“When and how do we glorify God?” 
This question is constantly rising be- 
fore us, for we know this is our busi- 
ness as disciples of Jesus Christ. 
“Whoso offereth praise, whoso offer- 
eth thanksgiving, glorifies God.” 
That is the Divine answer. Then we 
ask, What is the sacrifice of praise? 
Praise has a thousand voices. The 
songful lip expresses itself in myriad 
ways; but the essence of every sacri- 
fice is the adoring, grateful, and joy- 
ous offering of ourselves on the altar 
of God, our exceeding joy in glad 
acceptance of all His holy will; it is 
a joyful welcome to that will, not a 
hesitating submission to it, as right 
in itself and as carrying all who re- 
ceive it towards righteousness and 
thus towards blessedness. 

II. The Religion of the Whole 
Psalter. Look at these songs. They 
are sacrifices of thanksgiving. The 
tremendous burden of living is never 
ignored, the attacks of bitter enemies 
are admitted, but there is over all 
and through all a glad recognition 
of God’s sovereignty of life, and a 
deep delight in His redeeming sway. 
The religion of the Psalms is the re- 
ligion of thanksgiving, of triumphant 
joy in God; and the book itself is, 
excepting one, the best commentary 
upon the words, “Whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth God.” That other 
and better exposition is the New 
Testament. It takes the songs of the 
prophet poets and sets them in a new 
key. It is the fruit, no doubt, of the 
principles which Christianity takes up 
out of the Old Testament; but it is 
expressed with greater clearness and 
force in the concrete example of 
Jesus Christ himself, and demon- 
strated in a great series of historic 
facts of which He is the centre and 
the source. Gauge the severity of the 
persecutions which they had to en- 


dure, and which Paul himself ad- 
mitted were such as almost to “un- 
nerve them,’ yet to them he said, 
“Be always joyful.” “In everything 
give thanks, for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you.” 

III. The Gospel Brings Life to 
Light. There are four principles in 
Christianity, which, being recognised, 
make it possible, I will not say easy, 
for us to take this attitude, for noth- 
ing that is worth having is obtained 
with ease. 

(a) “The Gospel Brings Light to 
Life,’ shows it as it really is, and 
what it is meant for; even our spir- 
itual emancipation, education, perfec- 
tion, and that all the things that go 
to make it are intended for the re- 
fining of our character and fashion- 
ing it after the pattern which is given 
to us in Christ Jesus. 

(b) The second thing that Chris- 
tianity tells us is that God is in this 
life right through it; that His re- 
demptive purpose on Calvary under- 
lies it, runs through it, mounts to the 
top of it; that the whole significance 
of life is redemptive, that God is get- 
ting rid of the sin and the evil of the 
world. 

(c) Thirdly, Christianity inspires a 
man to make the fullest use of his 
life. Life according to Christ is op- 
portunity for service, a chance of 
being and doing something that shall 
issue in the advancement of man- 
kind. 

(d) Still further does it go. It 
sustains in bearing life’s burdens, in 
carrying life’s crosses, and in fighting 
life’s battles. It gives us the true 
perspective, places us where we can 
best learn the supreme truths that 
count, and construct the true inter- 
pretation of facts—J. Clifford. 


Seeking Rest. 


“Oh that I had wings like a dove! 
for then would I fly away, and be at 
rest,’—Psalm 55:6. 
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“Oh that I had wings like a dove!” 
David was not the first nor the last 
to utter this cry. Men in all ages 
have suffered. Everywhere we find 
the same unconquerable desire for 
rest. This longing underlies all re- 
ligions and philosophies. And there 
are times when the cry rises instinc- 
tively and presses for an answer. 
Who is there who has not, in sorrow 
or in pain bodily and mentally, or 
when sick and weary and overborne 
by earthly troubles, been moved to 
cry, Oh, for rest!” And yet the wish 
may be in vain. We need to examine 
and try ourselves. There is a wrong 
as well as a right way of seeking 
rest, 

I, lt Is Vain to Hope for Rest by 
Seeking the Impossible. Man was 
made “but a little lower than the 
angels;” and yet, though all things 
are said to have been put under him, 
there are points in which the “beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air” 
have the advantage of him. Hence 
they may become objects of envy. 
We are limited beings; but we can 
conceive ourselves endowed with 
powers beyond what we _ possess. 
There is danger in such fancies. The 
dove flies past, and all seems peace. 
But this may be a delusion. We 
know not what fate awaits it. Be- 
sides, we cheat ourselves with a silly 
thought. We know we have not, and 
cannot have, “wings.” Wishing for 
the impossible only leaves us the more 
weak and discontented. Better face 
difficulty manfully. Better do what 
God has made us capable of doing, if 
we are willing, than waste time and 
strength in idle fancies of what can- 
not be. The doubter wants a “sign.” 
The anxious sinner craves some sen- 
sible proof of acceptance. The 
troubled mind, tossed to and fro 
amidst the endless strife of contro- 
versy, longs for some infallible guide. 
There is what Wordsworth calls “the 
universal instinct of repose—the long- 
ing for confirmed tranquillity.” But 


“Every man 
(Gal. 


this is not God’s way. 
shall bear his own burden” 
625): 

II. It Is Vain to Hope for Rest by 
Mere Change of Outward Conditions. 
Place has much to do with feeling. 
What is near seems more real than 
what is far off. What we see touches 
us more keenly than what we only 
hear of from others (Lam. 3:15). So 
with respect to “rest.” We are prone 
to blame circumstances. We delude 
ourselves with the thought that, if 
things were altered, all would be well. 
The “imagined otherwise’ is the 
heaven of many. So it is with many 
of the sick, the poor, the oppressed, 
the discontented. Absalom played 
cunningly upon this feeling (2 Sam. 
15:4). But “rest” is a state of the 
mind. It does not come from with- 
out, but from within. It is not won 
by change of condition, but by 
change of heart. So Paul learned 
(Phil. 4:11). 

III. J¢ Is Vain to Hope for Rest 
by Flight from the Immediate Causes 
of Distress. There are times when 
flight may be expedient (Matt. 10:23; 
2 Tim. 2:22). Again, there are times 
when flight would be a sin (Neh. 
6:11; 2 Tim. 4:10). Besides, flight 
may be a vain resource (Amos 5:19). 
The question is—What is our duty? 
Then, when we have settled that, like 
Paul, we should stand firm (Acts 
20:24). There are people who would 
quiet conscience by silencing the 
preacher, like Herod; or get rid of 
an unpleasant duty by flying, like 
Jonah; or hasten their escape from 
trouble, like David. But this will not 
avail. It is better to stand than to 
fly; to do our duty humbly and 
quietly in the place where God calls 
us, than to seek an easier lot. Elijah 
was a nobler figure confronting singly 
the hosts of Baal, than hiding in the 
desert. Peter and Paul and Stephen 
were truer men, and did a grander 
work by not holding their lives dear, 
than if they had cared more for 
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themselves than for Christ. The true 
way of rest is the way of self-sacri- 
fice. It is when we surrender our- 
selves wholly to Christ, to be His and 
His only, and to love and do His will 
forevermore, that we enter into rest 
(Matt. 11:28-30). The Psalmist in 
his better moments felt this. If his 
first impulse was “to flee away,” 
when he came to himself he turned to 
the Lord as his sure Refuge (ver. 9). 
And what he learned for himself he 
commends with confidence to others: 
“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
he shall sustain thee” (ver. 22).—W. 
Forsyth. 


Lessons of Harvest. 


“Thou crownest the year with thy 
goodness; and thy paths drop fat- 
ness.’—Psalm 65:11. 


Men see what they have eyes to 
see. The farmer looks on the field 
of golden grain, ripe for the sickle, 
and sees the reward of his toil and 
return for his capital. The painter 
sees a glorious subject for a picture. 
The economist thinks of prices, aver- 
ages, national prosperity. The devout 
Christian sees God’s hand opening to 
answer the prayer for daily bread. 
Now, it is one leading characteristic 
of the Scripture writers that they see 
God in everything. In this light let 
us try to read the lessons of har- 
vest. 

I. Thankfulness. Literal render- 
ing in margin, “Thou crownest the 
year of thy goodness,” which some 
take to refer to some special year 
of remarkably bountiful harvest. 
Perhaps rather the thought is that 
God’s unceasing goodness runs 
through the whole circle of the sea- 
sons, though the harvest is the crown- 
ing manifestation (Matt. 5:45; Acts 
14:17; 2 Cor. 9:10). Grace at meals 
should be no dead form, but the 
welling-up and outpouring of new 


thankfulness for fresh goodness. 
God’s hand spreads the daily table 
for all creatures. As the secret 
spring of life is in Him, so all that 
nourishes and maintains life is from 
Him. Hence our Saviour makes the 
gift of daily bread the image of him- 
self—“the Bread of Life’ (John 
6: 33, 35, 38-51). 

II. Obedience to Law. God works 
according to those unchanging laws 
which He has ordained—unchanging 
as long as the present order of the 
world continues (Gen. 8:22). Human 
labour is profitable only as it con- 
forms to those laws. He who would 
reap in harvest-time must sow in 
seed-time. The natural is the image 
of the spiritual order (Gal. 6:7-9). 

Iil. Patience. (Jas. 5:7.) Here 
also our Lord bids us see the spiritual 
order (Mark 4: 26-29). Do not ex- 
pect ripe ears in January. Be pa- 
tient with your children, your schol- 
ars, your hearers; yea, let the Chris- 
tian even be patient with himself. 

IV. Co-operation. The ploughman, 
sower, reaper, must join their toil; 
and the ploughman did not make his 
plough, the sower his basket, the 
reaper his sickle. Other hands built 
the garner. Who can reckon how 
many hands have combined their 
labour to place on our table a single 
loaf (Rom. 14:7)? 

V. Hope. Under dark wintry skies, 
beneath frost and snow, the grain is 
growing, which summer suns shall 
ripen. The worst harvest that was 
ever reaped kept alive the germs of 
all the harvests that have since grown 
or ever will (1 Cor. 15:58). And 
note, that as long as the grain is 
stored, it preserves life (even for 
centuries), but produces none. It 
must be flung away and buried, and, 
as grain, must perish, for the hidden 
life to burst forth. Hence our Lord 
makes it the image of his life-giving 
death (John 12:24), and St. Paul of 
resurrection (1 Cor. 15: 35-38).—E. 
R. Conder. 
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New Year’s Resolve. 


“Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me to 
glory.”—Psalm 73: 24. 


I. That Man Required a Guide in 
the Path of Life. We see this when 
remembering :— 

First: Man’s ignorance of the fu- 
ture. We know not what a day may 
bring forth. 

Secondly: Man’s proneness to con- 
sult false guides. 

Thirdly: Man’s frequent mistakes. 

Fourthly: The awful consequences 
of mistakes. 

Il. That God Is the Only True 
Guide for Man in the Path of 
Life. 

First: He alone knows all the fu- 
ture. 

Secondly: He alone understands the 
full relation of the present to the 
future. 

Thirdly: He alone has capacity to 
provide for our future. 

Fourthly: He alone has manifested 
that interest that would warrant our 
perfect confidence for the future. 

Ill. That God Himself Will Guide 
Man Individually in the Path of Life. 
“Thou shalt guide me,’ &c. The 
Psalmist did not believe in the 
Pantheist’s god, he speaks of a per- 
son—“Thou.” Nor in the Deist’s god 
who cares only for the vast, it was 
for the individual “Me.” Every man 
requires special guidance. Each man 
is a world in himself and has an 
orbit of his own. No two are alike. 

IV. That Under the Guidance of 
God the Path of Life Becomes Glort- 
ous. What does the world call glory? 
Conquest? You have conquest over 
evil when guided by God. Exalted 
fellowship? The greatest spirits of 
all worlds and times are the society 
of those whom God guides. Digni- 
fied position? They are kings and 
priests. Vast possessions? “The Lord 
is my portion.”—Urijah Thomas. 


Sleepless Nights. 


“Thou holdest mine eyes waking; 
I am so troubled that I cannot speak.” 
—Psalm 77: 4. 


Comparing verse 3, we find that, 
lying awake, the Psalmist had “re- 
membered God,” or, more precisely, 
had “thought upon God.” It is true 
that the thought had only brought 
him trouble, but the occupation was 
good, whatever it brought him. 
Compare Ps. 4:4, “Commune with 
your own heart upon your bed, and 
be still;” Ps. 63:6, “When I remem- 
ber thee upon my bed, and meditate 
on thee in the night watches.” As 
the cause of loss of sleep is generally 
a physical condition, and often brain- 
disease of some kind, men usually at 
such times take sombre, dreary, and 
distressing views. They are never so 
ready to “write bitter things against 
themselves as when they lie awake at 
night.” It is well to see clearly that 
the views taken at such times are al- 
most always untrue and unworthy, 
and can seldom be hopefully made 
the guide of conduct or the basis of 
important decisions. And proper cor- 
rection of gloomy night-views should 
be made when sunshine brings light 
and cheer into our souls once more. 

I. Most People, When They Lie 
Awake, Worry Over Their Circum- 
stances. And that is a very hopeless 
occupation, Only dark, depressing, 
anxious sides of things are likely to 
come to view in night seasons. It 
will be found that the fretting things 
are usually the things selected for 
thinking over. And, usually, it is 
imagination that is active, fashioning 
woes in the near future, and present- 
ing all the issues that are unfolding 
as disastrous. It would be a lesson 
never to be forgotten by any man, if 
he could be told the fears he fash- 
ioned in the night seasons that never 
came to pass. 

II. Many People, When They Lie 
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Awake, Think Over Their Sins. And 
that is even a more hopeless occupa- 
tion. A man wants light in which 
to see his sins truly. Brooding over 
the “things we have done which we 
should not have done, and the things 
left undone which we should have 
done,” is sure to become morbid work. 
Souls do even get a kind of dreadful 
satisfaction in making themselves out 
to be as wicked as possible. And 
night estimates of sin are very sel- 
dom true ones. Besides, this going 
over of past sins is absolutely wrong, 
for it is dishonouring God by the un- 
trustfulness which will not fully re- 
ceive the truth, that all those sins are 
pardoned and put for ever away. If 
God no longer “remembers” them, it 
must be wrong for us to do so. 

Ill. Wise People, When They Lie 
Awake, Set Their Thoughts on God. 
And that is the proper and hopeful 
occupation. 

1. Even our circumstances seem to 
gain new shapings, settings and rela- 
tions, and become altogether more 
hopeful, when we can associate God 
with them. 

2. Even our sins can be calmly re- 
viewed, when we can see how God 
has dealt with them, and what he has 
done for us through sanctifying to us 
our very experience of them.—Robert 


Tuck. 


The Prisoner’s Sigh. 


“Let the sighing of the prisoner 
come before thee.’—Psalm 79: 11. 


How difficult is it in earthly courts 
for the poor and sick to get access 
to the monarch’s ear! There is a 
fearful contrast between the king 
thus surrounded with magnificence 
and pomp, and the prisoner alone in 
his sad dungeon, the prey of hunger, 
of nakedness, and cold—the music of 
the monarch’s court, the silence of the 
captive’s cell, the monarch’s prospects 
of power and glory for to-morrow, 


and the prisoner’s that the morrow 
will be even as wretched as to-day. 
But what we cannot contemplate in 
things temporal is oftentimes plainly 
shown in things spiritual. The court 
of the Most High is unlike all others, 
for there the poor, the wretched, and 
the sad have entrance when they will. 

I. The Prisoner. 1. There is the 
prisoner under forced bondage to sin, 
who is held in degrading thraldom 
against his will, perhaps by some pe- 
culiar effort of the devil, perhaps by 
some evil habit which he has allowed 
to become ascendant in his heart. Be 
encouraged, we say to such an one, 
with all your sins you are not shut 
out from life and hope, your state is 
dangerous but it is not desperate, pro- 
vided that you make God’s throne 
the destination of these sighs. 2. 
The prisoner under the bondage of 
conviction. Whilst you are sighing 
in your captivity, our message is to 
sustain you, not to do away with your 
convictions, or bid you cease to sigh, 
but to make your convictions lead 
you to the Cross, and to tell you that 
your sighs are surely heard. 3. The 
prisoner in the dungeon of despair. 
We approach such an one and Say, 
“How camest thou in hither? Who 
has denied the entrance of hope into 
thy cell, and fast bound thy soul in 
iron? Why shouldest thou at one 
time rage, and at another time be 
sullen? Hast thou ever petitioned for 
thy relief?” We tell this man of 
Christ, and of the free love of God, 
and of mercy shown to such sinners 
as David and myriads more, and ex- 
alting the power of the Cross; we 
show how “Jesus is able to save even 
to the very uttermost all that come 
unto God by Him’; but what the im- 
mediate effect of this might be none 
can tell. At the sound of this Gos- 
pel’s trump, the walls of some men’s 
dungeons will immediately fall flat, 
as Jericho’s fell prostrate at the 
sounding of the priests. Then the 
captive of despair, seeing that there 
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is salvation in Christ, will be set free 
by the Son, and so be free indeed. 

Il. The Prisoner's Application for 
Relief. 1. A sigh is an unexpected 
declaration. Although we do not 
speak, still we can tell a long tale of 
sorrow with a sigh. 2. An unex- 
pressed wish for deliverance. A sigh 
indicates a condition of the mind: it 
tells us that there is sorrow there. 
Do you indeed feel this? If you do, 
is it possible that you can thus ex- 
press your sadness without God’s be- 
ing well acquainted with it all? 
Surely not; and if God knows this, 
is His heart hardened that He will 
not feel; is His hand shortened that 
it cannot save? 

III. The Source from Which This 
Prisoner Looked for Help. “Accord- 
ing to the greatness of thy power.” 
This preservation shall be vouchsafed 
to every one of you who sigh for it 
to God. He will deliver you from 
the place where you are confined with 
a sentence of death upon you, and 
will altogether reverse the sentence 
itself. It were of no use to escape 
from the prison-house with our sen- 
tence still impending over us; we 
might be apprehended again, and lose 
our life at last. Deliverance, how- 
ever, and remission, shall both be 
yours ; and the greatness of the power 
you have invoked shall be seen in 
each. And who will come forth, and 
bring you from your captivity, but 
Jesus Christ himself ?—P. B. Power. 


Privileges of a Birthplace. 


“The Lord shall count, when he 
writeth up the people, that this man 
was born there.*—Psalm 87: 6. 


Keeping the associations with the 
times of Hezekiah, we may see, in 
this verse, a poetical representation of 
the revival of the nations, when the 
dread of Assyria was lifted off them. 
It was like a new birth to them. They 
entered on a new experience and on 


new relations. And as Zion was re- 
garded as the centre and source of 
the deliverance—Jehovah from Zion— 
the nations are, in a poetical way, 
said to have their birth in Zion. It 
was thought of as the city of the new 
birth of the nations. This figure may 
be applied to the spiritual birth of 
individuals. Be they white or black, 
bond or free, from whatever clime 
they come, they may properly be 
thought of as born in Zion, where 


“Our dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all.” 


The Zion birthright belongs to every 
redeemed soul. “Salvation is of the 
Jews.” 

I. The Privileges of Our Natural 
Birthplace. Curious is the admiration 
men have for the town and neigh- 
bourhood in which they saw the light. 
And the places of our birth have more 
to do with disposition, and with 
genius, than we are wont to think. 
Our early surroundings may waken 
poetic or artistic instincts. Our town 
and country may enjoy peculiar lib- 
erty, special advantages of education, 
etc. Illustrate by the claims of seven 
towns to be the birthplace of Homer, 
partly because it honoured them to 
provide the first formative influences 
that reached the poet. 

Il. The Privileges of Our Adopted 
Birthplace. If actual life begins 
where we were born, our individual- 
ity, our life-work, our success, often 
begins somewhere else. We begin 
again, in some place of our selection 
and adoption. And as we look back 
in life, we can see how our surround- 
ings and associations, in that new 
birthplace, have been privileges, help- 
ing to make us what we have become. 
Many of us, giving our birthplace, 
feel that we want to say, “We began 
to breathe at A, but we began to live 
at B, and B we think of as our true 
birthplace,” like these nations which 
felt they began really to live from 
the time of the Zion deliverance. 
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Ill. The Privileges of Our Spir- 
itual Birthplace. The place where 
we began to live unto God—began to 
live the soul-life. Many keep in dear- 
est memory the time, the place, the 
incidents, of their first realisation of 
the redeeming love and sufficiency. 
For us that is Zion. The place 
where God met with us is our Zion. 
And, in one sense, it is always Zion, 
for it is always in the presence of 
the cross on which Jesus died. We 
feel we live by His “decease accom- 
plished at Jerusalem.”—Robert Tuck. 


Spiritual Beauty. 


“The beauty of the Lord.’—Psalm 
90: 17. 


The beauty here referred to is not 
the beauty of God in himself, but 
the beauty of God in and upon His 
people. It resembles the beauty of 
the starry sky reflected in the placid 
lake, the beauty of the sun mirrored 
in the dew-drops of the morning, the 
beauty of the rainbow on the dark 
ground of the sky, the beauty of the 
moon clothed in the mild splendour 
of the sun. It is “the beauty of the 
Lord our God upon us.” 

I. This Beauty Is Varied. It is 
the beauty of faith as seen in Abra- 
ham, the beauty of patience as seen 
in Job, the beauty of purity as seen 
in Joseph, the beauty of meekness as 
seen in Moses, the beauty of boldness 
as seen in Elijah, the beauty of thank- 
fulness as seen in David, the beauty 
of faithfulness as seen in Daniel, the 
beauty of earnestness as seen in Paul, 
the beauty of love as seen in John, 
the beauty of them all as seen in 
Jesus. This beauty, therefore, is 
many tinted, richly varied. 

Il. This Beauty is Growing. Its 
growth is like the growth of corn: 
first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear;—it is like the 
growth of trees, first the seedling, 
then the young tree fenced round, 
es 


then the large tree fully developed, 
with its beautiful arch reflecting per- 
fectly the great arch of the majestic 
sky overhead. It resembles the prog- 
ress of light; first the twilight, then 
the silver dawn gradually growing 
into the golden splendours of noon. 
Faith, humility, patience, gentleness, 
meekness, love, are some of the 
features of this beauty; and these, in 
the model Christian, shine like the 
sun “with growing brightness.” 

Ill. This Beauty Is Unfading. 
Earthly beauty grows until it reaches 
full bloom, and then it begins to fade. 
But not so with the beauty of God. 
It grows brighter and brighter, for 
ever and ever. Just as the sun sets 
in hues more golden than those in 
which he rises, so the man who leaves 
this world, with the beauty of God 
upon him, leaves it lovelier than when 
he first entered it. For that beauty is 
ever growing and never fading. It 
is a beauty that shall defy all the 
ravages of time, care, disease, and 
death. Time cannot write its wrin- 
kles; care cannot plough its furrows; 
disease cannot impress its marks upon 
any of the features of this beauty; 
death cannot breathe upon its fade- 
less bloom. 

IV. This Beauty Is Attracting. 
Josephus informs us that the babe, 
Moses, was so remarkable for beauty, 
that “it happened frequently that 
those that met him, as he was carried 
along the road, were obliged to turn 
again upon seeing the child; that they 
left what they were about and stood 
still a great while to look on him.” 
Thus the perfect beauty of childhood 
is attracting, and in this it is a lovely 
symbol of spiritual beauty. The 
beauty of God upon the primitive 
Church drew the eyes of the heathen 
toward her, and forced from them 
the exclamation, “Behold these Chris- 
tians, how they love one another.” 
The beauty of God upon the disciples 
caused the people around to wonder, 
and take “knowledge of them that 
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they had been with Jesus.” The 
beauty of God upon Peter and the 
rest, attracted to “the king of beauty,” 
three thousand souls on the day of 
Pentecost. The beauty of God upon 
the members of the Church has been 
drawing and assimilating men of all 
tribes and all ages. And in propor- 
tion as her members have this beauty 
upon them, are they successful in 
making others lovely. Our daily 
prayer therefore, should be, “God be 
merciful unto us and bless us; and 
cause his face to shine upon us; that 
thy way may be known upon earth, 
thy saving health among all nations. 
Let the beauty of the Lord, our God, 
be upon us: and establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the 
work of our hands establish thou it.” 

V. This Beauty Is Unconscious. 
Whilst salvation to the believing sin- 
ner is generally a reality of conscious- 
ness, the beauty that results from 
salvation, when perfect, may be desig- 
nated an unconscious beauty. The 
soul of man, invested with the beauty 
of God in perfection, is unconscious 
both of the existence of that beauty 
and the admiration it excites in the 
minds of those who gaze upon it. A 
dutiful daughter, let us suppose, 
watches by the bedside of her dying 
mother. She anticipates her every 
wish, meets her every want; she 
serves her by day and by night, till 
the fire has left her eye, and the 
bloom gone from her cheek. She 
would not take a throne, and leave 
her sick mother. How beautiful she 
is, but she does not know it. She is 
too absorbed, too beautiful, to be con- 
scious either of its existence, or the 
admiration it excites in those who be- 
hold it. So it is with spiritual beauty. 
It is said that Moses, when he came 
down from the mount of communion, 
“wist not that his face shone.’ And 
we have in Matthew’s description of 
the last judgment a revelation, on the 
one hand of unconscious spiritual de- 
formity, and a manifestation, on the 


other, of unconscious spiritual beauty. 
“Then shall the King say unto them 
on his right hand, Come ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of 
the world: for I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in: naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and 
ye visited me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me. Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and 
fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? When saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee? Or when saw we thee 
sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee? And the King shall answer 
and say unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Thus their lives were beautiful, their 
faces shining in the eyes of Christ, 
when they were all unconscious of it. 
Thus, like the beauty of stars and 
rainbows, and flowers, and birds, and 
children, the beauty of God upon us, 
not in crescent fragments, but in full- 
orbed splendour, is invariably uncon- 
scious, until revealed to us by those 
who gaze upon it. 

VI. This Beauty Is Rare. It is 
rare as a few flowers amid a garden 
of weeds; rare as a few pebbles 
gleaming up out of an ocean of sand; 
rare as a few star clusters shining on 
the dark breast of night. It is rare 
and yet free, rare and yet attainable. 
Oh, it is wonderful that this beauty 
should be so uncommon when it is 
so free! It is universally attainable, 
for “it is unto all and upon ali them 
that believe.” Fellow immortal! 
“only believe,” and you shall have the 
soul and face of an angel, you shall 
have a spirit, and a countenance 
beaming with intelligence, beaming 
with purity; beaming with love, and 
beaming with joy.—John Dunlop. 
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Pardon With Punishment. 


“Thou wast a God that forgavest 
them, though thou tookest vengeance 
of their inventions.’—Psalm 99: 8. 


Pardon and retribution are ever 
united: they spring from one source 
of holy love, and they ought to be- 
come to us the occasions of solemn 
and thankful praise. 

I. Forgiveness Is, at Bottom, the 
Undisturbed Communication of the 
Love of God to Sinful Men. Weare 
far too apt to think that God pardons 
men in the fashion in which the soy- 
ereign pardons a culprit who has been 
sentenced to be hanged. There need 
be neither pity on the one side nor 
penitence on the other. Such inade- 
quate notions of the Divine forgive- 
ness arise, among other reasons, be- 
cause so many of us have false no- 
tions of the true punishment of sin, 
And still further the true idea of for- 
giveness is to be found, not in the 
region of law only, but in the region 
of love and fatherhood. The forgive- 
ness of God is over and over again 
set forth in Scripture as being a 
father’s forgiveness. The blessing of 
forgiveness is not fully comprehended 
when it is thought of as shutting some 
outward hell or the quenching of its 
flames. It goes much deeper than 
this, and means the untroubled com- 
munion of love and delight between 
the reconciled father and the re- 
pentant child. 

II. But still further, this being so, 
let me remind you that such pardon 
does necessarily sweep away the one 
true penalty of sin. What is the pen- 
alty of sin? “The wages of sin is 
death.” What is death? The wrench- 
ing away of a dependent soul from 
God. How is that penalty ended? 
When the soul is united in the three- 
fold bond of trust, love and obedience. 
The communication of the love is the 
barring of the hell. 

III]. Then there comes a third 


thought, viz., the one which is most 
prominently expressed in the text, 
that the pardoning mercy of God 
leaves many penalties unremoved. 
Forgiveness and punishment both 
come from the same source, and gen- 
erally go together. There is an as- 
pect in which it is true that the very 
greatness of the previous sin may be- 
come the occasion for the loftiest de- 
votion and the lowliest trust in a 
pardoned man. The effects may be 
so modified as to contribute to the 
depth and power of his Christian 
character. But even when the grace 
of God so modifies them, they remain. 
And though in some sense it be true 
that pardon is better than innocence, 
the converse is true, that innocence is 
better than pardon. 

IV. Pardoning Love So Modifies 
the Punishment That It Becomes an 
Occasion for Solemn Thankfulness. 
The outward act remaining the same, 
its whole aspect to us, the objects of 
it, is changed, when we think of it 
as flowing from the same love which 
pardons. The stroke has now ceased 
to be a mere natural result of our 
evil. We see that it is no sign of 
anger, but of love. Whatever pain- 
ful consequences of past sin may still 
linger about our lives, or haunt our 
hearts, we may be sure of two things 
about them all—that they come from 
Forgiving Mercy, that they come for 
our profit. The stroke of condemna- 
tion will never fall upon our pardoned 
hearts. That it may not the loving 
strokes of His discipline must needs 
accompany the embrace of His for- 
giveness.—A. Maclaren. 


The Christian Mariner. 


“They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great 
waters.”—Psalm 107: 23. 


I. His Voyage. 1. The Christian 
voyager, like the mariner, looks daily 
for guidance to his great Teacher in 
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the heavens. The lights and land- 
marks along the coasts of Christian 
attainment; his frames and feelings, 
comparing himself with others, etc., 
which are the main guides of the re- 
ligious coaster, are all discarded, and 
the Sun of Righteousness becomes 
his great Teacher and Guide. 2. He 
is a close student of his chart—the 
Bible. How it inspires courage and 
strengthens hope! 

Il. His Compass. 1, The Chris- 
tian’s conscience, like the mariner’s 
compass, is his indispensable and 
most constantly trusted guide, to be 
obeyed in darkness and storm, as 
well as in sunshine and calm. 2. The 
Christian’s conscience, like the ma- 
riner’s compass, is easily deranged, 
and if not frequently tested may lead 
him astray. The question is not, 
therefore, have you been faithful in 
following your conscience, but have 
you been faithful in testing your con- 
science by the Sun of Righteousness? 
3. The Christian’s conscience, like the 
mariner’s compass, is more or less in- 
fluenced by early associations. We 
can never permanently settle our- 
selves from the effects of the moral 
direction in which our prow was set, 
or the spiritual atmosphere that sur- 
rounded the laying and shaping of 
our keel. Because of these great 
channels and laws of influence no two 
Christians look out upon the sphere 
of duty from exactly the same stand- 
point; and we need nothing so much 
as charity to enable us to patiently 
meet and rightly construe the opinions 
and conduct of others, who, though 
perhaps equally conscientious, may 
not be able to see eye to eye with us 
in many things pertaining to Christian 
character and conduct. 4. The Chris- 
tian’s conscience, like the mariner’s 
compass, is frequently deranged by 
something taken on board. Especially 
is that Christian in danger who is 
greatly prospered in temporal mat- 
ters, and wields a sort of sovereignty 
over all manner of wares. It indi- 


cates great strength and purity of 
character when such persons remain 
humble, conscientious, and loyal to 
God. 5. The Christian voyager, like 
the mariner, sails by his compass, 
though he cannot explain the mys- 
tery that surrounds it. There are 
mysteries about the compass which 
the ordinary sailor never attempts to 
explain or understand. He becomes 
possessed of its benefits, not by solv- 
ing its mysteries, but by following ‘ts 
guidance. So the Christian’s safety 
is secured not by understanding every- 
thing, but by obedience to Divine 
teaching. Hence, although surrounded 
by mystery, he sails by faith. 6. The 
Christian who, like the mariner, tests 
and sails by his compass, is daily 
nearing his desired haven. “Land 


ahead.” “Its fruits are waving o’er 
the hills of fadeless green.”—T. 
Kelly. 


The Desired Haven. 


“So he bringeth them unto their 
desired haven.”’—Psalm 107: 30. 


This description of a sterm (v. 23 
to 30), stands unrivalled for brevity, 
accuracy, and sublimity. No ancient 
poet, no modern writer, ever produced 
its equal. But the words are not 
written to assert and maintain a su- 
premacy in the literature of the 
world; they are for the comfort and 
hope of the needy. 

I. The Port. “Their desired haven.” 
Comforting view of heaven this! 
’Tis a haven; not an “undiscovered 
country,” not a desolate coast chafed 
by storms, and strewn with wrecks 
and lifeless bodies. Not a bold iron- 
bound shore, where mighty mountains 
rise, and mighty billows roar; to come 
too near to which is to be lost; but 
a haven! Entrance ample, water 
deep, anchorage secure, may be taken 
in all weathers; no blinding haze, no 
dreary night, no want, no sin. ’Tis 
a desired haven. There is not an 
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adult soul in heaven but intensely de- 
sired its rest and bliss on earth. 
(Heb. 11: 13-16.) 


“Jerusalem, my happy home,” &c. 


II. The Pilot. “He bringeth them ;” 
not he driveth, as if behind, nor 
draweth, as from some far-off spot, 
as the pole draws the needle of the 
compass by a cold and mighty attrac- 
tion; but he bringeth, as the reaper 
bringeth his sheaves, as the child 
bringeth the blind on their way, like 
darkness led by day; as the shepherd 
bringeth the sheep; as the mother 
bringeth her babe; so Jesus bringeth! 
Not ahead to draw, not astern to 
drive, but on board to bring! Oh! 
is He not a pilot? He sounded the 
channel, took the bearings, mastered 
the details, made the chart, and now 
goes in company with the believer 
to perform the voyage. You ask who 
erected the beacon, placed the light- 
ship, anchored the buoy? Christ, all 
Christ. When he came he found 
nothing done. He did all, and did 
that all alone! Christians are but 
travellers. Jesus was the way- 
maker ; they but pathfinders. He the 
path itself. Other pilots receive large 
helps from others, surveying ships, 
&c., &c. Jesus found no helpers; 
while others played, He worked; 
while they slept, He prayed; while 
they scorned, He blessed; when they 
took up stones, He meekly replied, 
“For which of my good works do 
ye stone me?” 


“OQ Lamb of God, was ever pain, 
Was ever love like thine?” 


He unites the pilot and commander in 


one: never leaves nor forsakes. Oh, 
come to him; “He bringeth,’ He 
only; He bringeth unto. None 


founder under His command; no 
wrecks are found on either side of 
those fair headlands owing to the 
incompetency of the pilot; no fog can 
baffle, no false signal can allure—'tis 
a friendly shore. 


III. The Providence. “So.” “His 
way is perfect.” ’Tis not so short 
as you would like it, nor so easy, nor 
so pleasant, but it is “so.’ Some- 
times He brings to wit’s end, makes 
men to stagger, and the great billows 
which they think will bury them, only 
lift them higher up into safety and 
peace. 


“Trials make the promise sweet, 
Trials give new life to prayer, 
Trials bring me to his feet, 
Lay me low and keep me there.” 


He leads by the way of His own 
walking as well as His own making; 
His people, therefore, must not mur- 
mur. Oh, come to Him; trust in His 
death (Isa. 53) on the cross as an 
atonement for your guilt. Take Him 
for your guide and portion; “So an 
entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 2 Peter, 1; 11.—H. T. Miller. 


Waiting and Hoping. 


“T will praise thee with upright- 
ness of heart, when I shall have 
learned thy righteous judgments.’— 
Psalm 119: 7. 


I. Here Is a Question. A man 
doesn’t go head foremost toward God, 
he goes heart foremost. The great 
trouble with sinners is that they put 
the head before the heart. “What 
wait I for?” 1. There is one man 
who says, “I am waiting for the 
Lord’s good time, the Lord’s own 
time.” Well, then, that good time 
has come at last. These revival serv- 
ices are to get men willing to be 
saved, and not to get God willing to 
save them. It is God’s accepted time. 
Every moment that you are a sinner 
that is the moment God is ready to 
save you. Thus much I tell you, You 
will never see the gates wider open 
than they are now. 2. Another says, 
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“I am not waiting for God’s time, I 
am waiting for better terms.” Let 
me tell you about that terms business. 
There are plenty of people that want 
to go to heaven on their own sched- 
ule. They want to drink a little, lie 
a little, and gamble occasionally. Why 
will a man ask any better terms than 
that he quit those things that damage 
him on earth and prevent him going 
to heaven? 3. “I am not waiting for 
any better terms,” says the sinner; 
“T know that right is right and wrong 
is wrong. I am waiting for the 
Church to get right.” Waiting for 
the Church to get right! Let the 
Church be, and do as it will, I am 
going to serve the Lord. Don’t stay 
out because of the hypocrites, but 
come in and help crowd them out. 
4. “I am waiting for feeling,” says 
some fellow. You look at me. What 
do you mean by feeling? Do you 
mean serious thought? If you don’t 
mean that, you don’t mean anything. 
If serious thought is not feeling, 
there is no serious thought in re- 
pentance. When a man sees he ought 
to do right, and quit the wrong, that 
is the only feeling there is on the 
subject. Do you think that you ought 
to be a Christian, and ought to start 
to-night? If you do, you have got 
feeling enough to sweep you right 
under the Cross, if you will start 
now. 5. Another fellow says, “I am 
not waiting for feeling; I am wait- 
ing until I am fit.” Here is a fellow 
starving to death; there is a richly- 
loaded table. “Are you hungry?” 
“Yes, I am just as hungry as I can 
be; but I can’t go, my hands ain’t 
fit.” “Here are soap and water and 
towels’) He: says, “I -ain’é- fit -to 
wash.” Don’t hang back because “I 
am not fit.” Come up here and get 
fit. Did Jesus Christ come into the 
world to save good people? Oh, no; 
but to save sinners. 6. “I know Christ 
died to save me, but I am waiting to 
try myself awhile.” Many resolve to 
be good men, and they try. The devil 


laughs to see them. 7. “I am waiting 
for faith.” Yes; you have been wait- 
ing forty years for faith. How much 
have you saved up? Like the fellow 
who had ten bushels of wheat, and 
was waiting till more grew before 
he would sow what he had! Sow it, 
and you will have a hundred-fold. 
“T want to be a blacksmith as soon as 
I get muscle.” Why don’t you go 
at it? There he stands, until at 
last he has not muscle enough to 
lift the hammer. He is getting it 
with a vengeance. How did you get 
faith? by using what you had. But 
now let us look at the other side. 
We have been looking at man, let 
us— 

Il. Turn Now to God. “My Hope 
is in God.” Now you have struck 
the keynote for eternal life. My 
hope is not in riches, pastor, friends, 
father and mother, children, Church; 
but my hope is in God. Will you 
start to-night? You may say, “I am 
mighty weak.” I know it; but your 
hope is in God. “Yes; but I ama 
poor sinner.” My hope is in God; 
it is not in myself. I know I ama 
sinner. Yes; but you are very, very 
weak; you are as frail as a bruised 
reed. Yes; but my hope is in God. 
If I commit myself to God, I will 
never go down: I will stay up as 
long as God stays up. I put my hand 
in the hand of God, and commit it 
all to Him to-night. Won’t you do 
it? Let me take your hand, and help 
you to start to heaven.—S. P. Jones. 


The Songs of Zion. 


“The Songs of Zion.’—Psalm 137: 
oi 


Various kinds of song may be 
classed as songs of Zion. 

I. First there is the song of the 
pardoned penitent. Mark that he 
does not attempt to praise God until 
he has asked for the fullest absolu- 
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tion of his foul crimes; and he then 
declares that if God will wash him, 
if God will create in him a clean 
heart, then will be the opening of his 
lips. In one single sentence this 
song of Zion is to be sung by the 
pardoned and the justified believer. 

II. Another of the songs of Zion 
is the song of the adoring creature. 
And here I am reminded that one of 
our English divines has drawn a dis- 
tinction, of which I would not make 
much, but still which seems to have 
some element of truth in it, namely, 
that there is some difference—a dif- 
ference well worthy at any rate to be 
hoticed, between thanksgiving and 
praise. When we are thanking God 
we are directly acknowledging mer- 
cies which we, or others for whom 
we are giving thanks, have received. 
But in the case of praise we are not 
necessarily to connect it with a spe- 
cial gift. Look, for instance, at the 
Psalms of David, the great manual 
of devotion for believers, both under 
the New and Old Testament. We 
find there in the early chapters, but 
notably in the concluding Psalms, 
that there is praise rendered to God 
not simply for mercies that we have 
received, but for His great acts— 
for His past acts in the Church, for 
His past acts in the world, for the 
laws of nature, for all those mar- 
vellous exhibitions of His power and 
wisdom which are before our eyes; 
and even the very inanimate creation 
and the irrational creation are called 
upon to praise God. 

III. Then again we have, as one 
of the songs of Zion, the song of the 
recipient of mercy. And here I am 
speaking, not only of those great 
mercies which throw into the shade 
even all the other mercies of God for 
awhile, but I am speaking of the 
most ordinary mercies which we re- 
ceive at God’s hands. Do not forget 
the giver when the freshness of the 
enjoyment of the mercy is past. It 
will be well for us to recollect that 


every mercy, as it is renewed to us 
day by day, is not to be taken as a 
matter of course. 

IV. Again, there is the song as 
we read in Scripture of the heaven- 
bound pilgrims, how they shall come 
to Zion with songs upon their heads, 
the redeemed of the Lord. “Thy 
statutes have been my songs in the 
house of my pilgrimage ;” what does 
that mean? It means to say that 
while we are journeying to heaven if 
we are indeed God’s people in Christ 
Jesus, if we have received and are by 
humble faith realising His salvation, 
and are delivered from the bondage 
of sin as well as from its burdens, 
and if we have the blessed gift of 
the Comforter, the Holy Spirit dwell- 
ing within us, that we are not to go 
onward toward heaven as if every 
Christian man were the most gloomy 
being in the world. The joy of the 
Lord is not only our privilege but 
our strength. 

V. Again, to come closer home 
there is the song of the sanctuary. 
When we turn to the Saviour’s own 
example, we find that when He in- 
stituted the Holy Sacrament, in which 
I believe we are not only to com- 
memorate His death, but by living 
faith are to have spiritual commun- 
ion with Him, He followed the cus- 
toms of the festal supper, and gave 
us an example by singing a hymn 
before they went from that table. 

VI. Lastly, there is one more of 
the songs of Zion. There is the 
song of Zion which is to be sung by 
the glorified above, that song which 
is to be the utterance—the ceaseless 
utterance—of their gratitude and 
praise for all the eternal love where- 
with they were loved, for the grace 
by which they were redeemed, the 
grace which gave the Saviour, and 
the grace which brought the Sav- 
jour, and the grace which gave the 
Spirit, and the grace which educated 
and kept them and brought them 
home. That will be the song in which 
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they will find that even angels will 
join them.—J. C. Miller. 


Power of Speech. 


“Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth; keep the door of my lips.” 
—Psalm 141: 3. 


There is, perhaps, no other power 
given us by God which more evi- 
dently distinguishes us from the 
beasts, than the power of intelligent 
speech. And perhaps we have no 
power that can do more to help and 
bless others. And yet this also is 
true—no other faculty is more de- 
graded by sin. One is led even to 
exclaim, “What shall be done unto 
thee, O thou deceitful tongue, thou 
lovest all devouring words!” 

I. The Power of Man’s Speech 
for Good. Describe the power of 
Demosthenes to sway an Athenian 
audience to patriotic enterprise; or 
Peter the Hermit calling for a Cru- 
sade; or Father Mathew pleading 
the temperance claims. Show what 
a gentle-voiced, sympathetic woman 
can do at the bedside of the suf- 
ferer. 


“Words, sweet words; 
A blessing comes softly from kindly 
lips.” 


II. The Power of Man’s Speech 
for Injury. The few words of a 
king, a ruler, a statesrnan, have often 
loosed the dogs of hateful war. The 
lecturer can persuade young souls to 
deny God and righteousness and 
truth. Men, and women too, can by 
the blandishments of speech, become 
tempters, drawing others into sin. 
The Bible has metaphors suggesting 
the good and evil of our speech. 
“The words of a man’s mouth are as 
deep waters;” “A word fitly spoken 
is like apples of gold in framings of 
silver ;” “A wholesome tongue is a 


tree of life;’ “My speech shall drop 
as the rain, and distil as the dew;” 
“There is that speaketh like the 
piercings of a sword;” “Their tongue 
is an arrow shot out, it speaketh de- 
ceit; one speaketh peaceably to his 
neighbour, but in heart he layeth in 
wait.” The Apostle St. James makes 
the bad tongue to be a “spark of hell, 
lighting upon earth the flames of per- 
dition.” Everything else may be 
tamed, but the “tongue can no man 
tame;” it is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison. 

III. The Practical Power of 
Christianity on Man's Speech. 1. 
The foundation of the restraint of 
speech is a change and renewal of 
the heart. 

2. Then there should be formed a 
very resolute and sincere purpose to 
win the rule of it. The matter 
should come forcibly before us. The 
habits we have formed must be con- 
sidered; the indulgences of the 
tongue must be tested; our life in 
the light of our speech must be 
judged. And there must be con- 
stant watchfulness, with keen recog- 
nition of occasions of failure. 
Prayer may well be directed to win- 
ning power over our tongue.—Rob- 
ert= Bick 


Criminal Neglect. 


“No man cared for my soul.’— 
Psalm 142: 4. 


It may be that the Psalmist was 
thinking only or chiefly of his life; 
but more commonly the soul refers 
to that which is of far more worth 
than the body—to that in us which 
is spiritual, immortal, and made in 
the image tof God. And thus we 
shall understand the word here, and 
speak of “the evil and danger of 
neglecting the souls of men.’ See 
Dr. Doddridge’s great sermon on this 
theme. The Psalmist declares, “No 
man cared for my soul.” 
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I, Is the Assertion True? 1. It 
often seems so. How many there 
are to whom no one ever speaks, for 
whom no one makes any direct ef- 
fort to win them for God! They 
are just let alone. And it is not be- 
cause they would resent such en- 
deavour. Often they greatly desire 
that some one would speak to them; 
for they know they are wrong, and 
need help to be other than they are. 
But it seems as if no one cared. 

2. But, strictly speaking, it is not 
universally true. For there have 
never been any periods of time when 
there were not some faithful work- 
ers for God, and earnest intercessors 
for sinful men. And often it has 
been that, unknown to the soul that 
thinks itself uncared for, fervent 
prayers have been going up to God 
for that soul. And if not especially 
for that soul, yet for all such souls, 
that God would have mercy upon 
them, and lead them into the way of 
truth, for that they have erred and 
are deceived. When do God’s peo- 
ple ever gather together without such 
prayers being offered? 

3. Still, it is far too largely true. 
The neglect of souls on the part of 
those who should care for them is a 
terrible and distressing fact. 

Il. Who Are to Blame? 1. All 
Christians generally. For if we be 
saved by the compassion and grace 
of God ourselves, we are bound by 
every motive to try and get others 
saved likewise. If we do thus try, 
prayerfully and earnestly—let men 
call us by any ill name they please— 
the consciousness of Christ’s ap- 
proval and benediction will become 
surer and fuller of holy joy and help 
every day we live. If we make no 
such endeavour, the salvation we 
have will dwindle and starve, and, 
ere long, utterly disappear, and our 
last state will be worse than the 
first. 

2. But more especially those who 
are nearest to such souls, and who 


have, therefore, most influence over 
them. Fathers and mothers first and 
chief of all. As they are, so the 
children will be. Then teachers, es- 
pecially teachers in Sunday schools. 
What is the good of such schools if 
the teachers do not, above every- 
thing else, care for the souls of those 
they teach? And ministers: theirs, 
beyond most others, is the cure of 
souls. How awful, if they to whom 
this charge has been especially given, 
should be found faithless! What 
will such answer, when asked by the 
“Shepherd and Bishop of souls,” as 
they will be asked, what they have 
done with those entrusted to their 
care? 

Ill. How Comes There to Be 
Such Neglect? The causes are many. 

1. With some it is unbelief. They 
doubt almost every truth which the 
Church teaches. Some actually deny, 
others do not more than half be- 
lieve. 

2. With others it is misbelief. 
They pervert the doctrine of the sac- 
raments, of the eternal mercy of God, 
of final perseverance, and, on such 
grounds, say, “Peace, peace,” when 
there is no peace. 

3. With more it is that they are 
not saved themselves. Their belief, 
whatever it is, does nothing for 
them, gives them neither peace, pur- 
ity, strength, nor joy. They profess, 
but do not possess, and therefore 
cannot impart to others what is not 
their own. 

4. Fear of man. How many, who 
should be directly and avowedly car- 
ing for souls, are ensnared here! 
And they salve their consciences by 
thinking that such work belongs to 
the clergy or the ministers—not to 
such as they. We shall never do any- 
thing until we are willing to be 
thought “fools for Christ’s sake.” 

5. Dread of doing harm rather 
than good. But duty. is ours, not 
consequences; and if God, by his 
Spirit, prompts and bids us speak 
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for him, as he very often does, all 
we have to do is to obey. He will 
take care of the consequences. Such 
are some of the causes of this sad 
lack of care for souls. 

IV. The Evil of It. 1. The glory 
due from us to Christ is not ren- 
dered. The martyrs whom St. John 
saw overcame “by the blood of the 
lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony.” Christ claims our confes- 
sion of Him, 

2. Men are hardened in sin. They 
say, “If these people believed what 
they profess, they would not leave 
us alone as they do. They don’t be- 
lieve it, and we won't.” 

3. Our own souls perish; for we 
are guilty of our brother's blood. 

V. How Is It to Be Remedied? 
What is involved in the caring for 
souls? 1. Belief in the existence of 
the soul. In its worth; its peril; in 
the willingness of God to save it. 

2. Solicitude for its salvation. 

3. Open, active and definite en- 
deavour to secure this. 

4. Be sure that we are saved our- 
selves. 

Conclusion. To those who bring 
the charge, “No man careth for my 
soul,’ we would say: 

1. If others do not care, see to it 
that you care yourself. It is your 
concern, after all. 

2. If others care ever so much, and 
you do not, you will be only worse 
off than before. 

3. But if you care, then, whether 
others care or not, you will certainly 
be saved.—Samuel Conway. 


Youth and Age. 


“Both young men, and maidens; 
old men, and children; let them 
praise the name of the Lord.’—Psalm 
148: 12, 13. 


The young have special needs of 
their own which the Gospel must rec- 


ognise if it is to be of any use to 
them; and the mature or aged, in like 
manner, have their own special wants, 
which cannot be met by the pro- 
vision made for the young, but can 
only be satisfied by a Gospel which 
understands and sympathises with 
them. 

J. For the young He has the Gos- 
pel of Living; for the old the Gospel 
of Dying. A considerable propor- 
tion of those who have passed middle 
life have, by repeated experiences, 
been made acquainted with death. 
If you speak to them about it, you 
awaken a hundred tragic and tender 
memories, every one of which con- 
strains them to prepare to meet their 
God. It is of life the young mind 
thinks, not of death. It must mingle 
with the warm rush of the healthy 
blood and keep time with the beating 
of the bounding heart. But is there 
not a response to this in the Gospel 
of Christ? Is it not pre-eminently 
a gospel of life? There is nothing 
else about which it is more con- 
stantly speaking, “I am come,” said 
Christ, “that ye might have life, and 
that ye might have it more abun- 
dantly.” 

II. To the young Christ brings the 
Gospel of Inspiration; to the old the 
Gospel of Consolation. Youth looks 
around on the world in which it finds 
itself and notes its defects with a 
fresh and inevitable glance. It burns 
to put them right. Christ taught the 
individual to realise his dignity as an 
immortal being; and the life He con- 
demned most severely was that which 
accomplishes nothing. There is noth- 
ing too small to be done to the 
honour of God. The New Testa- 
ment is from beginning to end a rec- 
ord of how men who were nothing 
in themselves became princes of 
thought and action through the in- 
spiration of Christ. 

III. For the young Christ has the 
Gospel of Giving; for the old the 
Gospel of Receiving. Christ has a 
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cause on earth which can only be car- 
ried on by the energy of those who 
are willing to devote themselves to 
His service. He is not here any 
longer to carry on His cause Him- 
self; He has left it to the charge of 
those who are willing to act in His 
name. It needs courage, initiative, 
sacrifice; it needs the lives of men. 
This appeal comes home especially to 
the young. There is a work you can 
do for Him in youth that none can 
do in old age.—J. Stalker. 


Music and Religion. 


“Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.’—Psalm 150: 6. 


I. All concerted music has an edu- 
cational value far higher than that 
of music written for a single per- 
former. It is the work of people as- 
sociated together as they are in so- 
ciety, and thus it teaches the lesson 
of life to those who are willing to 
learn. For, first, it demands prep- 
aration, careful and continuous. And 
that—be sure of it—is one of the 
most valuable lessons that we can 
learn; we can compass nothing great, 
we cannot even understand anything 
great, without patience and pains. 
Once more. In life as in music we 
cannot ali take leading parts. Most 
of us are but members of the great 
chorus, our voices serve to swell and 
deepen the harmonies of human life. 
In life as in music, perhaps many of 
us shall do our work the better the 
less we make a show of doing it 
publicly. 

II. Music has an important office 
to fulfil in religion, in those great 
duties which we call duties to God. 
For noble music reveals to us that 
there is another world beside that 
which we can see; it gives expression 


to the inarticulate yearnings of our 
souls after something higher and bet- 
ter than earth can give. It is the lan- 
guage of emotion, as speech is the 
language of intellect. It speaks to 
us of that which we feel, as distinct 
from that which we can be said to 
know. Thus we put it to its worthi- 
est and most fitting use when we em- 
ploy it to express religious emotion, 
to be the vehicle of prayer and of 
praise. Religious music, then, is the 
language of religious emotions. 
Through it we express the unspeak- 
able desire of our hearts. But re- 
ligion is not altogether made up of 
emotion. Our feelings are so unsta- 
ble and so changeful that they have 
to be controlled by intellect. And as 
the most perfectly developed man is 
he who has developed both his feel- 
ings and his reason, who is neither 
the slave of sentiment on the one 
hand, nor the slave of logic on the 
other, so the worthiest way we have 
of expressing the deliberate yet pas- 
sionate devotion of thankful hearts is 
neither by words alone nor by music 
alone, but by song, by perfect music 
wedded to noble words. 

III. And this perhaps explains for 
us in some measure those mysteri- 
ous pictures in the Revelation of St. 
John of the employments of the 
saints in heaven. Every faculty, 
every instinct of their glorified hu- 
manity they consecrate to God’s 
glory. How does St. John describe 
their occupation? He sums it up as 
eternal praise. Music is the symbol 
of perfect consecration, the consecra- 
tion of body and soul to the glory and 
praise of God. And as the best in- 
centive to faithful service here is that 
love of God in redemption which was 
consummated in the sacrifice of the 
Cross, so the perpetual burden of the 
Anthem of Saints is, Worthy the 
Lamb that was slain!—J. H, Bernard. 


PROVERBS 


Lottery of Life. 


“The lot is cast into the lap.”— 
Proverbs 16: 33. 


I. Life Appears to Be a Lottery. 
We seem to depend largely on chance. 

1. We are ignorant of important 
facts. We are obliged to grope our 
way through many dark places. Life 
comes to us veiled in mystery. It 
may be that certain material consid- 
erations would greatly modify our 
action if only we knew them, yet we 
must act without regard to them, 
from sheer ignorance. 

2. We cannot predict the future. 
Even when we do grasp the essential 
points of our situation in the present, 
we cannot tell what new possibilities 
may emerge. A sudden turn of the 
kaleidoscope may give an entirely 
novel complexion to life. 

3. We are unable to master our 
circumstances. e find ourselves 
surrounded by innumerable influ- 
ences which we may understand, 
more or less, but which we cannot 
alter. Sometimes it appears as 
though we were no more free agents 
than the driftwood that is cast up 
on the beach by the angry surf. Cir- 
cumstances are too strong for us, 
and we must let circumstances take 
their course. 

4. We cannot control the course 
of events. Many things happen quite 
outside the range of our lives, yet 
their results will strike across the 
path of our own actions. Other 
people are busy planning and work- 
ing, and we do not all consult to- 
gether and work in harmony. When 
many hands throw the shuttle it is 
impossible to bring out any sure de- 
sign, 


II. God Disposes of the Lottery 
of Life. Voltaire says, “Chance is a 
word void of sense; nothing can 
exist without a cause.” It is but a 
name for our ignorance of the course 
of events. Nevertheless, if there 
were no mind behind the apparent 
confusion of life, universal causation 
would but give us a blind and pur- 
poseless fate—no better, surely, than 
a wild and chaotic chance. But to 
one who believes in God the terrible 
uncertainty of the lottery of life is 
a great reason for prayer and trust. 

1, God knows all. He knows 
every fact, and he foresees the whole 
future. Herein we have a grand 
reason for faith, One who knows 
so much more than we do must needs 
often act in a way that we do not 
understand. But his infinite knowl- 
edge is a reason for our unlimited 
trust in him. 

2. God controls all. Events seem 
to be tossed about in the lap of 
chance. Yet just as surely as laws 
of motion govern the slightest move- 
ment of all the leaves that are blown 
by an autumn wind, Divine purposes 
control all human events, in the midst 
of their seeming confusion. This 
must be so if God is God. 


“He maketh kings to sit in sover- 
eignty ; 

He maketh subjects to their power 
obey ; 

He pulleth down, he setteth up on 
high; 

He gives to this, from that he takes 
away; 

For all we have is his; what he will 
do, he may.” 

(Spenser. ) 


—W. F. Adeney. 
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Excuses. 


“The slothful man saith, There is 
a@ lion without, I shall be slain in 
the streets.’—Proverbs 22:13. 


Few things are oftener on human 
lips than excuses. Men are contin- 
ually excusing themselves from do- 
ing what they know in their hearts 
they ought to do. There is no sphere 
from which they are excluded, and 
there is hardly any evil to which 
they do not lead. 

I. The Sphere in Which They Are 
Found. The child excuses himself 
from the obedience which he should 
be rendering to his parents; the 
scholar, from the application he 
should be giving to his studies; the 
apprentice, from the attention he 
should be devoting to his business; 
the agriculturist, from the labour 
he should be putting forth in the 
fields; the captain, from setting sail 
on the troubled waters; the unsuc- 
cessful tradesman or merchant, from 
investigating his books and seeing 
how he really stands; the failing 
manufacturer, from closing his mill; 
the statesman, from bringing for- 
ward his perilous measure; the min- 
ister, from seeking his delicate and 
dificult interview; the soul not yet 
reconciled to God, from a searching 
inquiry into its own spiritual condi- 
tion and present obligation. 

Il. Their Moral Character. 1. 
There is a decided ingredient of 
falsehood about them. Those who 
fashion them know in their hearts 
that there is something, if not much, 
that is imaginary about them. The 
lion is not without; the slothful man 
will not be slain in the streets. The 
evil which is anticipated in all cases 
of excuse is exaggerated, if it is not 
invented. We do not, at such times, 
tell ourselves the whole truth; we 
“deceive our own selves.” 2. There 
is something of meanness or un- 
manliness about them; we “let ‘I 


dare not’ wait upon ‘I would’” We 
allow a craven feeling of apprehen- 
sion to enter in, to take possession, 
to prevail over our better self. 3. 
There is an element of disobedience 
and unfaithfulness. We shrink from 
doing the thing which is our duty to 
do; we relegate to the rear that 
which we should keep in the front; 
we prefer that which is agreeable 
to that which is obligatory; we obey 
the lower voice; we leave unfulfilled 
the will of God. 

Ill. The Fate of Those Who In- 
dulge Them. 1. To have a very 
pitiable retrospect; to have to look 
back, self-condemned, on work left 
undone, on a life not well lived. 
2. To lose all that might have been 
gained by energy and decision, and 
which has been lost by sloth and 
weakness. And who shall say what 
this amounts to in the years of a 
long life? 3. To miss the “Well 
done” of the Master, if not, indeed, 
to receive His final and sorrowful 
condemnation.—W. Clarkson. 


Popularity the Most Trying Test 
of Character. 


“As the fining pot for silver, and 
the furnace for gold; so is a man to 
his praise.’—Proverbs 27:21. 


Men, in ancient times as well as 
in modern, submit precious metals, 
such as silver and gold, to the test 
of the fire. Fire revealed their im- 
purity, and made them appear in 
their true character. What fire is 
to these metals, Solomon says, popu- 
larity or applause is to man’s char- 
acter; it tests him. ‘As the fining 
pot for silver and the furnace for 
gold, so is a man to his praise.” 

I. Popularity Reveals the Vanity 
of the Proud Man. He who by some 
brilliant faculty, or dexterous deed, 
or propitious circumstance, has won 
the applause of the multitude, and 
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become for a time one of the popu- 
lar idols of the day, has his vanity 
conspicuously revealed. He is puffed 
up. His soul is of that type that 
vaunteth itself. He shows his vanity 
in his fashionable costume, in his 
strutting gait, in his haughty looks; 
and in his great swelling words. 
How did Absalom appear in the blaze 
of popularitye—2 Samuel 25: 22. 
How did Herod appear? Amidst 
the shouts of his flatterers he as- 
sumed to be a god. So it is ever: 
a sadder sight can scarcely be wit- 
nessed than empty-minded men stand- 
ing on a pedestal, feeding on the 
hosannahs of a brainless crowd. 

II. Popularity Reveals the Humil- 
ity of a True Man. A true man 
shrinks from popular applause, and 
feels humbled amidst its shouts. 
Dr. Payson, a careful self-observer, 
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mentions among his trials “well- 
meant but injudicious commenda- 
tions.” “Every one here,’ he writes 
to his mother, “whether friends or 
enemies, are conspiring to ruin me. 
Satan and my own heart, of course, 
will lend a hand, and if you join 
too, I fear all the cold water which 
Christ can throw upon my pride 
will not prevent it from breaking 
out in a destructive flame. As cer- 
tainly as anybody flatters and 
caresses me, my Father has to 
scourge me for it, and an unspeak- 
able mercy it is that He condescends 
to do it.” Great men have always 
felt more or less contempt for vulgar 
popularity. “The people,” says 
Milton, “a miscellaneous rabble, extol 
things vulgar, not worth praise: they 


praise and they admire they know 


not what,” 
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Discontent of the Times. 


“The eye is not satisfied with see- 
ing, nor the ear filled with hearing.” 
—KEcclesiastes 1:8. 


There is in our time a widespread 
spirit of discontent which prevails 
widely among the sober and indus- 
trious classes. 

I. What are the sources of this 
discontent ? 

(a) The wealth of all civilised 
countries has been immensely and 
rapidly increasing in recent years. 

(b) They have suddenly become 
possessed of enormous wealth. 

(c) There is a growing tendency 

_to make wealth hereditary. 

(d) The popular estimate of wealth 
has become enormously exagger- 
ated. 

II. There is a wide feeling that 
the industrial classes are not gaining 
their fair share of this enormous and 
rapid accumulation of wealth. Man, 
when he gains one level, wants im- 
mediately to attain a higher; it is 
the prophecy of immortality in him. 

III. It is love, and not mere greed 
which is at the bottom of very much 


of the existing discontent. A man 
feels that if he is equal before the 
contemplation of the law when he 
stands beside others, equal before 
God the Creator and God the Govy- 
ernor, he must have equal rights in 
the world; not to the property which 
others have acquired, but to the op- 
portunities to acquire such property 
for himself, to give his household the 
advantage of it. 

IV. It is generically the same 
force which took our _ ancestral 
pirates and painted savages and built 
them up into a Christian Common- 
wealth. It is just his unsatisfied 
aspiration which God has planted 
in its element in the human soul, and 
to which He presents the hidden 
riches of the earth, which a man 
must work for that he may gain 
them, but which he can gain if he 
will patiently and courageously work. 

V. Wealth if it comes is to be 
used honestly, noble, beneficently, but 
that wealth is not the chief good of 
human life; it is only an instrument 
of that which is better and higher, 
and “a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.”—R, S. Storrs. 
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Bible Seals. 


“Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
as a seal upon thine arm.”—Song of 
Solomon 8: 6. 


“He that hath received his testi- 
mony hath set to his seal that God 
is true.’ How often does that word 
seal occur in the whole Bible? What 
does it mean? All things have sig- 
nificance. The value is often wholly 
in the meaning. The thing itself 
may be small enough, so small as to 
be almost beneath notice, if the ques- 
tion be one of magnitude and ap- 
praisement. We must look at the 
Biblical seals just as they come and 
go; we must as commentators have 
much licence in the matter of accom- 
modation. Some of the meanings 
are obvious; some are implicit, they 
have almost to be dug out as if men 
were searching for silver and for 
hidden silver. 

I. In choosing this as our text we 
are not making vivid—a_ process 
which is often allowable in pulpit 
exposition—a peculiar or distinctive 
word; we are engaged upon the un- 
folding and expansion of a long 
golden chain. This is a text of links, 
this is a polysyllable of love, this 
is the endless word, because pointing 
to the endless life. Would you hear 
a little of the drip, drip of the music 
of the sealing? Why, I could begin 
anywhere, but we might begin in 
Job: “He commandeth the sun and 
sealeth up the stars,” as if they were 
quite little morsels of jewels, and 
He gathered them into one slender 
batch and tied some jewelled seal to 
them, and said, These are my jewels, 
to be gathered up on a given day. 


Or Isaiah: “Seal the law among 
my...” and then comes a New 
Testament word. The New Testa- 
ment in Isaiah? Why, certainly. 
The New Testament is in Genesis. 
What is that completing word in 
Isaiah? Read the text again, and we 
will conjecture, now that you have 
given us the key, that the word is 
in the New Testament and in the 
very first part of the New Testa- 
ment: “Seal the law among my dis- 
ciples.” We are familiar with the 
word; when we first read it we did 
not know the meaning of it, but we 
read on through Isaiah and Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel and Daniel, and right 
away through into Matthew, and 
there the word disciples occurred, 
and then it often occurred, and then 
we thought we had always known 
the word—so ungrateful is man. 

II. Wonderful wearing of a seal 
is this in the Song of Solomon 8: 6— 
“Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
as a seal upon thine arm.” The 
whole idea of the gospel bondage— 
sweet, sweet slavery!—is in that 
symbolism. 

1. Where must the seal first be? 
“Upon thine heart.” Begin at the 
heart if you would begin wisely; 
begin metaphysically, begin a long 
way from the visible, the concrete, 
and what is called the practical— 
poorest, meanest of the little heaps 
of dust that gather around the feet 
of our pilgrimage! Begin far away. 
We must have Christ in the heart, a 
great secret, a solemn yet joyful 
silence. Christ and the heart must 
have tender communion; they have 
festive times that are not marked on 
the calendar; they ask questions of 
one another, then come more nearly 
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near; in the soul there is a mystic 
wedding without which any other 
wedding is blasphemy, an oath 
broken at the altar. 

2. Then set thy seal upon mine 
arm or thine arm: there is a time 
for protest, confession, public profes- 
sion of the Eternal Name; there is 
a ministry of symbolism, there is a 
way of walking that means that the 
pilgrim has a sanctuary in view; 
there is a mysterious influence upon 
the attitude, the figure, the dress, the 
whole tone and speech of the life. 


What is it? We often call it the 
profession of the name of Christ. 
Some of us would perhaps under cer- 
tain circumstances turn our clothing 
so that we could conceal the seal 
from everybody; and there is a way 
to be equally detested, and that is 
in opening and showing the seal as 
if making an investment and testi- 
monial and credential of it. There 
is another way, the way of true mod- 
esty, gentle but invincible love that 
is not ashamed of Jesus or ashamed 
of the Christian seal—Joseph Parker. 


ISAIAH 


The Revealings of the Face. 


“The show of their countenance 
doth witness against them,’—Isaiah 
32.9. 


We are “fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” Just as the countenance re- 
veals the state of our physical health, 
so do thought and character manifest 
themselves in the face. All our na- 
ture, with its complexity of being, 
has yet a subtle and mysterious one- 
ness, and the tone of the mind and 
the inclination of the heart are made 
manifest, not alone in speech, but in 
look and gesture and manner. In the 
simple language of the holy Book, 
there is a show of the countenance. 

I. Men Cannot Prevent Self- 
revealing. As the New Testament 
says, “They that be otherwise can- 
not be hid.” There is no conceal- 
ment in nature. The hidden seed 
springs up even in the cleft of a 
rock. There is always some damag- 
ing witness waiting for an evil man. 
As the snow reveals the footsteps of 
the beast of prey, as the wind of the 
desert drifts the sand from the body 
that is buried in it, so sin will surely 
be found out. A bad man’s face is 
a telltale of levity and scorn and 
shame. If God is not in the heart, 
the light of His presence will not be 
in the countenance. 

II. Men Cannot Long Act a Part. 
Nature is against insincerity. You 
cannot forge her handwriting. You 
cannot make your artificial rock so 
that it shall remain unknown beside 
hers. No. And it is so with voice 
and face. Hypocrisy drops uncon- 
sciously its mask. The same words 
are spoken differently by sincere and 


insincere men, We read of hollow 
laughter. So there is hollow ex- 
hortation which does not exercise in- 
spiration over our hearts. So men 
cannot twist their countenances into 
false witnessing. There is a blatant 
iniquity about the wicked which can- 
not be concealed by long effort. 
“They declare their sin as Sodom, 
they hide it not.” 

III. Men Cannot Avert Punish- 
ment. “Woe unto their soul! for 
they have rewarded evil unto them- 
selves.” They create their own in- 
quisition-chamber. Memory is their 
misery. No theories of unaccounta- 
bility can live. Excuses there are 
none. The conscience tears them to 
pieces like a spider's web. Life is 
personal and accountable. We all 
feel that. “Say ye to the righteous, 
it shall be well with him: for they 
shall eat the fruit of their doings. 
Woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill 
with him: for the reward of his 
hands shall be given him.” Reward, 
then, is not always blessing; it is 
harvest of golden sheaves or gathered 
tares, according to our planting. 
Verily a light from within fills the 
countenance even of godly men. The 
prayer is fulfilled. “Cause thy face 
to shine upon us.” “Who is the 
health of my countenance, and my 
God?”—W. M. Statham. 


The Vision of God. 


“In the year that King Uzziah died 
I saw also the Lord.’—Isaiah 6:1. 


No truth is more familiar than 
that God cannot be seen by mortal 
eye. But God has so manifested 
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himself that we may say, without 
impropriety or mistake, that we have 
seen Him. He did so— 

I. Occasionally, Before the Chris- 
tian Era. We have illustrations of 
this in the case of the burning bush 
(Exod. 3), of Moses on the Mount 
of God (Exod. 34), of Micaiah, the 
Hebrew prophet (1 Kings 22), and 
in that before us in the text. In such 
experiences, each one of which may 
have been unlike the others, a very 
special privilege was granted to these 
men; so special and peculiar that 
they felt, and had a right to feel, 
that they stood in the very near pres- 
ence of the High and Holy One 
himself. 

Il. Permanently, in the Temple. 
The religion of the people of Israel 
differed from that of the surround- 
ing nations in that there was not to 
be found in their sacred places any 
image or statue or visible representa- 
tion of God. If any such were 
found it was a marked violation of 
law, a distinct apostasy. Only one 
visible indication of the Divine pres- 
ence was permitted, and that was as 
immaterial as it could be, and was 
only beheld by one man once in the 
year—the Shechinah in the holy 
of holies. Once a year the high 
priest might use the words of our 
text; for when he entered within the 
veil, on the great day of atonement, 
he stood in the presence of the mani- 
fested Deity. 

Ill. Once for All in the Person 
of Jesus Christ. All previous histori- 
cal manifestations were lost in the 
presence of the Son of God. He 
manifested the Divine so that those 
who saw Him did in truth see God. 
They saw nothing less than—1l. Di- 
vine power, including control over 
the body and the spirit of man, over 
the elements of nature, over disease 
and death. 2. Divine wisdom, reach- 
ing to all those truths that concern 
the nature and will of God, and also 
the character, life, and destiny of 


man. 3. Divine purity, shown in an 
absolutely blameless life. 4. Divine 
love, shining forth in tender, prac- 
tical sympathy with men in all their 
sufferings and sorrows; showing it- 
self in compassion for men in their 
spiritual destitution (Mark 6:34) > 
culminating in the agony of the 
garden and the death of the Cross. 
Well might the Master say that His, 
disciples were privileged beyond. 
kings and prophets, for as they 
walked with Him they “saw the 
Lord.” : 

Conclusion. We can see God in 
nature, in history, in the outworkings 
of His providence, in the human con- 
science and human spirit. But the 
way in which to seek His face is 
by acquainting ourselves with, and 
uniting ourselves to, Jesus Christ, 
His Son.—W. Clarkson. 


Market and Temple. 


“And her merchandise and her hire 
shall be holiness to the Lord.’— 
Isaiah 23: 18. 


The market should be subordinate 
to the temple. This will appear if 
we consider the following things— 

I. The Relation of Man to Both. 
1. His relation to the market or to 
business is material. But his spir- 
itual part is related to religion. It 
hungers for spiritual knowledge, for 
moral holiness, for communion with 
God. It does not live by bread alone. 
Now, as the spiritual part of man is 
confessedly of more value than the 
material, should not that work which 
is necessary for the latter be made 
subservient to the interest of the 
former? 2. Again, his relation to the 
market is temporary. How short is 
man’s mercantile life! But his rela- 
tion to spiritual engagements is abid- 
ing. Ought not the market, there- 
fore, to be rendered subservient to 
the interests of the temple? 
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Il. The Adaptation of the Market 
to the Promotion of Personal Re- 
ligion. 1. Commerce is suited to pro- 
mote religious discipline. Neither in- 
activity nor exclusive solitude is 
favourable to spiritual development. 
The duties of the market properly 
discharged tend to quicken, test, and 
strengthen the eternal principles of 
virtue. Those principles, like trees, 
always require the open air, and 
oftentimes storms to deepen their 
roots, and strengthen their fibres. In 
the market, man has his integrity, 
patience, faith in God, put to the 
test. 2. Not only is the market a 
good scene for spiritual discipline, 
but for spiritual intercourse as well. 
In it there is not only the exchange 
of material commodities, but an ex- 
change of thoughts and emotions and 
purposes. Mind flows into mind, and 
the souls of nations mingle their 
ideas. What an immense influence 
for good or ill can men exert in 
the market! One impious mind in 
the market may pour its poisonous 

.influence far into the civilised world. 
On the other hand, what an oppor- 
tunity has the godly man for spir- 
itual usefulness! The apostles often 
went into the market-place to preach 
because of its opportunities for dif- 
fusing the truth. It seems that the 
Author of our being made an ex- 
change of temporal commodities 
necessary for us in order that we 
may exchange the spiritual commodi- 
ties of true thoughts and high pur- 
poses. 

III. Once More, it is One of the 
Best Scenes for the Practical Display 
of Religious Truth. When does piety 
appear to the best advantage? On 
its knees in the closet? No one sees 
it there. In the temple, in the pres- 
ence of the great congregation, going 
out in song and sigh? No. But in 
the market, a thing of life and 
strength. The man who stands firm 
in the market to principles in the 
midst of temptation, who stoops not 


to the mean, the greedy and the false, 
but who governs his spirit with calm- 
ness amidst the annoyances and dis- 
turbances of commercial life, gives a 
far better revelation of genuine re- 
ligion than is contained in the grand- 
est sermon ever preached. The Brit- 
ish market is almost the heart of the 
world: give to it a holy and healthy 
pulsation, and its sanitary influence 
shall be felt afar. 

Conclusion. 1. The principles of 
righteousness should govern us in 
the discharge of commercial duties. 
2. Spiritual prosperity is the only 
true test of commercial success. The 
more a man succeeds in the accumu- 
lation of wealth apart from the 
growth of his soul, the more really 
disastrous is his business. He be- 
comes a moral bankrupt. Nay, more, 
the real man is lost—lost in the clerk, 
the shopkeeper, the merchant——The 
Homilist. 

Undue Devotion to Business :— 
There are too many people in Eng- 
land on whose gravestones. the 
French epitaph might be written, 
“He was born a man and died a 
grocer.”—R. W. Dale. 


The Gospel Feast. 


“And in this mountain shall the 
Lord of hosts make unto all people 
a feast of fat things.”’—Isaiah 25:6. 


In the single circumstance that the 
feast foretold by the prophet was to 
be a feast “to all people,’ there is 
an obvious reference to the Gospel 
dispensation; for feasts among the 
Jews were more or less exclusive, 
and in no instance, not even on oc- 
casions of the most intense interest 
and joy, were they made accessible 
to the Gentiles by open and indis- 
criminate invitation. Besides, in the 
subsequent context, there is a pre- 
diction respecting the conquest of 
death by believers which is quoted 
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by St. Paul (1 Cor. 15), and is di- 
rectly applied by him to that most 
blessed and triumphant result of the 
death of Christ. This quotation gives 
to the whole prediction a New Testa- 
ment aspect. 

I. Who is Represented as Making 
this Feast. “The Lord of hosts.” 
This is one of God’s names, which 
calls up the majesty of His nature. 
He dwells amidst the bright angels, 
controls the stormiest tide of battle, 
prescribes their courses to the great 
lights of the firmament; yet though 
thus almighty, independent, supreme, 
He makes a feast for guilty, polluted 
man. Nor is it a feast in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. As the world 
is now constituted, He may be said 
to have spread out such a feast in 
the riches of that universe which 
He has so skilfully contrived, and so 
munificently adorned. There is a 
feast in its aspects of beauty and 
grandeur—in its vastness and variety 
—in its perfection and magnificence 
—in its wondrous laws and minute 
provisions. Still more; there is a 
feast in the comforts, the privileges, 
and pleasures of civilised life—in the 
means of acquiring knowledge—in 
the protection of righteous laws—in 
the blessings of the domestic consti- 
tution—in the progress of nations— 
and in the triumphs of reason. But 
far different is the feast foretold in 
the text. It is a spiritual feast; a 
feast for the undeserving; a feast 
which required important arrange- 
ments to be made before it could be 
provided. 

Il. The Scene of Entertainment. 
“On this mountain.” “This moun- 
tain” means Zion or Jerusalem, which 
was the select scene of Divine mani- 
festation and worship to the chosen 
people. Zion came to be identified 
with the Church of God; and in the 
Old Testament it is frequently em- 
ployed as synonymous with it. It 
is emphatically styled “the mountain 
of the Lord’s house.” Its great dis- 


tinction consisted in this—it was the 
scene where the Divine presence was 
manifested in a visible glory, and 
where answers were vouchsafed to 
the prayers of the faithful. In one 
sense, the feast might be said to have 
been prepared at the period the pre- 
diction of the text was announced. 
As the believing Jews waited on the 
spiritual services of the temple, they 
partook of this feast. Truths of un- 
speakable importance occupied their 
attention; their minds were elevated, 
comforted and soothed by them; 
and, as they descended from the 
sacred hill, again to engage in the 
ordinary duties and cares of life, 
it must have been with refreshed and 
joyful hearts, with conscious satis- 
faction, and with a settled tranquil- 
lity. The full revelation of the 
Gospel, however, was more appro- 
priately and emphatically the time 
of festivity. Now this full revelation 
might be said to have been made on 
Zion or in Jerusalem. It was in the 
temple of Zion that the infant Re- 
deemer was first recognised by aged 
Simeon; there He was dedicated to : 


the Lord by His mother, Mary. 
From time to time, He appeared 
within its gates, addressing the 


people; while, on one memorable oc- 
casion, He asserted His authority as 
its master by driving forth the dove- 
merchants and the money-changers, 
by whom it had been recklessly pro- 
faned. There, too, it is to be remem- 
bered, was the scene of His last suf- 
fering—there He shed the blood of 
atonement, and there He abolished 
death by dying. When He had left 
our world, it was in Jerusalem that 
His apostles first began to preach; it 
was “in an upper room” there that 
they met with one accord, and en- 
gaged in prayer, the Spirit came 
plentifully down, and by means of 
one sermon, three thousand converts 
were added to the Church. Jerusalem 
continued to be the scene of amazing 
triumphs. The city of the prophets 
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was shaken to its centre; the feast 
of grace was spread out; the invita- 
tion was freely announced; multi- 
tudes from distant heathen lands 
heard the Gospel sound and crowded 
to the scene of entertainment. There 
is a peculiarity respecting this feast 
which requires to be considered. It 
is not, like other feasts, restricted as 
to time or place; it is a feast for all 
times and for all places. 

Ill. The Feast Itself. It is a feast 
of best things. We consider this 
figurative language as strikingly de- 
scriptive of the peculiar blessings 
the Gospel offers to guilty, ruined 
man. This provision grows by dis- 
tribution; like the miraculous loaves 
in the Gospel, the fragments after 
every participation are more abun- 
dant than the original supply. 

IV. The Guests for Whom the 
Feast is Made. “All people.’ There 
is no distinction, and there is no 
limit. This feast presents a striking 
contrast with the feasts usually made 
by men. When men invite to a feast, 
they select a class—kindred, friends, 
or, perhaps, more frequently, rich 
neighbours. But the feast foretold 
in the text, is to be a feast “for 
all people.’ The vastness of its ex- 
tent strikingly illustrates the power 
and the mercy of the Divine Enter- 
tainer. 

Conclusion. There is one question 
of immense importance, Have you 
accepted the invitation to come to 
this feast?—A. Bennie. 


Blowing of the Great Trumpet. 


“And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that the great trumpet shall be 
blown.”—Isaiah 27: 13. 


We shall look at the text as apply- 
ing to heathens as well as Jews, even 
to all who are ignorant of and are 
rejecting the Lord Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour. With regard to these 


there are three things to be looked 
at— 

I. Their Urgent Need. They are 
described as “ready to perish.” The 
word is literally “lost.” The idea is 
that of a lost sheep. Or of a lost 
child who has left his home and 
wandered into the fields, or into the 
woods, and been overtaken by night 
and darkness. There is no one to 
care for him, no one to guide him, 
no one to shelter him. He is left to 
himself. A hundred things may hap- 
pen that may be death to him. With- 
out knowing it, he may be on the 
point of falling over a precipice or 
into a river. Now, a child or a man 
who has gone astray from God is 
ready to perish too. Still more is it 
true of every one who is not a be- 
liever in the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
is true, alas! of many even in this 
highly favoured land of ours. It is 
true of the Jews. And what shall I 
say of the heathen? 

II. The Help Wanted. What is 
to be done to meet this terrible state 
of things? If it were a dying man 
—a perishing child—we should ask, 
Is there anything that will save the 
dying one—any medicine or food— 
anything we can give—anything we 
can do? And that should be our 
question about the perishing millions 
all over the world. 1. The sounding 
of the trumpet may be regarded as 
typical of the preaching of the 
Gospel, by which both the outcasts 
of Israel and the “ready to die” of 
all nations are to be saved. 2. But 
there must be some one to sound the 
trumpet. It cannot sound of itself. 
It must be “blown.” And who are to 
do this, but those who have heard it 
and complied with its call themselves, 
and who, with hearts full of love 
and thankfulness, can sing, “Blessed 
are the people that know the joyful 
sound”? It is as much our duty to 
blow the trumpet as to hear it. 
3. How, then, are we to blow the 
trumpet? None of us are too young 
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or feeble to sound the trumpet our- 
selves. In our own way we can tell 
the story of redeeming love. (1) 
The best that any of you can give 
is yourselves. He gives by far the 
largest contribution who gives him- 
self. (2) But where you cannot give 
yourselves you can do something by 
giving your money. 

III. The Success Promised. “They 
which were ready to perish shall 
come.” The return from the Jewish 
captivity was wonderful in its own 
way; but more and better is in store, 
for “all Israel shall be saved.” 
Already many Jews and Jewesses 
have been converted to Christ. And 
as regards the heathen world, the his- 
tory of the progress of the Gospel in 
recent times reads almost like a chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles. And 
yet it must be owned that anything 
like a complete fulfilment of the 
promise is still a thing of the future. 
What is to be done? The great 
trumpet must be sounded as it never 
has been.—J. H. Wilson. 


The Lord’s Furnace. 


“The Lord, whose fire is in Zion.” 
—Isaiah 31:9. 


This very remarkable designation 
of God stands here as a kind of seal 
set upon the preceding prophecy. It 
is the reason why that shall certainly 
be fulfilled. And what precedes is 
mainly a promise of a deliverance 
for Israel, which was to be a de- 
struction for Israel’s enemies. We 
shall not understand these great 
words if we regard them as only a 
revelation of destructive and terrible 
power. It is the very beauty and 
completeness of this emblem that it 
has a double aspect and is no less 
rich in joy and blessing than preg- 
nant with warning and terror. 

J. In the Church God its Present 
as a Great Reservoir of Fervid Love. 


Every language has taken fire as the 
symbol of love and emotion. He 
dwells in His Church, a storehouse 
of blazing love, heated seventy times 
seven hotter than any creatural love, 
and pouring out its ardours for the 
quickening and gladdening of all who 
walk in the light of that fire and 
thaw their coldness at its blaze. 
Then, how comes it that so many 
Christian Churches are ice-houses in- 
stead of furnaces? If God’s blazing 
furnace is in Jerusalem, it should 
send the thermometer up in all the 
houses of the city. But what a 
strange contradiction it is for men 
to be in God’s Church, the very focus 
and centre of His burning love, and 
themselves to be almost down below 
zero in their temperature! A fiery 
furnace with its doors hung with 
icicles is no greater a contradiction 
and anomaly than a Christian Church 
or a single soul which professes to 
have been touched by the infinite lov- 
ingkindness of God, and yet lives as 
cold and unmoved as we do. There 
is no religion worth calling so which 
has not warmth in it. We hear a 
great deal about the danger of an 
“emotional Christianity.” Agreed, if 
by that they mean a Christianity 
which has no foundation for its emo- 
tion in principle and intelligence; but 
not agreed, if they mean to recom- 
mend a Christianity which professes 
to accept truths that might kindle a 
soul beneath the ribs of death and 
make the dumb sing, and yet is never 
moved one hair’s-breadth from its 
quiet phlegmaticism. If there is no 
fire, what is there? Cold is death. 
We want no flimsy, transitory, noisy, 
ignorant, hysterical agitation. Smoke 
is not fire. If the temperature were 
higher, and the fire more wisely fed, 
there would not be any. But we do 
want a more obvious and powerful 
effect of our solemn, glorious, and 
heart-melting beliefs on the affections 
and emotions of professing Chris- 
tians, and that they may be more 
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mightily moved by love to heroisms 
of service and enthusiasms of con- 
secration which shall in some meas- 
ure answer to the glowing heat of 
that fire of God which flames in 
Zion. 

Il. God’s Revelation of Himself, 
and Presence in His Church, Is an 
Instrument of Cleansing. Fire puri- 
fies. In our great cities now there 
are “disinfecting ovens,” where in- 
fected articles are taken, and ex- 
posed to a high temperature which 
kills the germs of disease, so that 
tainted things come out sweet and 
clean. That is what God’s furnace 
in Zion is meant to do for us. The 
true way of purifying is by fire. To 
purify by water, as John the Baptist 
saw and said, is but a poor, cold 
way of getting outward cleanliness. 
Water cleanses the surface and be- 
comes dirty in the process. Fire 
cleanses within and throughout and 
is not tainted thereby. The Hebrew 
captives were flung into the fiery fur- 
nace; what did it burn? Only their 
bonds. They themselves lived and 
rejoiced in the intense heat. So, if 
we have any real possession of that 
Divine flame, it will burn off our 
wrists the bands and chains of our 
old vices, and we shall stand pure 
and clear, emancipated by the fire 
which will burn up only our sins, 
and be for our true selves as our 
native home, where we walk at lib- 
erty and expatiate in the genial 
warmth. 

III. God, in His Great Revelation 
of Himself by Which He Dwells in 
His Church, is a Power of Trans- 
formation. Fire turns all which it 
seizes into fire. And so God, coming 
to us in His “Spirit of burning,” 
turns us into His own likeness, and 
makes us possessors of some spark 
of himself. 

IV. This Figure Teaches That the 
Same Divine Fire May Become De- 
structive. The emblem of fire sug- 
gests a double operation, and the 


very felicity of it as an emblem is 
that it has these two sides, and with 
equal naturalness may stand for a 
power which quickens and for one 
which destroys. The difference in 
the effects springs not from differ- 
ences in the cause, but in the objects 
on which the fire plays. We may 
make the furnace of God our blessed- 
ness and the reservoir of a far more 
joyful and noble life than ever we 
could have lived in our coldness; or 
we may make it terror and destruc- 
tion.—A. Maclaren. 


The Sword Bathed in Heaven. 


“My sword shall be bathed in 
heaven.”’—Isaiah 34:5. 


The text draws back the curtain 
which separates the visible world 
from the invisible. It reveals celestial 
regions, in which there are also great 
struggles going on. It lifts up our 
eyes to the grander movements of 
the world of spirits; and then it de- 
clares that the sword which is to be 
used in fighting what seem to be the 
petty wars of the Hebrews and the 
Edomites, is the same sword which 
has been used in these celestial con- 
flicts; that the means and instru- 
ments of righteousness upon the 
earth must be the same with the 
means and instruments of righteous- 
ness in the heavens. 

I. All Good Struggle in the World 
is Really God’s Battle, and ought to 
recognise itself as such. Every spe- 
cial victory of human progress—the 
victory over slavery, superstition, 
social wrong, nay, even the victory 
over tough matter, the subduing of 
the hard stuff of nature to spiritual 
uses,—each of these is but a step in 
the great onward march of God tak- 
ing possession of His own. Fight 
your battle with the sword bathed in 
heaven; so you shall make it victori- 
ous, and grow strong and great your- 
self in fighting it. 
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II. One of the Most Marvellous 
Things About Jesus is the Union of 
Fire and Patience. He saw His 
Father’s house turned into a place 
of merchandise, and instantly the 
whip of small cords was in His 
hands, and He was cleansing the 
sacred place with His impassioned 
indignation. And yet He walked day 
after day through the streets of Jeru- 
salem, and saw the sin, and let the 
sinners sin on with only the remon- 
strance of His pure presence and His 
pitying gaze. Only in God’s own 
time and in God’s own way can the 
battles of the Lord be fought. There 
is no self-will in Jesus. He is one 
with His Father, and lives by His 
Father’s will. His sword was always 
bathed in heaven. 

III. The Battle Which Goes On 
Within Ourselves is God’s Battle, 
and is of supreme importance. If 
the battle be God’s, it must be fought 
only with God’s weapons. You want 
to get rid of your selfishness. You 
must not kill it with the sword of 
another selfishness, which thence- 
forth shall rule in its place. Selfish- 
ness can only be cast out by self-for- 
getfulness and consecration. To 
count sin God’s enemy, and to fight 
it with all His purity and strength, 
that is what it means for us that 
our sword should be bathed in 
heaven.—Phillips Brooks. 


Secret of Immortal Youth. 


“Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall. But they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary; and they shall walk and not 
faint.’—Isaiah 40: 30, 31. 


I. Look at the first fact here, that 
of the dreary certainty of weariness 
and decay. 


1. Of course the words of my text 
point to the plain fact that all created 
and physical life, by the very law of 
its being, in the act of living tends 
to death; and by the very operation 
of its strength tends to exhaustion. 
There are three stages in every crea- 
ture’s life—that of growth, that of 
equilibrium, that of decay. 

2. And the text points also to an- 
other fact, that, long before your 
natural life shall have begun to tend 
towards decay, hard work and oc- 
casional sorrows and responsibilities 
and burdens of all sorts will very 
often make you wearied and ready 
to faint. 

3. My text points to another fact, 
as certain as gravitation, that the 
faintness and weariness and decay of 
the bodily strength will be accom- 
panied with a parallel change in your 
feelings. We are drawn onward by 
hopes, and when we get them ful- 
filled we find that they are disap- 
pointing. 

II. Now turn to the blessed op- 
posite possibility of inexhaustible and 
immortal strength. “They that wait. 
upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles: they shall run, and 
not be weary; they shall walk, and 
not faint.” 

The life of nature tends inevitably 
downward, but there may be another 
life within the life of nature which 
shall have the opposite motion, and 
tend as certainly upwards. 

The condition of the inflow of this 
unwearied and immortal life into our 
poor, fainting, dying humanity is 
simply trust in Jesus Christ, the Re- 
deemer of our souls. 

Here is the promise. God will give 
himself to you, and in the very heart 
of your decaying nature will plant 
the seed of an immortal being which 
shall, like His own, shake off fatigue 
from the limbs, and never tend to 
dissolution or an end. The life of 
nature dies by living; the life of 
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grace, which may belong to us all, 
lives by living, and lives evermore 
thereby. 

III. The manner in which this im- 
mortal strength is exercised. “They 
shall lift up their wings as the eagle,” 
implying, of course, the steady, up- 


ward flight towards the light of 
heaven. 
1. There is strength to soar. 


Strength to soar means the gracious 
power of bringing all heaven into 
our grasp, and setting our affections 
on things above. 

2. Again, you may have strength 
to run—that is to say, there is power 
waiting for you for all the great 
crises of your lives which call for 
special, though it may be brief, exer- 
tion. 

3. Strength to walk may be yours 
—that is to say, patient power for 
persistent pursuit of weary, monoto- 
nous duty. Only one thing will con- 
quer the disgust at the wearisome 
round of mill-horse tasks which, 
sooner or later, seizes all godless 
men, and that is to bring the great 
principles of the Gospel into them, 
and to do them in the might and 
for the sake of the dear Lord.—A. 
Maclaren. 


The Leader of the Blind. 


“I will bring the blind by a way 
that they knew not.’—Isaiah 42:16. 


The sky is not more beautifully be- 
spangled with stars than the Bible 
is filled with promises. How com- 
pletely these promises have been ful- 
filled in all those who have reached 
Immanuel’s land! But, Christians, 
“you are not as yet come to the rest 
and to the inheritance which the Lord 
your God giveth you”; but thus far 
He has been your helper. What He 
has done for you is only a pledge of 
what He will do. Let us survey 
Him— 


I. As Our Leader. 

Il. As Our Interpreter. “I will 
make darkness light before them, 
and crooked things straight.” This 
is clearly distinguished from tne for- 
mer. You may “lead the blind by a 
way that they know not, and in paths 
that they have not known,” while 
you may not explain to them, but 
only tell them to depend on you as a 
guide, while they are unconscious of 
anything except progress. But it is 
not so with God. God illumines all 
whom He guides. The knowledge 
He gives to His people is gradual; 
and we may observe four instances in 
which He makes “darkness light 
before them, and crooked things 
straight.” 1. As to doctrine. 2. As 
to experience. In regard to prayer 
they are sometimes perplexed. It is 
the same also with regard to joy. 
Milne, the ecclesiastical historian, 
said, “Had I been as destitute of 
comfort some years ago as I am now, 
I should have been exceedingly con- 
founded; but I have learned not to 
live on lively frames, but on God’s 
own word. I know that He is faith- 
ful who hath promised.” So, also, in 
regard to assurance. 3. With regard 
to practical duties. 4. With regard 
to some of His providential duties. 
God’s way is sometimes in the sea, 
and His footsteps are not known. 
But sometimes the darkness is dis- 
pelled even now. 

Ill. As His People’s Unchangeable 
Friend. “These things will I do unto 
them, and not forsake them.” They de- 
serve to be forsaken, and this they will 
acknowledge readily enough. They 
may think themselves forsaken, and 
we have instances of this upon record. 
But they may be forsaken. God 
Himself speaks of this in His Word. 
But observe the time: “For a small 
moment have I forsaken thee.” So it 
is in the apprehension of faith; so it 
is always very short when compared 
with eternity. Then observe the man- 
ner of His forsaking them, for how- 
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ever we may explain this, it must be 
consistent with His assurance of not 
forsaking: “‘These things will I do 
unto them, and not forsake them.” 
There are three ways in which God 
may forsake His people, and yet the 
promise of the text may remain sub- 
stantially the same—1l. In their out- 
ward condition. He can reduce them 
in their circumstances, bereave them 
of their dearest relations, remove 
their possessions and enjoyments, 
and leave them bare and destitute. 
But all this is very compatible with 
His presence. 2. As to the enjoy- 
ment of spiritual comfort. “Thou 
didst hide thy face, and I was 
troubled.” But when these spiritual 
consolations are suspended, there are 
great searchings of heart, much that 
shows the Spirit of God to be with 
them; for this could not come from 
nature. 3. As to the exercise of 
grace, not the existence thereof. 
Here we may refer to good Heze- 
kiah. God, in the midst of trouble 
and a fearful invasion, left him for 
a while to see what was in his heart. 
Peter for a season also was leit to 
himself. Jesus said, “I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not”; but 
it did fail. It did as to its exercise, 
not as to its principle—W. Jay. 


God Our Burden-Bearer. 


“T have made and I will bear; even 
I will carry, and will deliver you.’— 
Isaiah 46: 4. 


I. The Burdens for Which God 
Makes Himself Responsible. The 
lives of most of us are heavily 
weighted. We began our race un- 
encumbered, but the years as they 
have passed have added burdens and 
responsibilities. There is the burden 
of existence. Of sin. Of respon- 
sibility for others. Of our life-work. 
In all these things we are doomed to 
be solitary. Each human soul must 


bear his own burden. We are a dead- 
weight; but it matters nought to 
Him. 

Il. The Reason Why God Assumes 
This Responsibility. “I have made, 
and I will bear.’ When a parent 
sees his own evil nature reappearing 
in his child, so far from casting that 
child aside, and quoting its faults as 
reasons for disowning it, he draws 
nearer to it, filled with a great pity, 
and murmurs, “I have made, and I 
will bear.” When a man has elicited 
in another a love which will never 
be at rest till it has nestled to his 
heart, even though considerations 
arise which make it questionable 
whether he has been wise, yet as 
he considers the greatness of the 
love which he has evoked, he says to 
himself, “I have made, and I will 
bear.” When a Christian minister 
has gathered around him a large 
congregation, and many have been 
converted from the world, as he looks 
around on those who count him cap- 
tain or father, he says to himself, 
when voices summon him elsewhere, 
unless some overmastering consider- 
ation is pressed upon him, “I have 
made, and I will bear.’ Now let us 
ascend, by the help of these reflec- 
tions, to the Divine nature, which is 
not above similar considerations. He 
has made and fashioned us; He has 
implanted within us appetites that 
only He can sutisfy; He has placed 
us amid circumstances of unusual 
difficulty, and entrusted to us work 
of unwonted importance; He has 
committed to us the post of duty 
which taxes us to the uttermost: and 
because He has done all this, He is 
responsible for all that is needed for 
the accomplishment of His purposes. 

Ill. The Consolation Which Arises 
From These Considerations. 1. In 
hours of anguish for recent sin. The 
sin is our own. And yet from the 
depth of sin-consciousness there is 
an appeal to God. He created, per- 
mitted us to be born as members 
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of a sinful race. He knew all we 
should be, before He set His heart 
upon us and made us His own. May 
we not ask Him to bear with us 
whom He made, redeemed, and took 
to be His children by adoption and 
grace? And will He not answer, 
“T have made, and I will bear”? 2. 
In moments of great anxiety. 3. In 
days of anxious foreboding.—F. B. 
Meyer. 


The Writing on God’s Hands. 


“Behold, I have graven thee upon 
the palms of my hands.’—Isaiah 
49: 16. 


These words are a singularly bold 
metaphor, drawn from the strange 
and half-savage custom, which lin- 
gers still among sailors and others, 
of having beloved names or other 
tokens of affection and remembrance 
indelibly inscribed on parts of the 
body. Sometimes worshippers had 
the marks of the god thus set on 
their flesh; here God writes on His 
hands the name of the city of His 
worshippers. 

I. Here we have set forth for our 
strength and peace a Divine Remem- 
brance, More Tender Than a Moth- 
ers (ver. 15). When Israel came out 
of Egypt, the Passover was insti- 
tuted as “a memorial unto all gen- 
erations,” or as the same idea is oth- 
erwise expressed, “it shall be for a 
sign unto thee upon thine hand.” 
Here God represents Himself as do- 
ing for Israel what He had bid Is- 
rael do for Him. They were, as it 
were, to write the supreme act of 
deliverance in the Exodus upon their 
hands, that it might never be for- 
gotten. He writes Zion on His hands 
for the same purpose. The text does 
not primarily refer to individuals, 
but to the community, not as an ab- 
straction or a generalised expression, 
but as the aggregate of all the indi- 


viduals composing it. We think of 
“the Church,” and do not think of 
the thousands of men and women 
who make it up. We cannot discern 
the separate stars in the galaxy. But 
God’s eye resolves what to us is a 
nebula, and every single glittering 
point of light hangs rounded and 
separate in the heaven. There is no 
jostling nor confusion in the wide 
space of the heart of God. They 
that go before shall not hinder them 
that come after. That remembrance 
which each man may take for himself 
is infinitely tender. The echo of the 
music of the previous words still 
haunts the verse, and the remem- 
brance promised in it is touched with 
more than a mother’s love. “I am 
poor and needy,” says the Psalmist, 
“yet the Lord thinketh upon me.” 
But do not let us forget that it was 
a very, sinful Zion that God thus 
remembered. 

Il. The Divine Remembrance 
Guides the Divine Action. The palm 
of the hand is the seat of strength, 
of work; and so, if Zion’s name is 
written there, that means not only 
remembrance, but remembrance which 
is at the helm, as it were, which is 
moulding and directing all the work 
that is done by the hand that bears 
the name inscribed upon it. For 
His Church, as a whole, He does 
more amidst the affairs of nations. 
You remember the grand words of 
one of the psalms. “He reproved 
kings for their sakes, saying, Touch 
not mine anointed, and do my proph- 
ets no harm.” It is no fanatical 
reading of the history of earthly pol- 
itics and kingdoms, if we recognise 
that. one of the most prominent rea- 
sons for the Divine activities in 
moulding the kingdoms, setting up 
and casting down, is the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of heaven and 
the building of the City of God. “I 
have graven thee on the palms of 
my hands,” and when the hands go 
to work, it is for the Zion whose like- 
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ness they bear. But the same thing 
applies to us individually. “All 
things work together”; they would 
not do so, unless there was one dom- 
inant will which turned the chaos 
into a cosmos. “All things work to- 
gether for my good.” 

Ill. The Divine Remembrance 
Works All Things, to Realise a Great 
Ideal End, as Yet Unreached. “Thy 
walls: are continually before me.” 
When this prophecy was uttered, the 
Israelites were in captivity, and the 
city was a wilderness; “the holy and 
beautiful house where the fathers 
praised thee was burned with fire,” 
the walls were broken down; rub- 
bish and solitude were there. Yet 
on the palms of God’s hands were in- 
scribed the walls which were nowhere 
else! They were “before him,” 
though Jerusalem was a ruin. It 
means that Divine remembrance sees 
“things that are not, as though they 
were.” In the midst of the imperfect 
reality of the present condition of 
the Church as a whole, and of us, 
its actual components, it sees the 
ideal, the perfect vision of the per- 
fect future. So, the most radiant 
optimism is the only fitting attitude 
for Christian people, in looking into 
the future, either of the Church as 
a whole, or of themselves as individ- 
ual members of it—A. Maclaren. 


Lengthening and Strengthening. 


“Lengthen thy cords, and strengthen 
thy stakes.’—Isaiah 54:2. 


This splendid and glowing chapter 
is a magnificent example of prophetic 
faith, The people were exiles in 
what looked like a hopeless captiv- 
ity. Yet this chapter throbs and 
burns with the prophet’s passionate 
conviction that many years shall not 
pass before he and his are restored 
again to their native land. His na- 
tion had been overwhelmed with dis- 


aster and political extinction, and 
when the people had been deported 
beyond the Euphrates, it looked as 
if the last chapter in the history of 
Judah had been written, and that its 
very name had been blotted out for 
ever from the roll-call of nations. 
But in this chapter the Prophet dares 
to predict for that ruined, desolate 
and well-nigh extinguished kingdom, 
a future greater even than its heroic 
past. 

I. “Lengthen Your Cords” Is the 
Divine Appeal to the Church. We 
must enlarge the place of our tent. 
We must continually be making more 
room. The danger of the Church is 
ever to be content with narrow boun- 
daries, to be satisfied with less than 
God has in store for her. And so, 
to a Church always ready to sit at 
ease, God has always to be saying, 
“Lengthen thy cords, stretch forth 
the curtains of thy habitations.” In 
many directions we must “lengthen 
our cords.” 

1, We must be ever lengthening 
our cords in the way of seeking to 
win new territories and heathen lands 
for Jesus Christ. 

2. We must be ever lengthening 
our cords in the way of seeking to 
bring daily life more and more under 
the sway of religion. 

3. There must be a lengthening of 
the cords in the way of opening our 
minds to receive the new ideas and 
the larger truth that God from age 
to age reveals. For God does, from 
age to age, reveal new truth. No one 
can study the history of the centuries 
without seeing it. The Spirit is from 
time to time taking of the things of 
Christ and revealing them unto us. 

Il. But We Must Not Only 
Lengthen Our Cords, We Must 
Strengthen Our Stakes. There must 
be the inward confirmation as well 
as the outward development. Seek 
to win heathen countries for Christ; 
bring more and more of daily life 
under the sway of religion; keep an 
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open mind for the larger truth; but 
see to it that the strengthening goes 
hand in hand and keeps pace with 
the lengthening; strengthen your hold 
upon the great Gospel verities, upon 
foundation truths, upon bottom facts. 
Strengthen your stakes, the great be- 
liefs of your life; strengthen them, 
confirm them; in a word, while ex- 
tending on this side and that, see to 
it that you are tightening your own 
grip upon Jesus Christ. 

The lengthening without the 
strengthening can only issue in dis- 
aster.—J. D. Jones. 


Weariness of Sin. 


“Thou art wearied in the greatness 
of thy way; yet satdst thou not, 
There ts no hope.”—Isaiah 57: 10. 


In the preceding chapter the 
prophet had declared that Israel 
would be invaded by foreign armies, 
who would come on them as rav- 
enous beasts to devour; in this one 
he states those sins of the nation 
which would bring on them this dire 
invasion. In the text they are 
charged with persevering in fruit- 
less efforts to get help from foreign 
power instead of returning to God 
and seeking His aid. We may fairly 
give the language a moral, and a gen- 
eral application. It is a striking rep- 
resentation of the sinner’s conduct 
in fruitless efforts to obtain happiness 
anywhere but from heaven: he wan- 
ders from object to object, he be- 
comes weary in his pursuit, yet he 
will not abandon it. Look then at 
the words as illustrating the char- 
acter of a corrupt man in search of 


happiness. 
I. He Pursues a Wearisome 
Course. “Thou are wearied in the 


greatness of thy way.” Nothing is 
sO wearisome as fruitless efforts for 
happiness. 

First: The sensual course for hap- 


piness is a wearisome one. He who 
seeks happiness in the gratification of 
the appetites will find it, sooner or 
later, a wearisome way. The volup- 
tuary and the debauchee very soon 
show exhaustion. 

Secondly: The secular course for 
happiness is a wearisome one. He 
who seeks happiness in the pursuit of 
gain, in the amassment of wealth, 
will soon find it wearisome. 

Thirdly: The intellectual course for 
happiness is a wearisome one. He 
who looks for true happiness in 
study and research will soon find it 
a weariness—a weariness to the flesh. 

Fourthly: The superstitious course 
is a wearisome one. Thousands and 
millions are sinking into religious 
superstition—pilgrimages, penances, 
prayers, and devotional routine. 
What millions are found wearied in 
this path! Read Solomon’s experi- 
ence (Eccles. 2). 

Il. Though the Course Is Weari- 
some He Perseveres. “Yet saidst 
thou not there is no hope.” Although 
Israel was wearied in seeking foreign 
help, still it continued; so with the 
sinner. To persevere in these weari- 
some methods for happiness is very 
foolish. 

First: Because they will never be- 
come easier than they are. On the 
contrary, he who pursues these meth- 
ods of happiness will become more 
and more weary on his way. 

Secondly: Because there is a pleas- 
ant way to true happiness. What is 
that? The loving surrender of your 
nature to God. The religious way 
to happiness is pleasant, because— 
(1) It is worthy of your nature, (2) 
Agreeable to your conscience, and 
(3) Promising to your hope. “Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace.” 

How suited is the invitation of 
Christ to the wearied millions of 
earth who are seeking for happiness 
in wrong directions; “Come unto me 
all ye that labour and are heavy 
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laden and I will give you rest.”— 
The Homilist. 


Autumn Voices. 


“We all do fade as a leaf.”—Isaiah 
64: 6. 


There are voices in nature which 
demand our attention, and if we will 
only listen to the words they utter 
we cannot fail to receive lessons of 
the very highest importance. As the 
seasons come and go, we see in them 
emblems of human life. There is 
the spring with its vernal hues and 
bursting buds, illustrative of youth, 
when life seems bright and hopeful, 
and when hope sits expectant on the 
brow. There is summer, when the 
bud is gone, and the blushing flower 
blooms in all its native loveliness— 
when the year seems to pause and 
sport itself in the fulness of its 
strength, defying the approach of 
cold, and frost, and snow. And so 
youth almost imperceptibly merges 
into manhood’s prime, and then old 
age and death seem far away. But 
after summer how soon the autumn 
comes, and how speedily the winter 
follows that; and so do increasing 
infirmities warn men that they are 
daily nearing the end of life’s jour- 
ney—that soon they will be carried 
“to their long home, and the mourn- 
ers will go about the streets.” 

The text is emblematic of this au- 
tumn season. Everywhere around us 
we see remnants of the summer glor- 
ies. Withered grass, dead flowers, 
and fading leaves, all tell us that the 
summer has passed away, and that 
in a little time winter, with its cold- 
ness, gloom, and death, will come. 

Lessons :— 

I. Autumn Is the Time of Failing. 
The days grow shorter, and the heat 
of the sun fails. The flowers hang 
their drooping heads, and one by one 
their scentless leaves fall upon the 


ground; and the foliage of every 
shrub and tree that once rustled its 
glad welcome to the summer breeze 
hangs dying upon the parent stem. 
And so with some of you. The 
spring and summer of your life are 
gone; and the thought must at times 
come even to the most thoughtless, 
This is my life’s autumn time, and 
I am fading like the leaves. Yes, 


fading! What means that wrinkled 
and furrowed brow? What mean 
those whitening hairs? What means 
that failing strength? What mean 


the darkening sight, the heavy ear, 
and feeble walk? It all means that 
nature has almost worn herself out, 
and that soon the grave will claim 
its own, for “from the dust wast 
thou taken, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” 

Il. Autumn Is a Time of Retro- 
spection, It is in the autumn that we 
pause to look back upon the work 
of the past season, and examine 
minutely the debtor per contra creditor 
pages of the cash-book, to see whether 
or not we are in a position to meet 
the demands of another season. Ap- 
ply this by asking those in the au- 
tumn of life to examine themselves, 
and see how they have worked for 
it—to open the great spiritual cash- 
book, and see how the balance stands. 

Ill. Autumn Should Be a Time of 
Fruition. It is now that the farmer 
carries home his golden grain, and 
the fruits of the earth are gathered 
in for the good of man. And so it 
should be with all Christian workers. 
You should be enabled to look back, 
and then raise your “Ebenezer’— 
you should be able to look round upon 
the many souls you have been instru- 
mental in bringing to the Saviour’s 
cross, and each say with joy, “Lord, 
here am I, and those whom thou hast 
given.” 

IV. Autumn Is a Time of Prepara- 
tion. Not only do we prepare for 
the sterile winter, which we know 
is coming fast upon us, but for 
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the springtide too. It is now that 
the germ is implanted which will 
yield a hundredfold at no distant 
time; and if we are spared a few 
months longer we shall have special 
cause for thankfulness because of 
this autumn preparation. 

And so should you who are in your 
life’s autumn prepare not only for 
death, but for that which is beyond— 
the heaven of eternal rest, where the 
inhabitants never sicken and die, and 
where the leaves of the Tree of Life 
are ever green—for in proportion to 
your preparedness for heaven will 
your joy be when you meet your 
Lord. 

Anticipate, then, the blessedness and 
peace of that land where “everlast- 
ing spring abides’—that land of 
“never withering flowers,” where the 
soul, re-clothed in the glorious resur- 
rection body, will rejoice for ever 
in the unchanging beauty of angelic 
youth—where no decline is known, 
and where “there shall be no more 
death.”—A, F. Barfield. 


The Divine Motherhood. 


“As one whom his mother comfort- 
eth, so will I comfort you.’—Isaiah 
66: 13. 


Is not the highest use of human 
relationships to reveal God? Are not 
the genuine king, judge, friend, fa- 
ther, so many mirrors in which the 
Divine character is, in some degree, 
reflected? And if this be true of all 
other human relationships, especially 
of those most natural and elemental, 
is it not emphatically thus in the 
unique, peerless one of mother? In- 
deed, since there is need of all hu- 
man. relationships combined to re- 
veal God, it is most clear that this 
one cannot be omitted. And if even 
idolaters have ever felt that they 
must select the best material at their 
command to adumbrate the deity 


they worship, we may surely lay our 
hands on this highest thing we call 
motherhood, to illustrate something 
of the attributes and the ways of 
“our own God.” His love transcends 
all motherhood. It is a relationship 
marked by— 

I. Closest Intimacy. The child’s 
life, especially at its beginning, is 
a part of its mother’s life. Supported 
by maternal sustenance, watched by 
maternal wisdom, embosomed in ma- 
ternal love, the child has more from 
its mother, and owes more to her, 
than science can analyse or poetry 


describe. Thus intimate is God’s re- 
lationship to us. “We are his off- 
spring.” 


II. Intense Individualism. In two 
aspects there is an individualising ele- 
ment and habit in motherhood that 
is on the very surface of the relation- 
ship, and that yet is one of its pro- 
foundest realities. 1. The mother in- 
dividualises her child. So both the 
Old and New Testament revelation, 
and indeed all His dealings with us, 
discover how individual all men are 


to God. 2. Then, the child indi- 
vidualises its mother. “Our own 
God.” 


III. Unweariedness of Care. The 
devotion of a mother is not that of 
hours, but of days—not of days only, 
but of nights also. It is not ex- 
hausted when its object has passed 
through infancy, but is active and 
anxious over its youth; yearns 
fondly, even when it can accomplish 
little, over its manhood or woman- 
hood; lives and reigns in the heart 
till the mother herself dies; and— 
who can tell?—perhaps may still 
watch and guide and bless from the 
world of spirits. All human history 
gives emphasis to the question, “Can 
a woman forget her child?” Others 
may degrade and desecrate the mean- 
ing of the word “love,” by saying 
profanely, “I loved once.” The moth- 
ers of the world are the monuments 
of the perpetuity—one had almost 
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said, of the eternity—of love. Yet 
the highest authority says, they may 
forget, yet will not God. 

IV. Sacrificialness of Love. Prob- 
ably all true love is sacrificial. Any- 
way, it is beyond contradiction that 
a mother’s love is. 

Conclusion: 1. Lessons for parents. 
(1) Here is a word of instruction for 
those who, whether as fathers or 
mothers, are not fulfilling the high- 
est duty of their relationship, namely, 
revealing God to their children. (2) 
Here is a word of consolation. Moth- 
erhood means a life of sacrificial, 
often unhonoured, often unrequited 
love. But what if that love is re- 
vealing God? What if it is fulfilling 


some of the functions of the Cross 
at Calvary? Is any endurance too 
heavy, any toil too irksome, any an- 
guish too keen, if thereby God’s heart 
is unveiled as it never otherwise 
could have been? 2. Remonstrance 
with sinners. The most heinous sins 
are sins against love. All transgres- 
sion against this God of Divine moth- 
erliness is such a sin. It is folly to 
rebel against the God of all wisdom; 
the rebellion will ultimately be 
thwarted. It is madness to rebel 
against the God of all power: He 
must reign till His enemies be made 
His footstool. But it is darkest sin 
to rebel against “the God of all com- 
fort.’"—U. R. Thomas. 


JEREMIAH 


Trimming. 


“Why trimmest thou thy way to 
seek love?’—Jeremiah 11: 33. 


What is trimming? It is the hold- 
ing of a middle course or position 
between parties, so as to appear to 
favour each. The Jews trimmed be- 
tween God and the idols. And the 
just God, who loathes all that is not 
straight and upright, shakes their 
equivocal souls with this stormy in- 
terrogatory, ‘“Why trimmest thou thy 
way to seek love?” 

I. Expressions of Trimming. We 
often find trimming expresses itself 
in speech. Quite as often it shows 
itself in conduct. Policy is the regu- 
lating principle of some men’s ac- 
tion. They act with a view to univer- 
sal conciliation. They would estab- 
lish themselves upon the basis, al- 
ways most insecure, of general ap- 
proval. Silence is quite commonly 
the result of trimming. The trim- 
mer knows well the value of taci- 
turnity, but he prostitutes it into a 
vice. 

Every sphere of life unhappily has 
those who trim their way to seek 
love. The religious trimmer is worst 
of all. 

Il. The Motive of Trimming. The 
motive which actuates a trimmer is 
here succinctly and accurately de- 
scribed. It is “to seek love’—to win 
favour, to gain commendation, to 
stand well with everybody. 

Ill. The Folly of Trimming. This 
system cannot permanently attain the 
end it seeks. No “love” worth hay- 
ing can be thus won. A trimmer is 
soon discovered, and his judgment 


does not linger. Contempt becomes 
his portion. 

Moreover trimming destroys our 
individual testimony. It makes us 
echoes of other voices, but prevents 
us being voices ourselves. We bear 
no personal witness if we thus trim 
our way. 

This mean habit also hinders the 
prevalence of truth. 

And what an evil influence the 
trimmer has upon others! Heed 
how God impeaches him in the words 
which ensue upon my text: “There- 
fore hast thou also taught the wicked 
ones thy ways.” Trimming is infec- 
tious; all evil is. 

When we understand that the trim- 
mer will be condemned at the judg- 
ment-seat of God, we are indeed con- 
vinced of the folly he works. Truth 
alone will stand the scrutiny of the 
“Bar severe.” 

IV. The Cure of Trimming. As 
the previous verse (v. 32) shows, 
it is forgetting God which leads to 
this trimming of our way. If we 
walk before Him we can never grieve 
Him by such folly. 

Would we avoid this paltry habit 
we must seek depth of convic- 
tion. 

To recall the examples of the he- 
roic saints who scorned to trim their 
way is another means of health and 
cure in this regard. 

The example of our Lord is the 
grand deterrent from this evil. He 
died upon the cross because He would 
not by trimming His way seek love. 
When we are tempted to be trim- 
mers let us remember our Saviour’s 
bright example and pursue it—Dins.. 
dale T. Young. 
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Habit. 


“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots? then may 


ye also do good, that are accustomed 
to do evil.”—Jeremiah 13:23. 


I. The Origin of Habit. Habit 
may be conceived to arise in this 
way. When, in the revolution of 
time—of the day, or the week, or the 
month, or the year—the point comes 
round at which we have been think- 
ing of anything, or have done any- 
thing, by the law of the association 
of ideas we think of it again, or do 
it again. For instance, when day 
dawns we awake. We get out of bed 
because we have done it at that time 
before. At a later hour we take 
breakfast, and go away to business, 
for the same reason; and so on 
through the day. The more fre- 
quently anything has been done, the 
stronger is habit, and frequency acts 
on habit through something else. 
Frequency gives ease and swiftness 
to the doing of anything. It is not 
only the mind that is involved in 
habit. Even the body is subdued to 
its service. Do we not recognise the 
soldier by his gait, the student by 
his stoop, and the merchant by his 
bustle? And in the parts of the body 
that are invisible—the muscles and 
nerves—there is a still greater change 
due to habit. Hence the counsel of 
the philosopher, and I think it is a 
very profound counsel: “Make your 
mervous system your ally instead of 
your enemy in the battle of life.” 

Il. Excessive Habit. Habit, even 
good habit, may be excessive. It 
tends to become hide-bound and ty- 
rannical. There is a pharisaical stick- 
ing to opinions once formed, and to 
customs once adopted, which is the 
principal obstacle to human progress. 
Yet, on the whole, there is no pos- 
session so valuable as a few good 
habits, for this means that not only 
is the mind pledged and covenanted 
to good, but the muscles are supple, 


and even the very bones are bent to 
what is good. 

Ill. Desirable Habits. 

1. Self-control; that is, the power 
of getting yourself to do what you 
know you ought to do, and to avoid 
what you know you ought to avoid. 

2. Concentration of mind. 

3. Really working when you are at 
work. 

4. Prayer. 

IV. The Tyranny of Evil Habits. 
Evil habits may be acquired through 
simply neglecting to acquire good 
ones. Like weeds they grow up 
wherever the field is uncultivated and 
the good seed is not sown. For ex- 
ample, the man who does not work 
becomes a dissipated loafer. 

The tyranny of evil habit is pro- 
verbial. The moralists compare it to 
a thread, at the beginning, but as 
thread is twisted with thread, it be- 
comes like a cable which can turn a 
ship. 

V. The Problem of Christianity. 
In the work of overcoming evil hab- 
its, is there available for man a 
power outside himself that when his 
own power fails, will stand him in 
stead, not, indeed, by pushing his 
own powers aside, but by entering 
into compact with them, and raising 
them to the strength necessary for 
the occasion? I say that is the prob- 
lem of Christianity, and nobody can 
have any doubt what the answer is 
which Scripture gives to it. Is it 
not also the answer of experience, 
the experience of tens of thousands 
of men who have tried in vain to 
reform themselves, but have found 
in the Gospel the power of God unto 
salvation; the experience of men in 
whom the power of evil habit was so 
strong that it seemed as impossible 
to overcome it as to reverse the 
course of Acheron, and yet who, by 
the grace of God, were made humble 
and progressive Christians? There 
is no force of evil with which the 
Saviour cannot cope.—James Stalker. 
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Useless Prayer. 


“Pray now unto the Lord our God 
for us.’—Jeremiah 37: 3. 

“Give us of your oil.’—Matthew 
251-8, 


Here we have King Zedekiah, his 

servants, and his people, asking the 
prayers of the prophet of God, whose 
words of counsel and warning they 
had all along despised. The verses 
remind us of the parable of the ten 
virgins; for, as there, the foolish 
say unto the wise, “Give us of your 
oil; for our lamps are gone out,” 
so here the foolish king and people 
entreat the aid of the wise servant 
of God when, as the midnight cry 
came to those virgins, so the dread 
judgment of God came to them. 
“Pray now unto the Lord our God 
for us,” say they who had refused 
to listen when he spoke to them from 
the Lord their God. Note— 
1. How Grievously Wicked the 
People Had Been. It was with them 
as with the family of the rich man 
told of in Luke 16. He, being in 
torments, thought of his five brethren 
who were all of them living in sin. 
There, as here, there were none right- 
eous. And so with Sodom and Go- 
morrah, 

Il. Yet How Very Anxious They 
Were for the Prophet's Prayers. 
Ver. 3, “Pray now,” etc. Reasons of 
this were: 

1. They had waked up to the con- 
viction that the prophet’s message 
was true. 

2. They were in sore peril, and 
knew not how to help them- 
selves. 

3. They knew that the prophet had 
power with God. 

4. They felt they could not go to 
God in prayer themselves. How 
much of the asking for the prayers 
of God’s ministers on the part of 


those who are on their death-bed is 
owing to like causes! 

Ill. How Useless Such Prayers 
Are. Did the prayer of Dives do 
any good? or of the five foolish vir- 
gins? or those of the prophet, for 
we may suppose that he did pray? 
Now, the reasons of their uselessness 
are such as these: 

1. To have granted them would 
have defeated God’s purpose in re- 
gard to his people. That purpose 
was to purify them, to separate them 
from their sins. But they did not 
wish when they asked these prayers to 
be severed from sin, only to be re- 
lieved of trouble. But such desire 
could not be granted; therefore God 
held them down to the consequences 
of their sin. 

2. Their request was an insult to 
God. Such men are well described 
in Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s book, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ where one of them, 
Haley, is thus spoken to by a com- 
rade: “After all, what’s the odds 
between me and You? ’Tain’t that 
you care one bit more or have a bit 
more feelin’; it’s clean, sheer, dog 
meanness, wanting to cheat the devil 
and save your own skin. Don’t I see 
through it? And your ‘getting reli- 
gion,’ as you call it, arter all, is too 
pisin mean for any crittur; run up a 
bill with the devil all your life, and 
then sneak out when pay-time comes! 
Boh!” Is there not a vast amount 
of this meanness? Its despicableness 
is only equalled by its uselessness. 

3. It would make God the minis- 
ter of sin. 

Conclusion. Learn, unless there be 
true repentance, neither our own 
prayers nor those of other people, 
though they be the greatest saints of 
God, will avail us anything. Even 
coming to Christ apart from repent- 
ance will fail us. “The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit,” etc.—Daniel 
Conway. 


LAMENTATIONS 


Women’s Civic Apathy. 


“Is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by? behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow lke unto my sorrow, 
which is done unto me.”’—Lamenta- 
tions 1:12. 


I. The Home-Side of Patriotism. 
Is it not a serious matter to find such 
multitudes in all our large towns and 
cities who have little or no sense of 
what it means to belong to a great 
community, who have little or no idea 
of the life in common and of the re- 
sponsibility and duty which all share? 
There are many around us who do 
not care anything fer the problems 
of a great city; do not indeed realise 
that there are any problems at all, 
except how to get more money, or 
more amusement in and from the city. 
It is only the few here and every- 
where who care enough to give 
thought and time and toil to the 
things on which depend the public 
good, 

II. The Causes of Indifference. 
The causes of this indifference are 
many. (a) The love of ease and 
personal indulgence tempts many who 
might be rendering noble service to 
the community to be content with the 
conditions of citizens of the lowest 
class. (b) There is now, as there 
ever has been, a large number of men 
who are kept from all public work 
by their eagerness for the accumula- 
tion of worldly interests. It is noth- 
ing to them that thousands and thou- 
sands around them are at a woful 
disadvantage in the struggle for exist- 
ence and the attainment of good. 
Business dominates; they are men 
of business and nothing more. 


II. The Citizenship of Women. 
Though the women of to-day in our 
country as compared with the women 
of yesterday are more awake to the 
ideals and duties of citizenship, have 
wider interests and sympathies, and 
are not untouched by that new sense 
of social responsibility which is the 
centre of the times; yet the common 
lot of women still fails to develop in 
them a social spirit, a public soul. 
The selfish pride and vanity of men 
have much to do with the circum- 
scribing of the sympathies and activi- 
ties of our women. Man has for 
long claimed exclusively for himself 
the capacity to carry on all the higher 
work of the world. Though equality 
does not mean identity—each sex has 
its peculiarity of capacity of charac- 
ter, and therefore of service—yet 
there is no reason in the nature of 
things why women should not share 
with men on more equal terms all 
the largest aims of life and be able 
in spite of different gifts to do much 
in common. The womanly qualities 
are needed not only in the home but 
in the community, and just as they 
find expression and scope will the 
best life of the community be nour- 
ished and strengthened. 

IV. What Women Can Do. It is 
often asked, What can women do in 
the way of social service without 
losing their womanliness? There is 
very little I think which they cannot 
do. Give the women of London and 
England the sense that they belong 
to a people; give them the feeling 
that they owe something to their 
city and country, that the uplifting 
of the community is part of their 
work, and you will not degrade but 
ennoble them; their life will not lose 
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one particle of its real beauty and 
charm, but will gain immeasurably 
in depth and breadth and power. 

V. Sacrifice for Citizenship. We 
have been hearing much in recent 
days about revivals. One revival we 
sorely need, and we need it all over 
the country, is a genuine revival of 
civic patriotism, a national awaken- 
ing of home patriotism. The com- 
mand to seek first the kingdom of 
God, translated into the language of 
this generation, includes as one of 
its first implications the subordina- 
tion of all private, party, and class 
aims and interests to the common 
good, the diligent and conscientious 
discharge of our civic duties.—J. 
Hunter. 


Estimates of Good Men. 


“The precious sons of Zion, com- 
parable to fine gold, how are they 
esteemed as earthen pitchers, the 
work of the hands of the potier.’— 
Lamentations 4:2. 


I. The Heavenly Estimate of Good 
Men. The “sons of Zion,” i.e. the 
godly Israelites, are here spoken of 
as “comparable to fine gold.’ Good 
men have a golden value in the esti- 
mation of Heaven. (1) Their prin- 
ciples are intrinsically valuable. They 
are men of truth, justice, benevolence, 
worship. These are principles val- 
uable in themselves, everywhere and 
for ever. (2) Their influence is 
socially valuable. They are the salt 


of the earth, the light of the world. 
The spirit they exemplify, the truths 
they teach, the examples they give, 
the prayers they offer, render a serv- 
ice to the creation which will not be 
appreciated until eternity. (3) Their 
privileges are infinitely valuable. All 
things are theirs. Angels are their 
servants; Christ is their Redeemer; 
the Lord is their portion. 

Il. The Worldly Estimate of Good 
Men. “How are they esteemed as 
earthen pitchers?” (1) This esti- 
mate has ever been lamentably com- 
mon. The Old Testament saints were 
thus estimated by their compeers. 
The first disciples of Christ were 
treated as “the off-scouring of all 
things.” Christ himself appeared to 
them as “a root out of a dry ground.” 
Thus, down to the present time, the 
best of men have been martyred, and 
the truest of men treated with con- 
tempt. (2) This estimate indicates 
great moral degeneracy. The human 
soul is constituted to value the true, 
to admire the excellent, to worship 
divine virtues wherever they exist. 
The fact that it does not do so shows 
that it is awfully fallen, shows the 
obliquity of its judgment, and the 


perversion of its tastes. (3) This 
estimate entails fearful spiritual 
evils. The virtues of the good are 


the world’s uplifting powers. Where 
they are ignored their salutary influ- 
ence is not felt. Where they are dis- 
valued and abused, they become the 
occasion of immense mischief, even 
the Gospel becomes the “savour of 
death unto death.’"—The Homilist. 


EZEKIEL 


Eating a Book. 


“Moreover he said unto me, Son 
of man, eat that thou findest; eat this 
roll, and go speak unto the house of 
Tsrael.’—Ezekiel 3:1. 


I. The Food Provided. 1. This 
is in the form of literature. Ezekiel 
receives a written roll. All good 


literature is mental food—not merely 
a plaything or a sweetmeat, but soul- 
stuff for sustaining intellectual life 
and promoting mental growth. God 
feeds our highest nature through lit- 
erature. His Spirit comes through 
His Truth, His Truth is revealed in 
His Word, and His Word is con- 
tained in a book—the Bible. 2. This 
must be taken as tt is provided, Eze- 
kiel did not write the roll. He found 
it. The Word of God was sent to 
him. He did not invent or imagine 
it. We do not create Divine truth. 
We find it in the Bible. If we would 
be honest we must take what we dis- 
cover there, and not feed on our own 
notions to the neglect of the Divine 
revelation. 3. The Divine provision 
is full and ample. The roll was in- 
scribed on both sides—‘“written with- 
in and without” (ch. 2:10). The 
Bible has far more in it than Ezekiel’s 
roll. It is a library in itself, both 
extensive and closely filled. There 
is no verbosity in it. Its many words 
are rich and deep. No age will ever 
consume the whole of its vast and 
varied teachings. 

II. The Meal Consumed. Ezekiel 
must not only read the roll; he must 
eat it. All Divine truth needs to be 
treated thus. We must feed on the 
Bible to profit by it. 1. There must 
be personal appropriation. We take 


a thing to ourselves in the most abso- 
lute kind of possession when we eat 
it. No book will profit much until 
it is thus appropriated. The biblio- 
maniac is not always a student of 
literature. The possession of a large 
library is not guarantee of great 
learning. The mind is fed by the 
books which are studied, not by those 
that only collect dust as they stand 
on the shelves. The Bible profits 
only as it is used. The clasps of 
some Bibles are suspiciously stiff. 
They suggest that the books are more 
prized than searched. 2. There must 
be internal consumption. There is 
no good in running over the words 
of a book with the eye, if the 
thoughts of it are not absorbed into 
the mind. Good books cannot be 
profitably skimmed. We may have 
much verbal knowledge of the Bible 
without ever making it our food. The 
meaning of texts, historical and geo- 
graphical allusions, side-lights of 
manners and customs, may all be 
studied, and yet the Bible may lie 
outside us, and our souls starve for 
want of spiritual food, because we 
do not take its essential truths down 
into our inner being in comprehen- 
sion, meditation, and application. 3. 
There must be assimilation. The 
food, when digested, is converted into 
a part of the bodily fabric—blood, 
bones, nerves, and flesh. A good 
book well digested becomes a part of 
a man’s life. It colours his thought 
and gives tone and character to his 
mind—its own breadth and elevation 
enlarging and exalting the reader. 
This is the highest use of literature. 
In assimilating Plato or Milton the 
great souls of the philosopher and 
the poet take possession of our souls, 
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and lift them into a higher atmos- 
phere. 

Ill. The Effects Following. 1 
There is a pleasant taste. Ezekiel 
found the roll as honey for sweet- 
ness. The mentally inert have no 
idea of what rare delights they miss 
by not preparing themselves to enjoy 
the pleasures of literature. The 
writer of Psalm 119 found the highest 
of these delights in the Law of God. 
To the loving student of the Bible 
that grand ancient literature of man 
and God is a source of most pro- 
found delight. He who truly sym- 
pathises with the spirit in which the 
Bible was written will never need to 
read it as a task. He will delight in 
it as in a savory meal. 2. Pain en- 
sues. This was the case in the paral- 
lel vision of St. John (Rev. 10:10). 
Ezekiel also found bitterness later 
(ver. 14). The reason is that “la- 
mentations, and mourning, and woe” 
were written on the roll (ch. 2:10). 
There are bitter truths to be con- 
sidered in God’s Word. Conscience 
makes the pleasant reading of the 
Bible to be followed by painful re- 
flections. Yet this bitterness is a 
wholesome tonic. 3. The final result 
is an increase of strength. Ezekiel 
is able to set his face like an ada- 
mant (ver. 9), and prophesy to the 
rebellious people. Feeding on God’s 
Word fits us to teach that Word and 
to exemplify it by our conduct—W. 
F, Adeney. 


The End. 
“The end is come.’—Ezekiel 7:2. 


I. The End That Surely Comes. 
Time is broken into periods; and 
every period, long or short, has its 
certain end. The tale of life is writ- 
ten in many chapters, each with its 
Own appropriate conclusion; in some 
cases the conclusion is violent, abrupt, 
and startling. We are surprised out 


of an old settled course. The mill 
stops suddenly, and then the silence 
is alarming. There are the greater 
epochs of life, when a whole volume 
of experience is closed, and another 
must be opened, till at length we 
reach Finis. But every day has its 
sunset. Every year runs out to De- 
cember and dies its wintry death, in 
spite of all the festivities of Christ- 
mas. Youth is fleeting; its sweet 
springtime fast melts, its blossoms 
fade and fall. Life itself runs out 
and reaches an end. As each period 
goes it vanishes, never to return 
Thus Christina Rossetti writes— 


“Come, gone,—gone forever; 

Gone as an unreturning river; 

Gone as to death, the merriest livers; 
Gone as the year at the dying fall, 
To-morrow, to-day, yesterday, never: 
Gone once for all.” 


1. There is an end to the day of 
work. “The night cometh, wherein 
no man can work.” The opportunity 
will pass. Let us make the most of 
our strength and time while we have 
them. 2. There is an end to the 
freedom of sin. The orgies of mad 
self-indulgence will not last forever. 
They burn themselves out in folly 
and shame. Then comes the end, and 
after that the reckoning. 3. There 
is an end to the discipline of sorrow. 
The pain will not last forever. The 
doubt and mystery and darkness are 
not eternal. The Christian pilgrim- 
age is long and weary, but it is not 
an infinite, endless course. The wil- 
derness is wide, and the goal far off. 
But the way will end at last in the 
heavenly city, the home of the soul. 

Il. The End That Should Come. 
There are some things which we 
should do well to end, yet still they 
are with us. 1. An end should come 
to our life of sin. The old sin has 
been our companion for years, a bad 
companion, corrupt and corrupting. 
It is time we and it parted. It is 
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time we turned over a new leaf and 
began a better way. The old self has 
lived too long. Let it die and be 
buried. 2. An end should come to 
our indecision. “How long halt ye 
between two opinions?” This hesi- 
tation has lasted too long. “Choose 
you this day whom ye will serve.” 
3. An end should come to the gloom 
of doubt, the coldness of half-hearted 
service, the lethargy and paralysis of 
an unspiritual religion. “The night is 
far spent; the day is at hand;” 
“Awake, thou that sleepest!” 

Ill. The End That May Come. 
We contemplate possible endings 
which we would fain avert, but which 
seem to be approaching. 1. Some of 
these endings are within our power, 
and should be kept off. We should 
guard against an end to our early 
faith and zeal. Ephraim’s goodness, 
which was like the morning cloud, 
was soon dissipated. Of some it 
must be said the end has come to 
their fervent devotion and self-sacri- 
ficing service. Once they were bright 
lights of the Church, but they have 
waned and are approaching spiritual 
night. 2. Some of these endings are 
beyond our control. The home circle 
may be broken, the dear countenances 
of the loved may smile upon us no 
more. For the old fulness of friend- 
ship we may have left only blank- 
ness and vacancy and a bitter sense 
of loss. The very freshness of our 
soul may be lost too, and then we 
look back to the old sweet years, and 
wonder how we could have taken 
them so quietly. 
| IV. The End That Will Never 
(Come. 1. There will never be an end 
to the righteous Law of God. Right 
and truth are eternal. We can never 
outlive their claims. If we continue 
forever in opposition to them, their 
pains and penalties must be always 
ours. 2. The love of God will never 
end. Modes of Divine operations 
may change as circumstances alter, 
and new dispensations may succeed to 


old dispensations—new covenants 
taking the place of old covenants. But 
God does not change. There is no 
end to Him. He abideth faithful. 
In the wreck of the universe the 
Rock of Ages remains unshaken, 
Love in His essence, God never 
wearies in helping and_ blessing. 
There is no end to His grace. “The 
mercy of the Lord endureth forever.” 
Whenever the helpless, penitent prod- 
igal returns, he will find his Father 
waiting to welcome him. 3. The 
eternal life can have no end. The 
body dies. Happily there will be an 
end to that, But the life in God 
abides forever. In that life many 
things thought to be ended here on 
earth will be recovered and will re- 
vive. Thus our past experience is 
not utterly lost. It lives in memory 
and in what it has made us. A Ger- 
man poet writes— 


“Yesterday I loved; 
To-day I suffer; 
To-morrow I die. 

But I shall gladly, 
To-day and to-morrow 
Think on yesterday.” 


—W. F. Adeney. 


Evil Parentage. 


“Thy birth and thy nativity is of 
the land of Canaan; thy father was 
an Amorite, and thy mother an Hit- 
tite.” —Ezekiel 16: 3. 


The Jews boasted of their descent 
from Abraham, but Ezekiel told them 
that they were children of the Ca- 
naanite aborigines of their land, be- 
cause it was from those people that 
they drew their present character. 

I. Original Parentage May Be 
Lost. A man may inherit the throne 
of a great king, but if he has a mean 
and servile disposition, and inherits 
no kingly nature, he is not a true son 
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of his father. Titles and estates may 
pass from men of high powers to im- 
beciles. The good name of a worthy 
Christian man may be borne by a 
worthless descendant. We cannot en- 
tail character. No man can be cer- 
tain that his children will follow his 
example, however good and attractive 
that may be, and when it is not fol- 
lowed the true man is not represented 
by his children. Thus Christ would 
not permit his contemporaries to call 
themselves Abraham’s children (John 
8: 39-41). This does not mean that 
he disputed their genealogical rec- 
ords. Apart from those prosaic tests 
of pure blood were the more serious 
signs of apostasy and disinheritance. 
In like manner, it is possible to lose 
the status of Divine sonship, although 
by nature we are all God’s children. 
It may even be surmised that Ezekiel 
had lost the recollection of the true 
origin of the Israelites, and had come 
to regard them as descendants of the 
Canaanites. 

II. A New Parentage May Be Ac- 
quired. The Jews were not Amorites 
and Hittites by natural descent. But 
though on their entering Canaan there 
was an express understanding that 
they were to drive out the inhabitants 
of the land and form no league with 
them, they failed in that enterprise, 
leaving many of the original inhabi- 
tants in their midst, from whom they 
contracted habits of idolatry. We are 
all more or less influenced by our sur- 
roundings, and it is therefore of great 
importance that we should not choose 
hurtful companions. But there is a 
way of resisting a bad example when 
we cannot escape from its physical 
proximity. To yield to it is a sign of 
weakness and sin. The result is to 
make us spiritually the children of 
those we follow. The most vital in- 
heritance is that of character. 
Though the blood of Abraham flowed 
in the veins of the apostate Jews, the 
spirit of Amorites and Hittites had 
possession of their minds and hearts. 


Therefore the chief part of their 
lives was derived from the adopted 
ancestors. A natural Christian par- 
entage is of little account if a spir- 
itual parentage of sin has been ac- 
cepted by the degenerate children. 
Ill. The Exchange of an Original 
Worthy Parentage for a New Evil 
Parentage Is an Unspeakable Dis- 
grace. Israel had been accustomed 
to despise the Canaanites. To have 
to own a father and mother among 
those effete subject-races was a shame 
for the proud conquerors of Canaan. 
But a worse disgrace lay in the 
abandonment of the lofty spirit of 
the patriarchs and the adoption of 
the degraded character of the heathen. 
It is a shame when the children of 
Christian parents sink into the condi- 
tion of children of this world. They 
know better; they have seen worthy 
examples; they have been trained un- 
der good influences; they have re- 
ceived high privileges. We expect 
the sow to wallow in the mire, but 
when a person of higher origin fol- 
lows her example he degrades him- 
self far below the shameful state of 
the unclean animal_—W. F. Adeney. 


A Startling Inquiry. 


“Why will ye 
18:31. 


die ?”—Ezekie! 


I. God Earnestly Desires to Save 
His Children. He repeatedly repu- 
diates the notion that he has any 
pleasure in their death. He does not 
regard that terrible fate with indif- 
ference, as though it were no concern 
of his, after the manner of an epi- 
curean divinity. He might say that, 
as men have foolishly and sinfully 
earned their own ruin, he would re- 
gard their doom with complacency. 
But instead of doing so, he manifests 
the utmost concern, urgently expos- 
tulating with the self-willed sinners, 
and entreating them to save them- 
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selves. Nay, has he not gone further, 
in sending his Son to save the world 
before his guilty children began to 
repent and to call for deliverance? 
In like manner, Christ, lamenting the 
coming ruin of Jerusalem, exclaimed, 
“OQ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, and ye would 
not!” 

Il. The Death of Sinners Is in 
Their Own Hands. “Why will ye 
die?” It is not written by God. It 
is not fated by destiny. It does not 
fall out by chance. It is not a con- 
sequence of circumstances. Secon- 
dary and external events may appear 
to be traceable to one or other of 
these causes. But utter soul-ruin de- 
pends on the soul itself. If the soul 
dies it is because it will die. The 
reasons for this position are two. 

1. We have free-will. If we sin, 
therefore, we do it of our own ac- 
cord. We cannot lay the blame on 
our tempters. There is always a way 
of escape from temptation (1 Cor. 
10:13). The deed that is done un- 
der compulsion is no longer a sin. 
Every sin is the soul’s free act. 

2. The death of the soul comes di- 
rectly from sin. It is not an ex- 
traneous event; it is just the natural 
fruit of the soul’s own evil-doing. 
Therefore we cannot accuse God, or 
Satan, or nature, or circumstances. 
The blame rests with ourselves. 

lil. The Reasons Which Lead Sin- 
ners to Court Death Should Be Con- 
sidered. “Why will ye die?” 

1. Because of indifference. Many 
are heedless. They do not will to 
die, but they will the way to death. 
But he who chooses the path chooses 
its end. 

2. Because of obstinacy. The ap- 
peal of the text is made against a 
stubborn spirit of self-will. God 
brings up the battering-rams of grace 


against the thick walls of the town 
of Man-soul. Pride makes men hold 
to their own ways. But pride will 
be humbled in the day of ruin. There 
is no pride in death. 

3. Because of the love of sin. 
This love blinds men. They see the 
attractive wickedness; they should 
learn to see also the snake that lurks 
among the flowers. 

4. Because of unbelief. This is not 
merely a wrong intellectual conclu- 
sion. There is a dangerous unbelief 
that comes from closing the eyes to 
unpleasant facts. Yet they are not 
the less true. 

5. Because of the rejection of 
grace. If we will not to have Christ, 
we do in fact will to die. 

IV. The Way of Escape from 
Death Is Open to All. 

1. By casting out sin. Sin is the 
viper in the bosom, whose bite is 
mortal. Any cherished sin brings 
death. The first step must be not 
merely to grieve over sin, but to 
tear it away and fling it off. 

2. By receiving a new heart. We 
need to have a better nature. Noth- 
ing less than a new heart will suffice. 
Only God can give that (Ps. 51:10). 
Only the Holy Spirit can regenerate 
(John 3:5). But the change de- 
pends on our seeking and accepting 
it—W. F. Adeney. 


A Bad Example. 


“Thou hast walked in the way of 
thy sister; therefore will I give her 
cup into thine hand.’—Ezekiel 23: 31. 


Judah followed the bad example of 
her sister Israel; consequently, she 
was to share the fate of Israel. We 
see here an instance of the evil in- 
fluence of a bad example and of its 
fatal consequences. 

I. The Evil Influence of a Bad 
Example. Consider how this fell 
power is exerted. 1. By the fascina- 
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tion of suggestion. The path is made 
by the pioneer, and the follower has 
only to walk in it. The sight of a 
predecessor indicates the road, calls 
attention to it, suggests the idea of 
walking in it. The publications of 
the details of a horrible crime in the 
newspaper exerts a most deleterious 
influence in this way by filling the 
minds of people with thoughts of a 
kindred character. Hence the com- 
mon occurrence of an epidemic of 
similar crimes. 2. By the attraction 
of sympathy. Judah is drawn to fol- 
low her sister Israel. When Israel 
goes wrong, Judah accompanies her 
and goes wrong in a similar manner. 
Affection is fatal when it induces us 
to copy the vices of those whom we 
love. Even sisters must part when 
one chooses an evil way, if the other 
would not also choose sin. But it 
is hard to resist the charms of affec- 
tion. 3. By the delusion of a false 
excuse. Judah pleads the example 
of her sister as an excuse. What 
others are doing seems to be justified 
by their action. Instead of measur- 
ing our conduct by the Law of God, 
we are tempted to test it by the cor- 
responding conduct of others. 

Il. The Sin of Following a Bad 
Exanple. Judah is blamed for fol- 
lowing the bad example of Israel. It 
is not for one moment supposed that 
the misconduct of her sister could 
be pleaded as a justification for her 
own repetition of it. We cannot be 
excused in our own sin on the ground 
that we are simply treading in the 
footsteps of predecessors. See how 
this sin is inexcusable. 1. Because 
the evil of the way is known. The 
foolish follower is not deceived. Ju- 
dah knows that Israel has taken an 
evil course. Bad examples may en- 
snare the careless, but those who 
have minds to think for themselves 
cannot be blind to the wrong char- 
acter of the example before them. 
2. Because of the freedom of the will. 
A bad example is a temptation to 


evil; but it is not a force compelling 
men to follow. Its attraction can 
only work through the will, never 
contrary to it. Therefore one must 
consent voluntarily to follow the evil 
pattern before doing so, and this free 
consent destroys the excuse that the 
example is to blame rather than the 
man who imitates it. 3. Because of 
one’s own advantages. Judah might 
plead that she was sorely tempted by 
her sister's example. But then she 
possessed higher privileges than Is- 
rael. She was Aholibah, while her 
sister was only Aholah. She had the 
temple of God in her midst, while 
Israel was left to her own resources. 
Christians are doubly guilty in fol- 
lowing the bad example of godless 
men. They sin in spite of higher in- 
fluences which should suffice to keep 
them in the right path. 

III. The Fatal Consequences of 
Following a Bad Example. Judah 
was walking in the way of her sis- 
ter; therefore she must drink of her 
sister’s cup. Companions in guilt will 
be companions in doom. It is im- 
possible to walk in the same path as 
another without going towards the 
same goal. Moreover, if higher re- 
ligious privileges do not keep us from 
following the sinful practices of 
worldly men, most certainly they will 
not protect us from sharing their 
fate. He who treads the sinner’s 
flowery path will drink of the sin- 
ner’s bitter cup—W. F. Adeney. 


Ineffectual Discipline. 


“Because I have purged thee, and 
thou wast not purged, thou shalt not 
be purged from filthiness any more, 
till I have caused my fury to rest 
upon thee.”—Ezekiel 24: 13. 


Men who are providentially en- 
trusted with the care and training of 
the young, or with the probation of 
undisciplined members of society, 
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often have reason to complain that 
their endeavours seem to be utter 
failures, that there is no response to 
the appeal which by language and by 
action they are constantly addressing 
to those who are placed beneath their 
charge. It is very instructive to all 
such to observe what was the result 
of Jehovah’s dealing with Judah and 
Jerusalem. It is not to be disputed 
that the results in question were per- 
fectly known to the Omniscient be- 
fore they came to pass. Yet it seemed 
good to Him, in dealing with moral 
agents, to afford them the means of 
repentance, and to furnish them with 
inducements to repentance. Lament- 
able is the record of what without 
irreverence we may term the Divine 
experience: “I have purged thee, and 
thou wast not purged.” 

I. Divine Discipline. There is pre- 
sumed the need for such discipline. 
It is because the metal is mixed with 
dross that it is cast into the furnace. 
It is because the patient is sick that 
medicine is administered. It is be- 
cause the wheat and the chaff are 
intermingled that the winnowing-fan 
is employed. And it is because the 
heart and life of the individual or the 
nation are contaminated with evil 
that the chastening hand of God in- 
tervenes to purge away the mischief 
—the dross, the chaff. The means 
employed is usually affliction in some 
one or more of the many forms it 
assumes. One heart is reached in 
one way, another by a way altogether 
different; one nation is humbled by 
pestilence or famine, another by de- 
feat in war and privation of terri- 
tory. 

Il. The Motive and Purpose of 
Divine Discipline. To the careless 
observer it may seem as if such ex- 
periences as those described were evi- 
dences of malevolence in the Gover- 
nor of the world. But in fact it is 
otherwise. “Whom he loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every child 
whom he receiveth.” The son does 


not always understand his father’s 
treatment of him, and does not al- 
ways accept that treatment with sub- 
mission and gratitude; neither does 
he always profit by it as he might do. 
Yet the treatment may be wise and 
well adapted for purposes alike of 
probation and education; and the 
time may come when, looking back 
with enlarged experience and ma- 
turer judgment, he may approve his 
father’s action. So is it with God’s 
dealing with his great family. The 
Father of the spirits of all flesh has 
at heart the welfare of His offspring, 
His household. He knows that un- 
interrupted prosperity would not be 
beneficial, that many lessons could 
never be acquired amid circumstances 
of ease and enjoyment, that character 
could not by such experience be 
formed to ripeness and _ moral 
strength. It is through trials and 
afflictions that true men are fash- 
ioned. And the same is the case 
with nations. Israel had to wander 
and to fight in the wilderness. Eng- 
land has only reached her present 
position by means of many genera- 
tions of conflict and many epochs of 
adversity. God has “purged” His 
people, not because He is indifferent 
to their sufferings, but because He is 
solicitous for their welfare, which 
only through sufferings can be 
achieved. 

Ill. The Apparent Failure of Di- 
vine Discipline. There is a pathetic 
tone in the assertion, “I have purged 
thee and thou wast not purged.” The 
explanation of this failure is to be 
found in the mysterious fact of hu- 
man liberty. An eminent philosopher 
has said that he would be content to 
be wound up like a clock every morn- 
ing, if that would ensure his going 
right throughout the day. Deter- 
minism is mechanism; it reduces man 
to the level of a machine. But this 
is not the true, the Divine idea of 
man. God evidently designs to do 
something better with man than to 
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constrain him. He even gives to man 
the prerogative of resisting the high 
motives which He in wisdom and 
mercy brings to bear upon him. And 
when He perceives that the purposes 
of discipline are not fulfilled, He la- 
ments, “I have purged thee, and thou 
wast not purged.” Yet it is not for 
us to say that even in such cases 
there has been real failure. Ends 
may be answered of which we cannot 
judge; good may be done which we 
cannot see; preparation may be mak- 
ing for advanced stages which we are 
now incapable of comprehending. 
Doubtless in many cases the “purg- 
ing” which is ineffectual here and 
now will be brought about hereafter, 
and perhaps above. It is open to us 
to believe, with the poet— 


“That nothing walks with aimless 
feet, 
That not one life shall be de- 
stroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God has made his work com- 
plete.” 
—J. R. Thomson. 


God’s Tabernacle. 


"My tabernacle also shall be with 
them.”—Ezekiel 37: 27. 


I. God Is in the Midst of His Peo- 
ble. He is not a distant divinity 
seated on cloud-capped Olympus or 
hidden in remote heavenly regions. 
He visits the earth and even dwells 
there. We recognise His presence in 
the beauty of spring and the wealth 
of autumn; we hear His voice in 
the thunderstorm, and we see His 
glory in the sunshine. He haunts 
the cathedral aisles of the forest; He 
unveils His glory beneath the blue 
dome that covers the fair fields of 
nature. Assuredly He is in our 
homes shedding peace and love: He 
draws very near to our souls in the 


night of sorrow; and He smiles upon 
us in our innocent joys. Moreover, 
while God is thus universally pres- 
ent, He manifests himself especially 
to His people as He does not unto 
the world (John 14:22, 23). This 
is not on account of any unreasonable 
partiality, any unfair favouritism. He 
says justly, “I love them that love 
me; and those that seek me early 
shall find me” (Prov. 8:17). 

II. God’s Presence Is a Protection 
for His People. He says that His 
tabernacle shall be not merely “with 
them,” but “over them,” as the phrase 
should be rendered. We think of a 
sheltering tent protecting the people 
from the heat of the sun by day and 
from the frosts by night. In the 
olden times the tabernacle was 
planted in the midst of the camp, 
but the people generally were not 
admitted to its covered shrine, which 
was reserved for a privileged priest- 
hood. Now, however, the veil is 
rent, and now all God’s people are 
priests, as the apostle to the Jews 
declared (1 Pet. 2:9). Now, there- 
fore, God’s tabernacle is not only in 
the midst of the camp, gazed at with 
admiration by a surrounding host. 
It is spread over the people of God, 
because they are allowed to enter its 
most holy place. Our safety lies in 
our nearness to God, and when we 
truly seek to enter into close com- 
munion with Heaven we find that 
there is a sense of security and peace 
that can be found in no other way. 
1. God then protects from trouble, 
even when the blow falls, by strength- 
ening us to bear it. 2. He protects 
from temptation by giving us a joy 
greater than that of the pleasures of 
sin. 3. He protects from the guilt 
of the past, by taking away our sins 
and giving free forgiveness. 4. He 
protects from the fear of the future, 
by assuring us that He will never 
leave us nor forsake us. 

III. God’s Presence with His Peo- 
ble Secures Their Union with Him. 
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“Yea, I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people.” It is difficult 
to love and trust an absent Being, 
but nearness stimulates affection and 
confidence. 1. The people own God. 
He is “their God.” This signifies 
willing acceptance following delib- 
erate choice, No man has a true ex- 
perience of religion until he can say 
from his heart, “The Lord is my 
God.” 2. God owns His people. 
They are His by right of creation; 
they are still more His by right of 
redemption—‘‘bought with a price.” 
God’s ownership implies (1) His 
right to do as He wiil with His peo- 
ple; (2) His care to preserve His 
possession; (3) His joy in dwelling 
among His children. 

Observe, in conclusion: 1. Sin re- 
moves the tabernacle of God from 
our midst. When Israel sinned, the 
tabernacle was pitched outside the 
camp. 2. Christ brings God back 
into closest association with us. 
In Christ He “pitches his tent 
among us’ (John 1:14).—W. F. 
Adeney. 


An Evil Thought. 


“Tt shall also come to pass, that at 
the same time shall things come into 
thy mind, and thou shalt think an 
evil thought.’—Ezekiel 38: 10. 


1. An Evil Thought May Come 
Unbidden. “Things come into” the 
mind. Like a bird of passage from a 
distant continent, like a stray seed 
dropped into a well-tilled garden, like 
a breath of infection on a healthy 
person, evil may come from without 
unsought and even unsuspected. 
Every one must be conscious of the 
way in which a thought will flash into 
his mind. But often a suggestion of 
evil may come from some visible ex- 
ternal thing. An evil sight will sug- 
gest an evil thought; therefore we 
need to pray that God may turn away 


our eyes from beholding vanity. 
Bad companions will prompt evil 
thoughts; therefore we have to be on 
our guard as to what society we fre- 
quent. We cannot but be in the 
world, though we should not be of 
it. Sights and sounds of evil as- 
sail us on every side—in visible oc- 
currences, in newspapers, in books. 
It is impossible to bar every avenue 
against the intrusion of an evil 
thought. It may come to the purest 
soul, 

II. An Evil Thought Is a Danger- 
ous Guest. The Americans and the 
Australians are much concerned at 
the character of persons who pour 
into their territories from the over- 
flowing population of Europe. Hence 
their regulations setting conditions to 
the reception of immigrants. We 
cannot always prevent the incoming 
of evil thoughts, but we must beware 
of the mischief of their presence 
when they have come. 1. An evil 
thought tends to spread. It is like 
the little leaven that leavens the 
whole lump, like the worthless seed 
which, growing up, produces a host 
of new seeds, and so makes the weeds 
take possession of the soil. A strik- 
ing idea starts a whole chain of 
thoughts. 2. An evil thought tends 
to rouse an evil desire. The active 
evil from without appeals to the 
latent evil within the soul. Thus 
while in one place St. James writes 
of Satan as our tempter (Jas. 4:7), 
in another he says that we are 
tempted by our own evil desires 
(Jas. 1:14). The evil thought is 
most dangerous because it is lodged 
in an evil nature. Unhappily, the 
seed of evil falls on congenial soil. 
The germ of sin attacks one who has 
what the doctors would call a sin- 
ful diathesis, a temperament that is 
naturally prone to sin. 

III. An Evil Thought Should Be 
Quickly Expelled—We cannot pre- 
vent its coming; but we may refuse 
to give it quarter. If we harbour it 
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we consent to its presence, and take 
the guilt of it on ourselves. Thus 
we make it no longer a foreign in- 
truder, but our own thought. The 
practical question is how may the 
evil thought be cast out? 1. Di- 
rectly, by resisting it. We should 
pray against an evil thought, and 
firmly set our foot upon it when it 
has come near to us. 2. Indirectly, 
by encouraging a better thought. An 
empty mind is always ready to re- 
ceive bad guests. The last state of 
the house from which the evil spirit 
was cast out became worse than the 
first, because, though it was swept 
and garnished, it was left empty 
(Matt. 12:44). There are plants the 
very vigour of which, when they are 
once well established, will prevent the 
growth of weeds among them; in 
the struggle for existence they are 
stronger than the weeds. The pres- 
ence of Christ in the heart is the 
best antidote to evil thoughts—W. F. 
Adeney. 


Restoration. 


“And they shall build the old 
wastes.’—Ezekiel 61: 4. 


All waste is wicked. It is so in 
war. Even taken at its lowest esti- 
mate, think of the ruin of glorious 
temples, and exquisite sculptures, and 
works of art,—all ground to dust, as 
Mr. Ruskin says, by mere human 
rage. Florence and many of the 
Southern cities have been the war- 
fields of Europe. What waste! 
Why smile at the child who builds 
houses for the sea to smite down? 
Man builds, and then with the waves 
of maddened war-lust dashes to 
pieces his own best works. This is 
only the material side of the waste 
of war. I say all waste is wicked. 
And I have to speak of human hearts 
and lives. Much more precious these 
than sculptured column or lofty fane. 


Yes; do not let us forget that the 
words of Christ refer to life present 
as well as life to come. “What shall 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own life?” 

I. All Lives Were Designed To 
Have a Divine Ideal in Them. We 
cannot understand the “why” of crea- 
tion at all apart from that. “Lo, this 
only have I found, that God hath 
made man upright; but they have 
sought out many inventions” (Eccles. 
7:29). I£ the end is missed all is 
missed. If the column does not 
stand erect and uphold the building, 
it is nothing to me that you deco- 
rate it when on the ground. So 
man was made in this highest end 
to glorify God; and his life is 
blighted if he does not glorify God. 
Our Saviour said, “My meat and my 
drink is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work.” 
1. Lives are blighted, if certain 
seasons of spring and_ seed-time, 
which cannot return, pass idly by. 
Men may be saved; for the precious 
blood of Christ can cleanse from all 
sin, even in old age. But they cannot 
bear the fruit of a spiritual manhood, 
or of a Christian childhood. 2. Lives 
are blighted, if not filled with the 
power of immortality. However 
noble and glorious they may appear, 
their fruits wither; there is no deep 
soil; the roots do not strike into the 
eternal life. 3. Lives are blighted, if 
not influential as good soil to be used 
for harvests. Man does not live for 
the mere enjoyment and admiration 
of spiritual beauty in hours of medi- 
tation. There must be fruit in the 
tree for others to gather. It is dis- 
appointing in the autumn to lift the 
leaves and find no rich bloom of 
purple fruit. “Abide in me.” “So,” 
says Christ, “shall ye bear much 
fruit.” 

II. All Wasting of Life Is Trace- 
able. What to? Well, you can trace 
the blight to something in the at- 
mosphere, something at the root, ot 
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some confinement from the free 
breath of heaven. So you can trace 
human waste and moral waste. 1. 
Sometimes it comes from absence of 
faith. “If a man abide not in me, 
he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered.” 2. Sometimes it comes 
from absence of love. It is love that 
makes the other graces grow and 
bring forth fruit. Love is warmth 
and life when inspired by Christ. 
Love can bear much and hope on. 
But when love’s ashes are white, life 
is blighted indeed. 3. Sometimes it 
comes from indifference. Let it 
alone. That is enough. Leave re- 
ligion to take care of itself. Then, 
like the best garden, it soon becomes 
desolate. 

III. Wasted Lives Are Reparable 
Only by Redemption. In the body 
there is a kind of self-healing after 
sickness. Not so with the soul; that 
requires a Divine Physician. 1. 
Christ does more than forgive. He 
renews and restores. Perhaps you 
desire now that God should restore 
unto you the joy of salvation. You 
are sad about your own fruitlessness. 
So little peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Then, just as spring—sweet 
spring—comes in time, and the tender 
herb appears, and Nature puts on her 
new garment of beauty, rejoicing to 
have her incense-cup filled again by 
the hand of the Most High, so you 


desire that new graces should spring 
forth. Christ can make you abound 
with life through the abundant grace 
which He is waiting to bestow. 2. 
Christ does more than teach. He 
will live in you. The fruit is not 
yours, but Christ’s. He is the Vine, 
we are the branches. A closer union 
with Him is what we need. Christ is 
sometimes called the Great Teacher. 
So He is! All His teaching is that 
of the infinite mind. “In him are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” What, then, is His first 
teaching? Believe on me! Then we 
become one with Him, and our char- 
acter has life in it. 3. Christ does 
more even than commence this life. 
He completes it. He carries it on 
to perfection. So that we, sinful and 
weak as we are, are made perfect in 
every good work. Waste, then, is 
not to be mourned over only; it is to 
be restored. The satirist speaks scorn- 
fully of evil when seen and lived out. 
The optimist says all is the best pos- 
sible in the best of worlds, could we 
but understand all. The Christian 
says, “No; evil is here, and evil is not 
of God.” And then by the aid of the 
Holy Ghost he seeks to have the old 
man crucified with Christ, and to 
live unto God. May renewal come 
to us all! May blight and waste give 
place to life and fruit!—W. M. 
Statham, 


DANIEL 


The Open Window. 


“Now his windows were open in 
his chamber toward Jerusalem.’— 
Daniel 6: 10. 


It is not easy to know where to 
begin the story of this man whose 
windows were open toward Jerusa- 


lem. Those open windows are so 
eloquent. They have such a tale to 
tell. It is a beautiful, brave, pa- 


thetic story, worthy its place in this 
book that records the purest hero- 
isms, and the most lustrous fideli- 
ties, and the holiest patiences of his- 
tory. 

I. Those are not vain hours that 
a man spends at the open lattice of 
his heavenly hope. See what the 
open window did for Daniel. In the 
city of a thousand spurious divini- 
ties, it reminded him of a temple 
erected for the worship of the One 
God. In the city full of fascinating 
lures and shameless enticements, it 
brought home to his heart every day 
the sweet, stern morality of the He- 
brew ethical ideal. 

The breath from that open win- 
dow kept his life clean. But for it 
‘he might have been drawn into the 
dark current of Babylonian sensual- 
ity and sinfulness. He might have 
become unwilling, unworthy, unable 
to utter in the ears of Babylon the 
words of his God. But the open 
window taught him that Babylon was 
a terrible place. He saw a sinister 
shadow in its smiles, he heard the 
whisper of danger in its plaudits; 
and three times a day he knelt with 
his face toward the holy city, and 
his heart going out unto his God: 
never too busy or tired for that. 


II. We who live in Babylon can- 
not afford to spend all our time in 
its streets amid the traffic and the 
merchandise, the gains and _ the 
greetings, the weariness and the sin. 
If life’s western window is never 
opened; if the breath from the hills 
of God plays in vain around its 
closed and dust-laden lattice; if 
morning, noon, and night the vision 
is the vision of Babylon and the 
voice is the voice of Babylon, then is 
the seal of the city set ever more 
broadly upon a man’s forehead and 
its delusions and its passions make 
their home in his heart. 

God is near us in the babel of buy- 
ing and selling, in the toil for bread, 
in the rush of life. But they who 
find Him thus in the thick of the 
world are they who have first found 
Him waiting for them, as He waited 
for one of old, at the window that 
looks toward Jerusalem, to send 
them forth into the day’s life with 
the temple reverence and the temple 
ideal impressed afresh upon their 
spirit. And when the day is over, and 
Babylon has done its worst, they find 
Him there again waiting to sweep 
the last jangling echoes of the city 
fight out of their hearts—that as 
they lie down to rest their last 
thought shall be laden with the peace 
of that other city—Jerusalem beyond 
the hills. 

Ill. The men who conquer the 
world are the men who see beyond 
the world. Babylon published an in- 
terdict, and it meant for Daniel no 
communion at his western lattice 
for thirty days: thirty prayerless 
days! That was what the interdict 
said; and after it had been signed 
and sealed by Darius, it was un- 
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alterable. The Medes and Persians 
prided themselves on never going 
back on anything they had decreed. 
Babylon had challenged Jerusalem. 
It had pitted its powers against the 
powers of the God of Daniel. “And 
when Daniel knew that the writing 
was signed, he went into his house 
(now his windows were open in his 
chamber toward Jerusalem) and he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a 
day, and gave thanks before his God 
as he did aforetime.’ Babylon had 


a law that altered not. So had Dan- 
jel. He was not a Babylonian. He 
lived under the law of another city, 
and he obeyed that law, and it cast 
him into a den of lions, and it 
brought him out again and made him 
a splendid witness for God. History 
tells us that, whenever the heavenly 
unalterable and the earthly unal- 
terable have met, one has always 
hadeetoeeattersand ~it- «has snot 
been the heavenly one~P, Ains- 
worth. 


HOSEA 


The Conventional Church. 

“Set the trumpet to thy mouth: 
he shall come as an eagle against the 
house of the Lord, because they 
have transgressed my covenant, and 
trespassed against my law. Israel 
shall cry unto me, My God, we know 
thee.’—Hosea 8:1, 2. 


“Tt is not unusual,’ says Elias, 
“for the prophets, without naming the 
invading foe, to announce his ap- 
proach.” (See Is. 8.) The words 
are singularly abrupt, and indicate 
the suddenness of the threatened in- 
vader. “Like an eagle.” If this be 
a prophecy against Judah, as some 
have supposed, then by the eagle 
Nebuchadnezzar is meant, who is 
often compared to the king of birds. 
(See Jer. 48; Ezek. 17; Dan. 7:4.) 
But if the prophecy be against Is- 
rael, which is the most likely, then 
Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, is in- 
tended, who for his rapidity, avarice, 
rapacity, and strength is fitly com- 
pared to this royal bird. “The house 
of the Lord.” This cannot mean 
here the temple at Jerusalem, which 
is otherwise so designated, since the 
threatenings are most probably de- 
nounced against the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. It must therefore be 
taken to denote the people of Israel, 
the whole nation viewed as the fam- 
ily of God. 

By the “house of the Lord,” there- 
fore, we are to understand not the 
temple at Jerusalem, nor the land of 
Judea, but Israel as a section of the 
professed people of God. The house 
of the Lord was a conventional 


church. Look at the words as pre- 
senting a conventional church in 
three aspects. 

I. As endangered. “He shall come 
as an eagle against the house of the 
Lord.” How comes the eagle? 
Ravenously, suddenly, and swiftly; it 
pounces down on its prey with the 
rapidity of lightning, and fastens its 
talons on its heart. A conventional 
church is in greater danger than any 
secular community. Why? First: 
Its guilt is greater. It has the oracles 
of God, and it professes faith in those 
oracles, and yet its heart is out of 
sympathy with God and His laws. 
“Woe unto thee, Chorazim,” etc. 
“He that knoweth his master’s will 
and doeth it not shall be beaten with 
many stripes.” The hell of conven- 
tional churches will be, methinks, 
deeper and darker than any other hell 
in the black domain of retribution. 

Secondly: Its influence is more 
pernicious. Whose influence on so- 
ciety is the most baneful—the man 
who denies God, the man who ig- 
nores Him, or the man that mis- 
represents Him? The last, I trow. 
The conventional church gives soci- 
ety a mal-representation of God and 
His religion. Of all the men in 
Christendom there is no man who is 
a greater bane to his race than he 
who wears the garb of religion but 
is destitute of its spirit. Surely the 
eagle of retribution will wing his 
way to no class more savagely and 
more quickly than to these conven- 
tional religionists. Look at these 
words as presenting conventional 
Christianity in another aspect: 

II. As warned. “Set the trumpet 
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to thy mouth.” This is Heaven’s com- 
mand to the prophet. Blow a blast 
that shall thrill every heart in the 
vast congregation of Israel. Why 
sound the warning? First: Because 
the danger is tremendous. It is ut- 
ter destruction. Secondly: Because 
the danger is at hand. The eagle has 
spread its pinions, has mounted the 
air, fastened his eye on the victim, 
and is about to swoop down in fury. 
Thirdly: Because the danger may 
be avoided. Were there no escape, 
why blow the trumpet? Why raise 
the alarm? Thank God there is es- 
cape as long as life continues. 


“While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.” 


What is wanted now is a ministry 
of warning to conventional churches. 
We want bold, intrepid, fiery proph- 
ets, like unto Elijah, to sound the 
trumpet of alarm to all who are at 
ease in Zion. 

Look at these words as presenting 
conventional Christianity in another 
aspect: 

Ill. As repentant. “Israel shall 
cry unto me, My God, we know thee.” 
The alarm has been taken and the 
refuge is sought. “My God, we 
know thee.” “This is life eternal to 
know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” 

Oh, hasten the day when all con- 
ventional churches shall be brought 
to a deep and experimental knowl- 
edge of God and His Son! When 
this transpires the dense cloud that 
has concealed the sun of Christian- 
ity shall be swept away, and the 
quickening beam shall fall on every 
heart. The mountain that has ob- 
structed the chariot of redemptive 
truth shall be levelled to a plain, and 
the wheels shall move with light- 
ning speed. “The word of the Lord 
shall have free course and be glori- 
fied.’—-David Thomas. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. 


“For they have sown to the wind, 
and they shall reap the whirlwind.’— 
Hosea 8:7. 


The figure here is one of the most 
forcible and vivid of Hosea’s images. 
It suggests the folly and unprofita- 
bleness of a life of sin; those who 
live such a life “sow the wind.” 
And it emphasises the fact that while 
the harvest must be the same in kind 
as the seed sown, the increase will 
be tremendous, both in strength and 
volume. The whirlwind of the des- 
ert tears along with a roar like a 
cataract, and carries in its wings 
violent and sweeping destruction; it 
is, therefore, a fit metaphor for the 
issue of a career of sin. Let us in- 
quire who are some of those that 
thus reap. 

I. Idolaters. It is of such that 
the prophet is more immediately 
speaking. The people of the ten 
tribes were “sowing the wind” when 
they prayed to the golden calves for 
abundant harvests; and they would 
presently “reap the whirlwind” in 
the three years’ siege of Samaria by 
Shalmaneser, in the successive de- 
portations into exile, and in the final 
ruin of the nationality of Ephraim. 
The generation that came out of 
Egypt seven centuries before had 
reaped a sad harvest from the calf- 
worship at Horeb. “There fell of 
the people that day about three thou- 
sand men.” And ever since that time 
the idolatries of Israel had been a 
standing grief to Jehovah their Re- 


deemer (Ps. 81:8-16); until at 
length there was nothing for it but 
the two hurricanes of captivity, 
which respectively swept the ten 


tribes into Assyria, and the remain- 
ing two into Babylon. All heathen- 
dom, moreover, “reaps the whirl- 
wind” still as the fruit of its idola- 
tries—a harvest (as Paul tells us in 
Rom. 1:18-32) of moral corruption 
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and vileness, overhung by the storm- 
cloud of the Divine wrath. 

II. Despots. The tyrant makes an 
idol of his own evil will, and “sows 
the wind” of ambition, and pride, 
and vainglory, and disregard of the 
rights of others. Universal history 
teems with illustrations of the fact 
that those kings and grandees of the 
earth who will not give God the 
glory are doomed to reap a harvest 
of whirlwind. Take, e.g. from sa- 
cred history such cases as Pharaoh, 
Ahab and Jezebel, Sennacherib, Ha- 
man, Herod. Or, from profane his- 
tory, such illustrations as the Stuart 
kings of England, the Bourbon kings 
of France, and the fate of the two 
Napoleons. Some tyrants have fore- 
seen the harvest before it began to be 
gathered in; like Louis XV., when 
he said to his courtiers, “After me, 
the deluge.” 

Ill. Careless Parents. All who 
neglect the godly upbringing of their 
children “sow the wind.’ There are 
well-meaning heads of households 
who fail to maintain a firm and 
resolute as well as kindly family 
government. They allow their young 
people to cherish self-will, or to fol- 
low pleasure as if it were the busi- 
ness of life, and neglect to exercise 
due restraint over them. This was 
the sin of Eli (1 Sam. 3:13); and 
he reaped the tornado in the disgrace 
which was thus brought upon the 
priesthood, together with the destruc- 
tion of his own house. There are 
parents, also, who in their own per- 
sonal character fail to set a consistent 
godly example before their sons and 
daughters. David’s great sin en- 
tailed evil upon his family like a 
whirlwind; some of his sons became 
arrows in his heart, instead of “ar- 
rows in his hand.’ The historian 
shows us the poor king reaping his 
dismal harvest in the pathetic scene 
in which he bewailed the fate of Ab- 
salom (2 Sam. 18:33). 


IV. Vicious Men. The young 


man who “wastes his substance with 
riotous living’ has his career de- 
scribed in our text. In following 
the impulse of his wild hot passions 
he “sows the wind.” The sensualist, 
the drunkard, the gambler,—how 
profitless all their sowing “to their 
own flesh”! And what a harvest of 
jtorment and terror and shame they 
are compelled to reap! It has been 
so even with men of the most brilliant 
genius, as e.g., the poets Byron and 
Burns. A career of sinful pleasure 
produces the whirlwind as its natural 
harvest. It undermines the founda- 
tions of morality within the soul. 
The appropriate epitaph for such a 
life is, on the one side of the tomb- 
stone, “Vanity of vanities,’ and on 
the other, “Vexation of spirit.” 

V. All Unbelievers. For even the 
man of good moral character “sows 
the wind,” if he neglects the salvation 
of Jesus Christ. Every one who 
lives without God is without hope. 
He who believes that the only real 
life is a life of sense, and who there- 
fore shuts his eyes to the world of 
the unseen, shall one day be fully 
undeceived. Should no whirlwind 
arise within his conscience during the 
present life, he shall find himself, 
when he passes into eternity, at once 
involved in tremendous wreaths of 
storm. He “shall eat of the fruit of 
his own way,” and his ‘destruction 
shall come as a whirlwind.” Whata 
dreadful tempest is “the wrath of the 
Lamb.” Yet the ungodly shall be 
exposed to all its fury. They shall 
“reap the whirlwind;” or, rather, 
the whirlwind shall reap them; they 
are “like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away.” 

Lessons. 1. This life is the seed- 
time of eternity, and all are sowers. 

2. The harvest depends upon the 
seed; hence the importance of sow- 
ing good seed. 

3. To sow sin is a policy of 
wretched infatuation; it is like “sow- 
ing wind.” 
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4. The harvest of sin is not only 
profitless, but terrific and destruc- 
tive; it is “the whirlwind.” 

5. All men have “sown the wind,” 
for all are sinners; but there is “a 
Man” who is able to shelter us from 
the whirlwind (Isa. 32: 2)W—Charles 
Jerdan. 


The Solemn Days of Life. 


“What will ye do in the solemn 
day?”—Hosea 9: 5. 


“What will ye do in the day of 
assembly?—when ye shall be de- 
spoiled of everything by the Assyri- 
ans; for the Israelites who remained 
in the land after its subjection to the 
Assyrians did worship the true God, 
and offer unto him the sacrifices ap- 
pointed by the law, though in an im- 
perfect manner; and it was a great 
mortification to them to be deprived 
of their religious festivals in the 
land of strangers.”—Elias. The 
“solemn day” here evidently refers to 
one of the great Jewish feasts, either 
the Feast of the Passover, the Pente- 
cost, or of the Tabernacles; and the 
literal meaning seems to be, What 
will you children of Abraham do 
when you are deprived by tyrannic 
strangers of the privilege of attend- 
ing those solemn assemblies? Though 
the word assembly would be a better 
rendering than “solemn,” yet inas- 
much as these festive assemblies were 
very solemn, and the deprivation of 
them of all things the most solemn, 
we shall accept the word for pur- 
poses of practical application. There 
are solemn days awaiting all of us, 
and the appeal in the text is ever- 
more befitting and urgent. 

I. The Day of Personal Afflic- 
tion is a “Solemn Day.’ The day 
comes either by disease, accident, or 
infirmities of age, when, withdrawn 
from scenes of business, pleasure, or 
profession, we shall be confined to 


some lonely room, and languish on 
the couch of suffering and exhaus- 
tion. Such a day must come to all, 
and such a day will be “solemn’”—a 
day with but little light in the firma- 
ment of earthly life, a day of dark- 
ness, and perhaps of  tempests. 
“What will ye do in the solemn 
day?” What can you do? You will 
not be able to extricate yourself 
from the sad condition. No man can 
raise himself out of that physical 
suffering and weakness that are des- 
tined to come on his frame. What 
will ye do so as to be sustained in 
soul? Sceptical reasonings will be 
of no service, the recollections of 
past life will be of no service. 
“What will ye do in that solemn 
day?” 

Il. The Day of Social Bereave- 
ment is a “Solemn Day.’ Much of 
the charm of life is in our social 
loves, the love of partners, parents, 
children, friends. The time must 
come when ruthless death will tear 
them from the heart. This will be 
a solemn day. What a dark day with 
the soul is that when we return from 
the grave where we have left for 
ever some dear object of the heart, 
and when we enter the home where 
the loved one was the centre and 
charm of the circle. Truly, a sun- 
less, saddening day is this. And yet 
such a day must come to all. “What 
will ye do in this solemn day?” 
What will you do for consolation? 
What word of comfort has science to 
offer, has the world to present? 
What will you do? 

Ill. The Day of Death is a “Sol- 
emn Day.’ This awaits every man. 
“What man is he that liveth and 
shall not see death?” “There is no 
man that hath power over the spirit 
to retain the spirit, neither hath he 
power in the day of death, and there 
is no discharge in that war.” What 
a “solemn day” is this! All earthly 
connections dissolving, the world re- 
ceding, eternity parting its awful 
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folds. What will ye do in this day, 
when heart and flesh shall fail? 
What will sustain your spirit then? 
Will you count your wealth? Will 
you gather about your dying bed 
your worldly companions? Will you 
seek to bury the remembrance of 
your past life? Something must be 
done—this you will feel; but what? 

IV. The Day of Judgment is a 
“Solemn Day.” “We must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ.” 
What a day will that be! A “great 
and notable” day. ‘Howl ye, for the 
day of the Lord is at hand.” What 
will ye do? Will ye call “to the 
mountains and rocks to fall on you, 


and hide you from the eyes of him 
that sitteth on the throne, and from 
the wrath of the Lamb.” 
Conclusion. “What will ye do in 
the solemn day?” “Do!” Why, do 
what you should do every day of 
your life—exercise a practical and 
unbounded faith in the love of God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. “I 
am persuaded that neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.”—David Thomas. 


JOEL 


Harvest Time. 


“Put ye in the sickle, for the har- 
vest ts ripe.’—Joel 3:13. 


“Put ye in the sickle, for the har- 
vest is ripe.” Joel is alluding here 
to a coming judgment, in which the 
results of men’s sins would appear, 
and each would reap as he had sown. 
Our Lord’s parable of the tares, 
which points us onward to a future 
harvest, very fitly illustrates these 
words. The harvest of each year is 
fraught with instruction to us, re- 
minding us as it does of the bounty 
which supplies our needs, the fidelity 
which remembers our toil, and the 
certainty of retribution and reward 
being apportioned to the careless and 
to the faithful. To the disciple of 
the Lord Jesus no phase of nature 
should be a blank. Each contains 
lessons which are as truly written 
with the finger of God as were the 
laws on tables of stone. Asking the 
aid of him who can lead us into all 
truth, let us see what truths appear 
in every harvest-field. 

I. The Harvest Reveals the Re- 
sults of Man's Labour. “Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” He which soweth sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly, and he 
which soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully.” Both in kind and 
in quantity, every harvest is propor- 
tioned to our sowing. 

1. We see this in social life. The 
nation which allows its children to 
grow up in hovels where decency is 
impossible, under conditions in which 
knowledge and virtue are out of 
reach, will have to reap as it has 


sown—in jails and penitentiaries, in 
abject misery and festering vice. 

2. In our intellectual life, as every 
man in due time discovers for him- 
self; e.g. the indolence and the stu- 
diousness of school-days have their 
certain results. 

3. In the occupations we follow 
we sow as we reap. Wealth or fame 
depends upon our choice and per- 
sistence. 

4. In the moral and _ religious 
sphere the same law holds good, so 
that the worldly need not complain 
if they are hopeless of heaven, and 
the religious need not be indignant 
if the wealth of this world is not 
theirs. Yet we must remember the 
injunction, “Judge nothing before the 
time.” God’s Word points us on to a 
future in which alone we shall be 
able accurately to estimate the full 
issues of our present life. We look 
for a distant day when he shall say 
to his angels, “Put in the sickle, for 
the harvest is ripe.” 

Il. The Harvest Proclaims the 
Supremacy of Divine Law. 

1. Science has demonstrated the 
constancy and regularity of the laws 
of nature. Amongst them is this: 
“Seed-time and harvest . . . shall not 
cease.” If it had not been for the 
fidelity of our God in fulfilling this 
promise, husbandry would have been 
discouraged, many of the race would 
have perished, and the world would 
only be peopled by a wandering race 
of starving fishermen and hunters. 
It is the stability of law which pre- 
serves humanity. If, then, we trust 
God in nature, ought we not to trust 
him in the higher sphere where he 
reigns as certainly? We are confi- 
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dent that he will be true to himself 
in all the physical laws he has or- 
dained, so that we dare not trifle with 
them, knowing that retribution is 
certain. Then let us not forget his 
words, “He that soweth to the flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption.” 

2. The thought that our God rules 
in every sphere should give sanctity 
to all our employments, and to all 
the relationships which they neces- 
sitate. The Christian who does a 
menial service and is treated with 
indifference or with unkindness may 
be encouraged by the reflection that 
he can “therein abide with God.” 
On the other. hand, employers will 
feel their responsibilities, and, even at 
the risk of their interference being 
resented, will give counsel and warn- 
ing and encouragement (as well as 
wage) to the weak and unwary. 

3. Most of all, in the broad fields 
of Christian service, we should work 
as those who are under the eye of 
“the Lord of the harvest.” He will 
give us the seed of truth to sow; he 
will prepare the soil of human 
hearts; he will water what we have 
sown, and let it appear “first as the 
blade, then as the ear, and after- 
ward as the full corn in the ear.” 

Ill. The Harvest Witnesses to 
the Accomplishment of God’s Pur- 
pose. 

1. He has a purpose about every- 
thing, but with him there is no haste. 
In proportion as we are co-workers 
with him, we must experience the 
Divine slowness. A farmer cannot 
hasten his harvest, but must wait for 
the due season. He can do little more 
than watch it; for as he sleeps and 
rises night and day, the seed spring 
up, he knows not how. He must 
wait and trust. 

2. Let us not be discouraged about 


ourselves, though the new life within 
us does seem immature. Let us not 
fear the storms of temptation, weak 
though we are in ourselves; for God 
can care for the feeble blade as well 
as for the mighty oak. Nor should 
we, in our impatience, try to force 
spiritual growth by unwholesome ex- 
citement. “In due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.” 

Conclusion. 1. Even in this life 
the law of retribution and reward 
makes itself felt. The old proverb 
truly says, “He that seeketh mis- 
chief, it shall come unto him.” Ha- 
man plotted his own destruction. 
His vaulting ambition overleaped it- 
self. The men of Babel meant to 
form a social combination which 
should bid defiance to God, but only 
brought about their scattering. The 
Pharisees crucified the Son of God, 
but they made His cross the pivot of 
the world’s history. Our own ob- 
servation and experience can give 
many examples of folly and sin 
bringing dire results even in this 
world. Popular proverbs embody 
this universal expectation: eg.,, 
“Ashes fly in the face of him that 
throws them;”’ “Harm watch, harm 
catch;” “He that sows thorns, let 
him not walk barefoot;” “Even as I 
have seen, they that plough iniquity 
and sow wickedness reap the same.” 

2. The law of retribution, of 
which we see glimpses here, will be 
revealed in the experience of all men 
hereafter. On earth we see, as it 
were, an ear or two ripening to show 
what the crop will be like; but the 
harvest is yet to come, and none can 
hinder it or alter it. Let us not de- 
lay the sowing of good seed until 
the mandate is heard, “Put ye in the 
sickle, for the harvest is ripe.”—A. 
Rowland. 


AMOS 


Harvest. 


“Behold a_ basket 
fruit.’-—Amos 8:1. 


of summer 


God teaches the world in two ways: 
by symbols and sayings. By this 
“basket of summer fruit” He taught 
_ Amos that Israel was ripe for judg- 
ment. The time has come round 
when what God showed to Amos He 
shows to us all—summer fruits. We 
do not see merely a “basket of sum- 
mer fruit,” but wagons, fields, gran- 
aries. “The feast of harvest” has 
come again. These summer fruits 
remind us of— 

I. The Beneficence of God. In 
the summer fruit He gives us the 
useful and the beautiful. In these 
fruits of the earth provisions are 
made for our physical wants. By 
them we live; were they for a few 
short years withheld our race would 
soon be extinct. But whilst they are 
made for our physical wants they 
minister to the wants of the soul as 
well. They are beautiful as well as 
useful. How beautiful are these 
fruits of the earth! Their exquisite 
forms, in boundless variety; their 
lovely tints, their bloom and gorgeous 
hues, how beautiful! Deep within 
us all is the love for the beautiful. 
The God who planted within us the 
sentiment ministers abundantly to it 
in these baskets of fruit. He makes 
the material to minister not only to 
the body but to the mind as well, 
and chiefly so, for the world over- 
flows with beauty. 

The fruits of the earth are more to 
us than they are to the brutes of the 
field; they not only sustain our 
physical frames, but do a higher and 


nobler work; they inspire us with a 
sense of the beautiful in form and 
hue. God’s beneficence in these fruits 
of the earth is shown to be (1) abun- 
dant, (2) unremitting, (3) unde- 
served. These summer fruits remind 
us of— 

II. The Maturing Forces of Di- 
vine Government. This “basket of 
summer fruit” is the outcome of a 
a very long and complicate process. 
Snow and ice, showers and dews, 
clouds and sunshine, storm and calm, 
bleak winds of winter, genial airs of 
spring, and the hot breath of sum- 
mer, the constant care and toil of 
the labourers in the fields and or- 
chards, have all co-operated in bring- 
ing out this result. Antecedently, 
this result would not have been ex- 
pected. Suppose a man in the depths 
of winter being told for the first 
time that those leafless fruit trees, 
shivering in the winds, and hung with 
icicles, should, in a few months, be 
loaded with clusters of apples, and 
plums, and pears, and grapes, would 
he have believed it? The thing to 
him would have been incredible. I 
can conceive such a man declaring it 
impossible, and denouncing the 
speaker as one attempting to impose 
on his credulity. Apriori objections 
of the creature to anything the Cre- 
ator may accomplish are presumptu- 
ous and absurd. Things will ever be 
occurring in God’s universe upon 
which antecedently no finite being 
could calculate. Therefore, do not 
argue (1) against the conversion of 
the world, or (2) against the resur- 
rection of the dead. All things tend 
to maturation. Ripening laws are 
acting upon every part of the crea- 
tion, upon inorganic matter, upon 
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vital organisms, upon moral charac- 
ter, upon human institutions. All 
things reach a point of ripeness from 
which decay sets in. These summer 
fruits remind us of— 

Ill. The Destined Decadence of 
All Organic Life. In that “basket of 
summer fruit” there is death. In a 
few short days it will be reduced to 
utter corruption. So it is with all 
material life: no sooner is perfection 
reached than decay begins. The 
principle is seen working through the 
vegetable and animal kingdom, yet, 
and in all human existences too. In 


a few short weeks after the har- 
vest has been reaped and the 
fruits gathered, death will breathe 
desolation over the face of the 
earth again. Nothing remains per- 
fect here, in the form of life. 
When your body has reached the 
highest point of perfection, decay will 
set in. 

Conclusion. Let us cultivate those 
seeds of truth and virtue, whose roots 
will strengthen with the ages, and 
whose fruits will never lose their 
sweetness and their bloom!—The 
Homilist. 


MICAH 


Be Quick, 


“Bind the chariot to 
beast’’—Micah 1: 13. 


the swift 


“Bind the chariot to the swift 
beast.” These words are addressed 
to the inhabitants of Lachish. “This 
place appears to have formed the link 
of idolatry between Israel and Judah. 
Lying in the Shephelah, a fortified 
place of great importance, she was 
the first city in Judah that was led 
away by the sin of Jeroboam; and 
from her the infection spread till at 
length it reached Jerusalem itself. 
In the prospect of a sudden attack, it 
behooved the inhabitants to use all 
despatch in removing their families 
and what property they could take 
with them to a distance. Lachish 
was besieged by Sennacherib before 
making the threatened attack on Je- 
rusalem” (2 Kings 18:14). Our sub- 
ject is promptitude in action. “Bind 
the chariot to the swift beast.” 

I. Be Quick in Your Material En- 
gagements. Man has material du- 
ties; these are as sacred and as bind- 
ing as spiritual ones. Indeed, the 
distinction between the secular and 
the spiritual is not real, but fictitious. 
A man should be quick in all his le- 
gitimate temporal engagements, what- 
ever they may be. Whatever is to 
be done must be done 2t once. “Be 
diligent in business.” By quickness 
I do not mean the hurry of confu- 
sion, but adroit expertness, skilful 
promptitude. As Shakespeare says, 
“What the wise do quickly is not 
done rashly.” 

1. The quicker you are, the more 
you will accomplish. An expert man 


will accomplish more in an hour than 
a slow man in a day. 

2. The quicker you are, the better 
for your faculties. The quick move- 
ment of the limb is healthier than 
the slow; the quick action of the 
mental faculties is more invigorating 
than the slow. As a rule, the quick 
man is in every way healthier and 
happier than the slow. 

3. The quicker you are, the more 
valuable you are in the market of the 
world. The skilful man who culti- 
vates the habit of quickness and des- 
patch increases his commercial value 
every day. Those trades unions that 
enact that all of a craft should be 
paid alike, however they work, enact 
an absurdity and an injustice. One 
quick and skilful man may accom- 
plish as much in one day as six slow 
men, though equally clever. Be 
quick, then, in business. “Bind the 
chariot to the swift beast.” 

II. Be Quick in Your Intellectual 
Pursuits. You have an enormous 
amount of mental work to do, if you 
act up to your duty and discharge 
your mission in life. You have mani- 
fold faculties to discipline, numerous 
errors to correct, vast and varied 
knowledge to attain. “The soul with- 
out knowledge is not good” (Prov. 
19:2). No, not good either to itself 
or others. Be quick. 

1. The quicker you are, the more 
you will attain. The more fields of 
truth you will traverse, the more 
fruits you will gather from the tree 
of knowledge. Some men in their 
studies move like elephants, and only 
traverse a small space. Others, like 
eagles, sweep continents in a day. 
The quick eye will see what escapes 
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the dull eye; the quick ear will catch 
voices unheard by the slow of hear- 
ing. 

2. The quicker you are, the better 
for your faculties. It is the brisk 
walker that best strengthens his 
limbs, the brisk fighter that wins the 
greatest victories. It is by quick ac- 
tion that the steel is polished and 
that weapons are sharpened. Intel- 
lectual quickness whets the facul- 
ties, makes them keen, agile, and apt. 
“Bind the chariot to the swift beast.” 

Ill. Be Quick in Your Spiritual 
Affairs. 1. Morally you have a work 
to do for your own soul. It is in a 
ruined state, it is like the “field of 
the slothful” and the “vineyard of 
the man void of understanding” of 
which Solomon speaks; it needs cul- 
tivation. The work is great and 
urgent. 

2. Morally you have a work to do 
for others. There are souls around 
you demanding your most earnest 
efforts, etc. (1) Be quick; the work 
must be done during your life here, 
if ever done. (2) Be quick; your life 
here is very short and uncertain. (3) 
Be quick; the longer you delay, the 
more difficult it is to do. Be quick: 
“Whatsoever your hand findeth to 
do, do it with your might; for there 
is no knowledge nor device in the 
grave whither we are all hastening.” 
“Bind the chariot to the swift beast.” 


“Oh, let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad; 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages—tell for God.” 
(A. C. Coxe.) 
—David Thomas. 


Worship and Conduct. 


“Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the 
high God? Shall I come before him 
with burnt-offerings, with calves of a 
year old? Will the Lord be pleased 


with thousands of rams? ... What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?”’—Mi- 
cah 6:6-8. 


It is not right to say that this in- 
spired summary of wherein true 
worship, true ritual, true religion 
consists, was a wholly new thing 
when Micah spoke. “Hath the Lord 
as great delight in burnt-offerings as 
in obeying the voice of the Lord? 
Behold to obey is better than sacri- 
fice.” The notes of this trumpet- 
call had never died away since Sam- 
uel uttered them to the ashamed Saul. 
It was, however, given to a man of 
the soil, a simple vine-dresser, to 
whom “life was real, life was ear- 
nest,” to put into words that burn 
and shine for ever the noblest views 
as to the reality of religion ever de- 
livered by a Prophet of Old Testa- 
ment times to the world. 

I. It was the crofter trouble of 
these old times which in part caused 
Micah to speak burning words. It 
was a time of splendid luxury up at 
the capital, and the worst of it all 
was that the rich tyrant class felt 
itself so respectable that it could not 
think the judgment was possible. 
Meanwhile the great palaces at Jeru- 
salem were rising upon the ruin of 
the people. 

II. The patriot Micah perceives 
that the sin of Jerusalem is not want 
of zeal in worship, nor rebellion 
against God, but the real lack of un- 
derstanding that religion to be any- 
thing must mean conduct and char- 
acter, and that Jehovah, if He is God, 
is a God who demands that men_ 
should give Him their reason and.) 
thought as well as their emotions 
and desire to fulfil the minutest regu- 
lations of ritual or religious cere- 
monial. He urges them to believe 
that like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so will God reason with their 
reasonable minds. 
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III. As one gazes back upon the 
Old Testament heroes, one sees that 
with all their faults their righteous- 
ness lay in conduct. Righteousness 
was for them not holiness so much 
as right dealing and kindly dealing 
between man and man as members 
of a nation. Not purity of heart so 
much as right doing—this was what 
the Prophets demanded. They lifted 
up their voices in protest against the 
mistaken importance given to out- 
ward forms of religion. They did 
not denounce sacrifice, for the idea 
of sacrifice was as much a matter of 
course as our idea of going to church 
on Sunday. But they did denounce 


the hypocrisy of all this outside 
show of worship when the heart re- 
fused to humble itself upon the altar 
by deeds of mercy and justice. 

IV. Micah’s voice has never been 
silenced. It may sound paradoxical, 
but the very fact that men are for- 
saking the ordinances of religion in 
all the churches in this money-seek- 
ing age of commerce and competition 
and unreality in religion is a sign that 
they feel that till our ways are more 
just and kind, and full of reverence 
in our dealings between man and 
man, it is mockery to attend church 
services, and for a pretence make 
long prayers.—H. D. Rawnsley. 


HABAKKUK 


Self-Conceit. 


“Therefore they sacrifice unto 
their net, and burn incense unto their 
drag.’—Habakkuk 1: 16. 


Nebuchadnezzar and his army 
ascribed their success to the means 
and stratagems which they had used 
for the subjugation of the Jews, and 
attributed all the prosperity which 
had followed them to their own val- 
our and courage, their own prowess 
and skill. But above the human 
agency, there was always the divine 
plan. Men often ascribe to their 
own power and wisdom the attain- 
ment of a certain end which could not 
have been reached had it not been for 
the divine purpose and superintend- 
ence. 

One of the aspects under which the 
selfishness of man’s nature manifests 
itself is self-conceit—the over-esti- 
mate of one’s own capabilities and 
powers, and the depreciation of the 
capabilities and powers of all other 
people. Self-knowledge is not self- 
conceit. There is a saying in vogue 
which would imply that it is. “That 
man is clever, and he knows it.” Of 
course he does; it is no evidence of 
self-conceit for a wise man to think 
and know that he is not an idiot. 
Nor is the right and diligent use of 
the talents with which God has en- 
trusted us any indication of self- 
conceit. The Bible speaks of self- 
conceit in these words, “Be not wise 
in your own conceit;’ “Woe unto 
them that are wise in their,” etc.; 
“The lofty looks of man shall be 
humbled,” etc.; “Seest thou a man 
wise in his own,” etc. A foreign 


writer has said, “That the most equal 
distribution God hath made of any- 
thing in this world is of judgment 
and understanding, because every 
man is content with his own, and 
thinks he has enough.” But if we 
saw ourselves as others see us, and 
compared ourselves with others 
greater and better than we are, we 
might arrive at a right and just esti- 
mate of our own powers, we should 
not be ashamed sometimes to con- 
fess our ignorance, we should not 
make ourselves the standard of wis- 
dom, but should gladly attend to 
what others say, and weigh all in the 
balances of the sanctuary, assured 
that the way to greatness is by lowly 
service, that the most intelligent be- 
ings in the universe are also the 
humblest, that the portals of the tem- 
ple of wisdom are for ever barred 
against the self-satisfied and vain, 
and that while God resisteth the 
proud, He giveth grace to the hum- 
ble. Let us give some illustrations 
of the principle contained in the 
words, “They sacrifice unto their 
net,” etc. 

I. Men Do This When They At- 
tribute Their Temporal Prosperity to 
Their Own Skill and Energy, and 
Not to God. Wealth may, or may 
not, be a proof of skill and industry. 
Self-reliance is a noble quality; it is 
different from self-sufficiency. But 
we are dependent upon God. Physi- 
cal health and vigour—are they not 
the gifts of God? The air we breathe 
—is it not God’s? The sun that 
shines upon us—is it not God’s? 
“He maketh his sun,” etc. Has sor- 
row darkened your path, and has 
poverty stared you in the face? 
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Then listen to the voice of God, as it 
speaks, as it did to Job, from the 
whirlwind; try to learn the lesson 
which sorrow teaches. But if you 
have basked in the sunlight of joy, 
and if your path has been bestrewn 
with flowers, then with every morn- 
ing breeze, with every evening blast 
—yea, on the wing of every moment 
of the day—let your thankful strain 
ascend to Him who says, “The silver 
and the gold are mine.” Do not at- 
tempt to exclude God from your 
warehouse, but rather, “Thou shalt 
remember the Lord thy God, for it is 
he that giveth thee power to get 
wealth.” 

Il. Men Do This When They At- 
tribute the Discoveries of Science 
and the Inventions That Have Bene- 
fited the Worid to the Human Intel- 
lect, and Not to God. The achieve- 
ments of mind have been throughout 
all ages wonderful and great. But 
God giveth to man understanding 
and unlocks the chambers of nature 
that he may enter. Man’s discoveries 
are God’s revelations. God is in sci- 
ence, God is in history, as truly as in 
the Bible, as truly as in man’s re- 
demption. In all our inquiries after 
truth let us pray for a guiding beam 
from the divine Shekinah. 

III. Men do this: When they at- 
tribute the prosperity of a country 
to any other source than to God. 
Patriotism is a virtue. Englishmen, 
like other nations, are apt to boast of 
their country. Our prosperity may 
be ascribed to different causes: we 
may speak of our insular position, of 
the blending of races, and the conse- 
quent improvement of national char- 
acter, but there is One who raiseth 
up nations, and who casts them 
down. Ancient monarchies, once re- 
nowned and mighty, have passed 
away as successive billows breaking 
on the shore. The power of Rome 
has departed, the splendour of 
Athens has declined, the commerce of 
Corinth has disappeared, the pride of 


Jerusalem has been levelled to the 
ground, Christianity is the only true 
basis on which a nation’s prosperity 
and greatness may rest. National 
decay will follow religious decay. 
We thank God for brave patriots on 
the field, for honest merchants in 
our cities, for industrious workmen 
in our shops, for able statesmen in 
our Senate, for a noble Queen upon 
our throne, but above all for the Bi- 
ble, which, as our Queen so nobly 
said, is the source of England’s great- 
ness. Let us honour God; let not 
pride weaken us; let not presump- 
tion endanger us, and upon us shall 
the Old Testament blessing be pro- 
nounced, “Happy is the people that 
is in such a case; yea, happy is the 
people whose God is the Lord.” 

IV. Men do this in their treat- 
ment of God’s merciful revelation 
to the world. The objections to the 
doctrines of revelation are mostly the 
fruits of vaunting pride. Men would 
work out a salvation of their own 
and not comply with God’s plan. 
They have such abundant faith in 
their own notions and so little in the 
counsels of the Eternal, so great 
confidence in their own works, and 
so little in the work of Christ for 
them, that they suppose they must 
without difficulty at last enter the 
realms of eternal blessedness. They 
will not receive the wedding robe as 
a gift, they will weave it for them- 
selves, and wear it at the royal ban- 
quet. They will not plunge into the 
fountain which the pierced heart of 
the Saviour supplied; they have their 
own Abana and Pharpar, and they 
cry, “Are they not better than all the 
waters of Israel? may we not wash 
in them, and be clean?” My brother, 
the door of mercy is too low to ad- 
mit any Pharisee who comes with 
stately gait and head erect. The 
penitent enters with downcast, tear- 
ful eyes, and angels in heaven sweep 
their harps when he cries, “God be 
merciful to me.” The withering 
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words that smite man’s pride to the 
dust are these, “Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children,” 
ELC. 

V. Men do this when they depend 
for the spread of God’s rule on hu- 
man plans and organisations and 
not on the blessing of the Highest. 
“The excellency of the power is of 
God.” We have a sword that has 
been tempered and sharpened in 
heaven; full many a foe has fallen 
beneath its heavy stroke; it is a 
trenchant blade, and right bravely 
did apostles, and confessors, and re- 
formers wield it; but remember, it is 


the sword of the Spirit, and unless 
His hand be laid on the jewelled 
hilt, no heart will be pierced, no 
enemy will be slain. Let us come 
back to this old truth, that without 
God’s presence and blessing, all that 
we do is in vain. “Oh, breath,” etc. 
Sinner, come to Christ as you are. 
Your place is low down before the 
mercy-seat. The Saviour invites 
you; come to His feet, and beg for 
the crumbs that fall from His table, 
and His answer will be sweet as a 
seraph’s song, “Go thou in peace; 
thy sins are forgiven thee.”—James 
Owen. 


ZECHARIAH 


The Measuring Line. 


“I lifted up mine eyes and saw, 
and behold a man with a measuring 
line in his hand.”—Zechariah 2: 1. 


The vision—This vision is really 
the protest of the Prophet against 
the attempt the Jews were making to 
narrow down the Divine purposes to 
the limit of their own paltry plans. 
In his vision the Prophet sees a 
young man, who stands for the Jew- 
ish people, with a measuring line in 
his hand. The Prophet hails the 
young man, and asks him whither 
he is going, and what is his errand. 
The young man answers, “I go to 
measure Jerusalem, to see what is 
the breadth thereof, and what is the 
length thereof.’ The young man’s 
notiom of Jerusalem was of a city 
strictly limited, compassable, and 
measurable, whose dimensions could 
be stated in so many yards and feet. 
But that was not God’s Jerusalem at 
all. God’s Jerusalem was vast, il- 
limitable, boundless. That is the 
truth set forth in the angel’s reply. 
“Run and speak to this young man,” 
says the one angel to the other—“run 
and speak to this young man. Tell 
him he is attempting the impossible. 
Tell him he is trying to measure the 
immeasurable. Tell him he might as 
well try to count the stars in the mid- 
night sky, or the grains of the sand 
on the sea-shore, or the drops of 
water in the vasty deep, as seek to 
measure the Holy City with his tape. 
Run and speak to this young man— 
tell him Jerusalem cannot be meas- 
ured; tell him it is to be no narrow, 
paltry, mountain fortress; tell him it 
is to be inhabited as villages, with- 
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out walls, by reason of the multitude 
of men and cattle therein; tell him 
it is to be a spacious, vast, illimitable 
city. so that no measuring line on 
earth is sufficient to compass it,” 

The amplitude, the vastness of 
God’s design, and the impossibility of 
compassing it by any human meas- 
urement, that is the superficial and 
obvious lesson of the text. 

I. Let Me Illustrate the Text with 
Reference to the Kingdom of God. 
There is need still to insist upon the 
wideness of the kingdom, for men 
are busy still trying to narrow its 
boundaries. 

Il. Next Let Me Illustrate It with 
Reference to the Love of God. In 
all ages, men have been applying the 
measuring line to the love of God. 
Go back eighteen centuries, and you 
find the Pharisees and scribes busy 
with the measuring line. 

And yet, in spite of the life and 
witness of Jesus, men have not 
ceased to think God’s love can be 
measured. They have tried to limit 
it by theological theories. Men 
preached a hateful theory of elec- 
tion, asserting there were some whom 
God loved and saved, and some on 
whom He visited His wrath and 
damned. They have preached a 
“limited atonement,” as if Christ died 
only for a section of the race, and 
His blood availed to cleanse but a 
few. And I do not hesitate to say 
that that doctrine of election and 
that doctrine of a limited atonement 
are a slander and libel upon the love 
of God. 

I know nothing of love for an 
“elect few.” My gospel says, “God 
so loved the world.” I know noth- 
ing of a limited atonement. My 
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gospel says, “He is the Propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” The love of God knows no 
limit—it is vast, boundless, infinite. 
It embraces every man—it endures to 
all eternity. 

Ill. Let Me Illustrate It Further 
with Reference to Man's Destiny. 
Man’s destiny is beyond the reach of 
any earthly measuring line. “Be- 
loved, now are we children of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.’ It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; the splendour of 
our destiny is beyond the utmost 
reach of our imagination and 
thought, for we know that when 
He shall appear, we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 

IV. We Tax Our Imaginations to 
Try and Picture to Ourselves the 
Glory and Bliss of Heaven. But the 
measuring line of the human mind 
is not equal to the task. It exceeds 
our utmost stretch of thought. John 
has given us a glowing picture in the 
Apocalypse. But heaven is better 
even than John’s sketch of it. Even 
his soaring imagination could not 
take in all its splendour and beauty. 
Heaven’s glory baffles description, 
defies every measuring line. “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath entered into the mind of man 
the things which God hath prepared 
for those who love Him.’—J. D. 
Jones. 


Young Men. 


“Run, speak to this young man.’— 
Zechariah 2: 4. 


The Lord said to me, “Run, speak 
to this young man,” and I asked— 


I. “Lord, Which One?’ First, this 
one. He is the son of godly parents, 
he was nursed in the lap of piety, 
and cradled in prayer. He is in the 


general acceptation of the word a 
good fellow. The home is all the 
brighter when he is in it. The 
parents all the happier for his pres- 
ence. “Is he, Lord, the only one?” 
No. “Speak to this young man.” Ah, 
I see him now. His experience has 
been a very different one from the 
last. No prayers ever arose on his 
behalf; no holy influences ever sur- 
rounded him; his earliest remem- 
brances are oaths. ‘‘Are there any 
more, Lord, I have to speak to?” 
“Yes, this one.” He is a young man 
of considerable mental ability, who 
is fast making his way in the world. 
A bright future seems to be opening 
up before him. Sitting at his right 
hand I see another I have to address. 
He is of a very different stamp of 
character. I thought I heard him 
say just now, “Well, thank goodness, 
I’m no money-grub. I don’t care so 
much about getting on in life as 
seeing life.’ His motto is, “Begone 
dull care”; aye, by any means so long 
as it goes. 

II. Why Should I Speak to Him? 
To this question three answers at 
once came. 1. Speak to him because 
danger awaits him. The very least 
we can do for a man in peril is to 
arouse him to a sense of danger if 
he be ignorant of it. Humanity it- 
self will dictate this. Never mind 
frightening the crew, better do that 
than all be lost, through want of 
warning. 2. I am bound to speak 
to you, because one wrong step will 
lead to many. 3. Speak, for if you 
do not there are many that will. No 
one knows the temptations that sur- 
round young men, but a young man. 
If there are but few to lead him 
right, there are plenty to lead him 
astray. Godless companions will. 
Then, too, he has the attractive 
preacher called the world, who like 
some fair siren seated on a rock by 
the deadly pool, smiles but to deceive. 
“Speak to him,” still my Lord says, 
“for if you do not Satan will.” 
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TI. Why Should I Run? 1. Be- 
cause he is running. Sinners never 
creep to ruin. Slow as the tortoise 
are we on the road to heaven; swift 
as the bounding stag to hell. The 
road to perdition is downhill all the 
way. The natural heart which is so 
heavy a load heavenward, lends a 
tremendous impetus to our down- 
ward course. 2. Because the time is 
running. Time is a ship that never 
casts anchor—an eagle that is ever on 
the wing—a shuttle that always flies 
—an ocean that never ebbs. 3. Run, 
because opportunities are running. 
4. Run, because death is running. 
The grim despot is after every one 
of us, nothing can turn his course, 
he laughs all bribes to scorn, and 
every moment he gains upon us; his 
scythe swings with the speed of the 
lightning flash, and never grows 
blunt in its work. 5. Run, because 
hell is running. We read in the 
Book of Revelation that death rode 
forth on a white horse and hell fol- 
lowed after; to every impenitent 
sinner the two go together. 

IV. And When I Catch Him Up, 
Lord, What Shall I Say to Him? 
Son of pious parents, with many a 
noble, amiable quality, let me say this 
word to you, “Your morality will not 
save you.” Unless you are “born 
again,” you will be as much lost as 
if you never possessed any. Young 
man, you who have had nought but 
evil example from infancy, to you let 
me speak. Do not think that frees 
you from responsibility. Your par- 
ents sins will not exonerate you 
from yours. If they led, you have 
willingly followed. Remember, too, 
you can no longer plead ignorance 
as to the way of salvation, for you 
have just heard it, if never before. 
Young man, so occupied in getting 
on in this world, I will just ask you 
one question, and leave you to give 
the answer. It is this, “What shall 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul, or what 


shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?”—A. G. Brown. 


Work and Play. 


“And the streets of the city shall 
be full of boys and girls playing in 
the streets thereof.’—Zechariah 8:5. 


I shall set play in a threefold light: 
I. In the light of work. II. In the 
light of the Gospel. III. In the light 
of heaven. 

I. Play in the Light of Work. 
What is the difference between work 
and play? It is not in the things we 
do so much that the real difference 
between work and play is found: it 
is in the spirit in which the thing is 
done. And can we distinguish that 
difference of spirit? I do not sup- 
pose that it was ever better done 
than by that great thinker and poet, 
Horace Bushnell. “Work,” he said, 
“is activity for an end, and play is 
activity as an end”; and if we think 
of that we shall find the depth of it. 
In other words, back of our work is 
duty, back of our work is hunger, 
back of it is constraint. But back 
of play there is no force like that. It 
is labour, but in the labour there is 


liberty. 
II. Play in the Light of the 
Gospel. I think we will all admit 


that we owe to Christ the dignity 
of labour. Did you ever think of 
this, that the Gospel of Jesus has 
dignified our play? Yet the one is 
just as true as the other. I mean 
that, in the Gospel view of man, 
there is such compass, there is such 
wisdom, there is such compassion, 
that the element of play comes to its 
own again. I have read of that great 
saint Borromeo, that while engaged 
with some friends in a game of chess, 
the question was started what they 
would do if they knew that they were 
to die within the hour. “I would go 
on with my game,” replied Borromeo. 
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And that is the true spirit of the 
Master. Even a game of chess can 
be illumined, brought into line with 
the great purpose of life, and made 
to echo with the praise of God. 

Do you think it a mere figure of 
speech that we talk of the waters 
playing on the shore, or of the wind 
playing among the trees, or of the 
sunlight playing on the grass? These 
words are real, penetrative. For the 
creative work of the Infinite is play. 
It is not task-work. It is the out- 
come of love, of liberty, of super- 
abundant, everlasting life. And 
hence the irresistible conviction wit- 
nessed in human speech, of the play- 
element in the handiwork of God. 

Ill. Play in the Light of Heaven. 
What is your first thought of heaven. 
The first thing that we think of 
heaven is rest. Do you really think 
it will be that? And do you really 
think that you will want that? Con- 
sider. 

For us all there comes the Friday 
night. Our week of school is done. 
God’s discipline is over. We lay 
aside our pencils and our books. 
And we are wearied with the stress 
of it, and we cry out, “O God, to 
be at rest!” And so we fall asleep. 
Then dawns the Saturday, the ever- 
lasting Sabbath, and we awake, and 
Jesus Christ is there. And every 
faculty is full of being, and every 
part is wondrously expanded; and 
we are quivering, inspired with life, 
and we do not want to rest: we want 
to serve, and the service of eternity 
is play! For here we must be driven 
to service, but yonder to serve will 
be our very joy.—G. H. Morrison. 


Message to Young Men. 


“Run, speak to this young man2’— 
Zechariah 2: 4. 


It is an angel who speaks. And he 
addresses the charge to another 
angel. 


I. The Divine Message to Young 
Men Is an Individual Message. The 
angel is bidden speak “to this young 
man.” God’s heart has always gone 
out towards the individual. 

1. This young man was interested 
in the Church. He has a “measuring 
line in his hand,” and his avowed 
purpose was “to measure Jerusalem, 
to see what is the breadth thereof, 
and what is the length thereof.” It 
is not often you meet a reflective 
young man who has not “a meas- 
uring line in his hand.” Young men 
will take the measure of everything, 
and as of everything so of the 
Church of God. The danger is lest 
a young man forget to measure him- 
self. Do not neglect to use your 
“measuring line,’ your reason, your 
judgment, your conscience. The 
more you apply your measuring line 
to the Bible, the more you will be 
satisfied of its intrinsic Divinity. 
The Christian Religion is not in fear 
of your measuring line. As to all 
these things measure the spiritual 
city with your “measuring line.’ We 
do not fear the decision you will 
arrive at if you measure with a 
steady hand and a true heart. 

2. There are some who use the 
“measuring line’ in a wrong spirit. 
Your measurement will be wrong if 
your motive be wrong. There is 
much contemptible measuring of the 
holy city. Some apply their “meas- 
uring line” to the creeds and insti- 
tutions of the Church in a fault-find- 
ing spirit. Reverence is a wise in- 
terpreter. Love measures truly. 

3. This young man was religiously 
candid. When the Prophet inter- 
rogated him he avowed his deliberate 
intention “to measure Jerusalem, to 
see what is the breadth thereof, and 
what is the length thereof.” He had 
not already made up his mind as to 
its dimensions. Many have decided 
as to Jerusalem’s dimensions without 
having themselves ascertained them. 
Some are infidels on trust. They are 
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sceptics by hearsay. He measures 
Christianity best who endeavours to 
live it. 

II. This Young Man Was Taught 
of God. The angel declared to him 
the future which awaited Jerusalem. 
And God will teach every young man 
who sincerely desires to be taught by 
Him. 

Il. The Divine Message to Young 


Men Is Imperatively Urgent. The 
angel is bidden “Run, speak to this 
young man.” No time is to be lost. 
With urgency, too, we bring the word 
of exhortation to every Christian 
young man. It is ours, in God’s 
name, to delegate you with the 
solemn yet gladsome duty of seeking 
for Christ every young man who is 
not yet His.—Dinsdale T. Young. 


MALACHI 


God’s Estimate of Christian Char- 
acter. 


“And they shall be mine, satth the 
Lord of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my jewels.’—Malachi 3:17. 


Christian Character as 
Illustrated by the Simile of the 
Text—“Jewels.’ This is suggestive 
—1l. Of the beauty of that character. 
God delights in all beauty, but most 
of all in that moral excellence which 
adorns His people. Let us seek to 
realise this perfection. Flaws in 
jewels greatly depreciate their value 
and mar their beauty; so do faults 
in Christians. 2. Of the strength of 
that character. Jewels are not eas- 
ily broken, do not wear, do not fade. 
The religion of true Christians is 
not a fancy or a fashion, but a prin- 
ciple, habit, power. Tried by sorrow, 
sickness, temptation, persecution, it 
yields not. 3. Of the preciousness of 
that character. Jewels are of ex- 
ceeding value, so are God’s people. 
They are precious in their influence 
upon society, and society sometimes 
knows it. The saints are ever pre- 
cious to God. Who shall tell how 
much He loves His people? 

Il. Let Us Observe in What Sense 


I. The 


the Saints Are Called the Lord’s 
Jewels. “My jewels.” 1. Because 
by Him they were rescued from a 
condition of impurity and darkness. 
A jewel may well be called his who 
risked his life to secure it. 2. Be- 
cause to Him they owe their purity 
and glory. True saints feel that 
Christ has washed and perfected 
them, and they rejoice to give Him 
all the glory. 3. Because to Him 
they owe their protection and secur- 
ity. God takes care of His jewels 
(Job 1:10). “I give unto them eter- 
nal life, and none shall pluck them 
out of my hands.” 

Ill. The Future Glory and Dis- 
tinction of the Righteous. ‘They 
shall be mine.” 1. They shall be His 
confessedly. Now we return, and 
cannot discern between him that 
serveth God and him that serveth 
Him not, but God shall then ac- 
knowledge us openly. He shall take 
the gem that may have been counted 
a mere off-scouring, and set it in His 
crown. 2. They shall be His unitedly. 
“Make up.” God’s people are scat- 
tered now, but then they shall be 
gathered together. 3. They shall be 
His everlastingly. “Made up.” All 
trial over, and their state for ever 
settled in heaven—W. L. Watkinson. 
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MATTHEW 


The Guiding Star. 


“When they saw the star, they re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy.’— 
Matthew 2:10. 


St. Augustine tells us in one of 
his sermons the reason for observing 
Epiphany as a separate feast. “On 
this day we celebrate the mystery of 
God’s manifesting himself by His 
miracles in human nature; either 
because on this day the star in heaven 
gave notice of His birth; or because 
He turned water into wine at the 
marriage feast at Cana in Galilee; or 
because He consecrated water for the 
reparation of mankind by His bap- 
tism in the River Jordan; or because 
with five loaves He fed five thousand 
men. For each of these contains the 
_ mysteries and joys of our salvation.” 
The reverence for Epiphany grew 
and increased in the Church as time 
went on; on the vigil it was the cus- 
tom for sermons to be preached, the 
Holy Eucharist was celebrated, and 
slaves had a holiday. The feast it- 
self was known as the Day of Lights, 
and on it was consecrated the water 
to be used in baptism during the year. 

I. Our Guiding Stars—the Church. 

In early times, before the mariner’s 
compass was discovered, _ sailors 
steered their course by the stars. 
We all have our Epiphany stars if 
we would but see this, and they all 
guide us to our Lord, teaching us 
how to steer our course over the 
waves of this troublesome world. 
First among them, I place the Church. 


It was the custom in the early days 
to mark the Feast of Epiphany or 
day of lights, with many glowing 
lamps and tapers in church. It is 
still the custom in some churches 
to have a lamp burning perpetually 
before the altar, and in some Sanc- 
tuaries the lamp has not been extin- 
guished for hundreds of years. 
These things are an allegory—the 
light of the Church never goes out; 
the Guiding Star of Epiphany never 
sets, but stands over against the 
place where the Holy Child is. 

II. Our Guiding Stars—The Con- 
science. 

God not only gives us a guiding 
light in His Church, but He places a 
light within us. “The Lord shall 
light my candle.’ As long as we 
follow the light, walk in the light as 
children of the light, all is well. 
When the light shines through the 
church windows we know that God’s 
service is taking place inside. When 
no light appears, the church is cold 
and forsaken. We are only serving 
God and keeping spiritually alive as 
long as the light of conscience shines 
like a star, and guides us to Jesus. 
In a certain old castle of former 
days, a beacon fire was always kin- 
dled at night, and when men saw its 
light shining forth, they knew that 
all was well with the castle. One 
night no beacon fire shone from the 
tower, and all men knew that ruin 
and disaster had fallen on the gar- 
rison. 

Ill. Our Guiding Stars—the Bible. 

In the darkness of the night ships 
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at sea signal by means of lights. 
We, in this world, are all “as ships 
that pass in the night,” our course is 
often a dark and dangerous one, and 
we need a guiding light to point us 
to the haven where we would be, 
and that home where Jesus awaits 
our coming. The Bible gives us such 
a guide. “Thy Word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path.” 
If we steer by this light, we are safe. 
So many people lose their way in the 
fogs and darkness of men’s devising, 
because they will not look for the 
light of God’s Word.—H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton. 


Defective Worship. 


“Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’”—Matthew 5: 20. 


The Pharisees were a convention- 
ally respectable and religiously sanc- 
timonious class, and wished men to 
think them so. Therefore they stud- 
ied the letter of the law most assidu- 
ously, conformed to its required 
forms, and super-added to this a 
conformity to rabbinical traditions. 
They made long prayers; they made 
broad their phylacteries; they paid 
“tithe of mint, and anise, and cum- 
min”; but “omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith: these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other un- 
done.” 

They did not do enough; and what 
they did was done from a wrong mo- 
tive, “to be seen of men.” 

The Saviour severely censures such 
men and warns His disciples of the 
danger of such religion. 

The scribes and Pharisees were 
representative men; types whose anti- 
types have been in the churches in all 
ages. 


1. Religious Externalism as Seen 
Amongst Christians. These are those 
who pride themselves on their techni- 
cal strictness, but whose religion ex- 
tends no further than the ‘mint, 
anise, and cummin.” 

First: Their creeds may be correct. 
They can split hairs on metaphysical 
questions; they can discuss doctrinal 
points with great ability; they dis- 
play great acuteness in discriminating 
between the relative merits of dis- 
puted dogmas. Their intellects are 
as bright as icicles, and as cold. 

2. Their lives may be outwardly 
correct. They do not murder, but 
they hate with diabolical inveteracy. 
They never get intoxicated, but they 
are often intemperate. They sub- 
scribe largely, yet they are not char- 
itable. They are cold, selfish, and 
full of all uncharitableness. 

3. Punctilious in their attendance 
on the public means of grace, while 
the closet is neglected. They have 
only a “form of godliness,” without 
its power. They are accurate ma- 
chines, polished icicles, beautiful 
statues, whited sepulchres. 

II. Religious Externalism as In- 
sufficient for Christ. Our righteous- 
ness must be more than above and 
beyond a pharisaical one, or it will 
be said of us at last, “Mene, tekel, 
upharsin.” 1. External forms ought 
to be but the outward expression and 
symbol of a religious inner life; the 
outgrowth and production of that 
which exists within. Grace in the 
heart should produce the fruit in 
the life. External forms may be 
necessary as expressions, but only 
as expressions. Christ is omniscient. 
Men can judge of each other only 
by conduct, the outward expression 
of motives, but God has respect to 
the motives themselves. “He search- 
eth the heart.” Christ demands ex- 
ternal worship for men; but, for 
himself, He demands the heart. It 
may be possible to be within the 
letter of the law, and yet be unjust. 
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God’s language is, ‘““My son, give me 
thine heart.” Thy faith, not thy 
works only. 

Ill. Religious Externalism as Per- 
mcious in Consequences. It induces 
men to neglect the cultivation of the 
heart. It blunts the conscience. The 
conscience is taught to be at rest 
after mere formal worship. It tends 
to make men vain, proud, unfeeling, 
and bigoted. They plume them- 
selves on being better than their 
neighbours, and contemn those less 
outwardly perfect. See Pharisee and 
publican in the temple. 

Men, moreover, who rest on mere 
externals become stereotyped in char- 
acter, and disinclined to activity in 
the cause of Christ. 

Formal Christians are the most 
dificult of all to be persuaded to 
move forward. They care not for 
others; sinners may be ruined; God 
may be dishonoured. They will put 
forth no effort out of their old track. 
They are “red-tapists,’ and move in 
a rut. 

Formal religion cannot save us. 
“Except your righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees,” &c. 

There must be a changed heart as 
well as a spotless life. Beware of 
depending on externals in religion; 
in other words, on works for justi- 
fication. Faith alone in Christ can 
justify the sinner; and love to Him, 
produced by that faith, will result in 
a true, godly life—T. D. Jones. 


The Second Mile. 


“Whosoever shall compel thee to 
go one mile, go with him twain.’— 
Matthew 5: 41. 


I. That for Which the Second Mile 
Stands—the Overplus of Goodness, 
Unselfishness, and Service—is Seen 
Throughout the Whole Gospel. It 
characterises, for instance, Christ’s 


ample interpretation of the old com- 
mandment. “Thou shalt not kill” 
becomes in His lips “Be not angry.” 
The law forbade adultery—He pro- 
scribed evil thought. The law con- 
demned false witness—Christ said, 
“Let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay.” In other words, in His inter- 
pretation of the old code Christ 
taught men to go the second mile— 
not merely to desist from open sin, 
but to manifest that specific grace of 
which the particular sin is the moral 
antithesis. The same principle is 
seen also in the record of the meas- 
ure in which God deals out His bless- 
ing to His people. He not only be- 
stows pardon but abundant pardon. 
He gives not only grace but abound- 
ing grace. He promises not only vic- 
tory in life’s conflicts but makes men 
“more than conquerors.” 

Il. Applied to Life’s Compulsions, 
of which every one of us is conscious 
—those things of which we can never 
rid ourselves and from which we can 
never altogether escape—the doctrine 
of the second mile enjoins the doing 
of ordinary toil and the fulfilment of 
ordinary obligation in the spirit of 
Christian service. It demands that 
we shall not only be honest in our 
business dealings but generous also, 
measuring duty not by financial con- 
sideration but in the spirit of Chris- 
tian service. It means that we look 
beyond second causes and gladly ac- 
knowledge God’s will in all life’s 
restrictions and burdens. 

III. The Glory of the Second Mile 
is only to be seen in all its fulness 
as exemplified in Christ himself. 
His life, His teaching, His miracles 
of healing, His gentleness, the purity 
of the example which He left us, 
may be looked upon as the first mile 
to which the need of men compelled 
Him. But love constrained Him still 
further, and the second mile led Him 
to Calvary! And still day by day 
does He manifest that same love in 
His response to our constraints. For 
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if we invite Him for one mile, and 
compel Him by faith and prayer with 
that compulsion to which He always 
so readily yields, to come into fel- 
lowship with us, He always goes 
further and gives “exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask.’ And 
if we invite Him for the first mile 
of life, we need have no fear but 
that He will come with us twain, 
even through death and beyond. It 
is Christ who has made the second 
mile beautiful, and beckons us on to 
share its glory.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Forgiving, a Condition of Receiv- 
ing Forgiveness. 


“Forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors.’—Matthew 6: 12. 


This is a part of our Lord’s inimi- 
tably beautiful model prayer. We are 
taught to repeat it in infancy. It is 
possible to become familiar with 
words—the material medium of 
thought—without comprehending the 
thought. This prayer is rich in idea; 
but persons often repeat it without 
understanding its phrases. “Our 
Father, which art in heaven.” What 
beauty! How full of meaning! 
“Our.” The first word is a rebuke 
to pride and a protest against selfish- 
ness. Man everywhere—rich or poor, 
black or white—may say, “Our 
Father.” An endearing and endur- 
ing relation. “In heaven.” Earthly 
fathers die, &c. A comprehensive 
and interesting distinction. “Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name.” Let it be 
thought of and uttered with rever- 


ence. ‘‘Thy kingdom come.” It is 
right. “Thy will be done.” It is 
best. “Give us,’ &c. Supply our 


physical necessities. “And forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” This is the only phrase 
the Saviour expounds, and as if to 
impress our minds with its signifi- 
cance and importance, He amplifies 


it, “For if ye forgive,” &c. “But if 
ye forgive not,” &c. In the text we 
have pointed out :— 

I. A Twofold Guilt. 
and “our debtors.” 

Firstly: The wrong we have done 
toGod. “Forgive us our debts.” We 
need no argument to convince us that 
we have sinned against God. When 
we think of what we ought to have 
been, and what we ought to have 
done, and then think what we 
have been, and what we have done 
—we have self-evident, overwhelm- 
ing proofs of our guilt. To realise 
these convictions, we need to think. 
We need to be reminded of our sins, 
that our hearts may be rightly im- 
pressed, that we may feel a proper 
sorrow for the past, and exercise a 
greater vigilance for the future. We 
have sinned against God—(1) By 
what we have not done, we are 
“debtors”; and—(2) By what we 
have done, we are “trespassers.” 
“We have all sinned, and come 
short,” &c. 

Secondly: The wrong others have 
done to us. “As we forgive our 
debtors.” Sin not only wrongs God 
and the sinner himself, but it wrongs 
Man. Every sinner has wronged us; 
and we, by every sin, have wronged 
others. We are members of the so- 
cial body; when one suffers, all suf- 
fer. These facts are too compli- 
cated for us to analyse, but they lie 
at the very base of moral principles. 
While it is true, in a general sense, 
that others have wronged us, and 
are our debtors, it may be further 
true that they have done it in some 
special or particular sense. (1) By 
ungrounded suspicions. (2) By un- 
kind words. (3) By selfish projects. 


“Our debts,” 


(4) By malicious deeds, &c. In the 
text we have pointed out :— 
II. A Double Forgiveness. “For- 


give us,” and “we forgive others.” 

First: The forgiveness we seek of 
God. “Forgive us.’ This can be 
obtained. Ample provisions have 
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been made in the economy of grace; 
and God’s forgiveness is free, frank, 
and full. 

Secondly: The forgiveness we are 
to extend to others. As “we forgive 
others.” That God may forgive us, 
we must see our error, feel our guilt, 
express our sorrow, and seek, in a 
proper way, our restoration to His 
favour, &c.; and when He forgives, 
it is not in the spirit of those who 
say, “they will forgive, but cannot 
forget.” So, when our debtors see 
their error, feel their guilt, &c., we 
are bound, as men and as Christians, 
to forgive them, and to restore them 
to our confidence and affection. In 
the text we are taught :— 

Ill. A Testing Principle. We ask 
God to forgive us, on condition that 
we forgive others. Forgive us “as” 
we forgive. This is a testing prin- 
ciple. The Saviour knew it to be 
so, and hence he expounded it fully 
when the prayer was finished. If we 
do not forgive, we are not in a state 
to be forgiven; and if we ask God 
to forgive us as we forgive our 
debtors, and yet cherish anger or 
revenge, we in reality ask, “God be 
angry, &c., with us.” “Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive,” &c.—John 
Taylor. 


Private Prayer. 


“But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou 
has shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.”—Matthew 6: 6. 


I. It would be impossible to say 
what our Lord exactly meant by 
closet prayer. We generally under- 
stand it to mean our bedroom, It 
means, literally, the place from 
which things are given out or dis- 
pensed. We may take it to be the 
spot in the background of life, that 
spot wherever it be which is the 
holiest and calmest, and where the 


chief supplies of thought and being 
lie. Our Lord himself made the 
mountain and the garden His closet. 
It is not so much the place as the 
spirit of the place. The great idea 
is privacy, modesty, and intimacy. 

Observe the personal words and 
the possessive “thou.” “When thou 
prayest enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door pray 
to thy Father.” They are so endear- 
ing, they are so practical, and are 
so solemn, they bring it all so close 
together. 

II. By its being said, “Enter into 
thy closet,” it implies of course that 
you are not there, but that you go 
there for the purpose of prayer. 
When you go to your closet to pray 
the first thing is, shut the door. It 
of course means, first that you are to 
separate yourself from all outer 
things, be and feel shut in with God. 
It has been thought, too, and this is 
in entire agreement with the con- 
text, that you are to shut your door 
in order that you may not be over- 
heard, which implies that even in 
your closet you pray out loud, in a 
soft but in an audible voice. 

III. The next thing taught us by 
our Saviour’s words is, take with 
you, as you go to prayers, fatherly 
views of God. Let it be the prayer, 
not of a subject to a king, but of a 
child to its parent. Pray to the 
Father. Pray to the Father who is 
in secret. Take care that your pri- 
vate communications with your 
Father are not vague, not such as 
any one else could say as well as you, 
but personal, confidential and minute. 

Remember that every complete 
prayer has in it an order, an invoca- 
tion, a confession of sin, thanksgiving 
for mercies, a supplication for gifts 
and graces, intercession, arguments, 
and pleadings, with a doxology. 
There is another part of devotion 
which does not occupy its proper 
place and degree in many of our 
holy functions, which is very im- 
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portant. Adoration, adoring God for 
what He is in himself, not for what 


He gives. Simple, devout, admiring 
contemplation of God. — James 
Vaughan. 


Christianity and Wealth. 


“Thy will be done on earth.’— 
Matthew 6:10. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ left no 
code of social legislation. He laid 
down no laws for Palestine in the 
first century, but He laid down prin- 
ciples for all countries, and for every 
century. 

What does Christ say of accumula- 
tion, and what of expenditure? 

I. First, how are we to understand 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
on the earth’? Does He mean that 
we are not to save money at all? 
Observe that two reasons are given 
for this advice. First, the hoard is 
liable to be lost, spoilt, or stolen, be- 
fore it is enjoyed; and secondly, 
“Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” It is assumed 
that wealth, whether in gold or com- 
modities, is simply hoarded for fu- 
ture personal enjoyment, buried, 
probably under the floor; and our 
Lord says, as many other moralists 
have said: How foolish to keep the 
means of enjoyment till they are 
stolen, or spoilt, instead of using 
them. Well, we do not hoard money 
now, we invest it, which is a very 


different thing. But the second 
reason does touch us. Where is our 
real treasure? and where is our 


heart? It cannot be in both places. 
Those who try to “make the best of 
both worlds” generally make noth- 
ing of either. We ought to know— 
we do know, if we are honest with 
ourselves—in which of these two 
worlds lies that which we love best 
and are most afraid to lose. 

Is it then impossible, according to 


our Lord’s preaching, to be a suc- 
cessful man of business and to have 
one’s heart and treasure in heaven? 
No, assuredly not impossible. We 
are unlucky if we have not known 
several instances to the contrary. 
But it is difficult; so our Lord warns 
us; and those who have tried it will 
not, I think, differ from Him. 

But there is another aspect of ac- 
cumulation besides the self-regarding 
one. What is the justice of the mat- 
ter? All acquisition should surely 
be the exchange value for some ser- 
vice rendered. 

And the law of Christ has much 
to say about investments. There are 
some businesses which simply waste 
the energies of the workmen em- 
ployed upon them; there are others 
which are gigantic instruments of 
national demoralisation. Are we 
Christians enough to resist a tempt- 
ing opportunity to invest at a high 
rate of interest in concerns of this 
kind? Once more, how are the 
workmen treated? All these cau- 
tions seem to be covered by our 
Lord’s principles, but it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that He 
condemns the investment of surplus 
income in sound enterprises, which 
is generally, I believe, the best way 
of making work for the unemployed, 
and one of the best uses that we can 
make of superfluous money—far bet- 
ter, certainly, than promiscuous doles. 

II. Next, as to expenditure—it is 
strange how often one hears the old 
fallacy that to consume the fruits of 
labour is “good for trade.” The mil- 
lionaire who uses up the value of 
five hundred working men’s time im- 
poverishes the nation by that amount 
and is by no means a benefactor. He 
is bound to show that he is putting 
in some equivalent for all that he 
takes out. Wealth does not release 
the rich man from his obligation to 
work, but only enables him to do un- 
paid work for society. A man has a 
legal right to the use of money which 
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the law allows him to call his own; 
but morally, we have only the right 
to do what we ought, not what we 
like, or are allowed to do—W. R. 
Inge. 


The Mote and the Beam. 


“Why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother's eye, but consider- 
est not the beam that ts in thine 
own eye?’—Matthew 7: 3. 


The Mote and the Beam. We 
cannot fail to be impressed with a 
singular mingling of severity and 
kindness in the teachings of our 
Lord. His standard is lofty and He 
admits of no compromise, yet He 
deals gently with the erring, and He 
urges a similar line of conduct on His 
disciples. He came not to judge the 
world, but to save it. He bids us 
not judge one another, while we are 
to be severe in judging ourselves. 
Let us consider the evil of censori- 
ousness. 

I. Jt Is Dangerous. In judging 
others we court judgment ourselves. 

1. From men. The critic becomes 
unpopular. By his irritating conduct 
he excites animosity, and induces 
people to be on the lookout for his 
offences. None of us is so perfect 
as to be able to stand the fire of ad- 
verse criticism without a defect being 
revealed. The fierce light that beats 
upon a critic should quiet his cen- 
soriousness. 

2. From God. It is unpleasant for 
our faults to be exposed by men; it 
is far worse, it is fatal, for them to 
bring down upon us the judgment of 
God. Yet it is the repeated teaching 
of Christ that God will deal with us 
as we deal with our neighbours. If 
we do not forgive them, God will 
not forgive us. With the unmerciful 
he will show himself unmerciful. 
So long as we make it our business 
to point out the sins of other people 


there is no hope that our sins will be 
blotted out. 

Il. Jt Is Hypocritical. The cen- 
sorious person is the last to perceive 
his own sin. It may be huge as a 
beam, yet he is quite unable to see it 
while he is busy in hunting for the 
speck of dust in his brother’s eye. 
There is nothing which so hinders a 
person from heart-searching  self- 
examination, nothing which so hard- 
ens him in self-complacent pride, as 
the habit of finding fault with other 
people. The prophet may be a 
greater sinner than the people whom 
he is denouncing; yet the very act of 
denunciation blinds him to his own 
great wickedness. It is a common 
habit of Churches to thunder against 
the heresies and wrong-doings of 
sister-communions; they would do 
better to look at home first. Reli- 
gious people are horrified at the 
sight of publicans and sinners; but 
have they nothing to be ashamed of? 
Comparing their advantages with 
the temptations of the miserable 
drunkards and harlots whom they 
denounce, they might well ask 
whether their pride, uncharitableness, 
and covetousness may not be veritable 
beams in the eyes of God. 

Ill. Jt Is Futile. While there is a 
beam in his own eye the critic can- 
not remove the mote from _ his 
brother’s eye. To do so is to per- 
form a very delicate operation. Any 
obscurity of vision will allow only of 
a bungling attempt, that will give 
much pain and yet will not effect its 
purpose. The beam must go first. 
While a man is blinded to his sin, he 
cannot save his neighbour. Christ, 
the Saviour of the world, was sin- 
less. Christians must seek deliver- 
ance from their own sins before they 
undertake a crusade for the saving of 
their brethren. The humility that 
confesses personal unworthiness is 
the spirit best fitted for seeking to 
save lost and degraded fellow-men 
and women.—W. F. Adeney. 
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The Ministry of Kindness. 


“Tesus saith unto him, I will come 
and heal him?’—Matthew 8:7. 


I. Jesus Christ, the Healer and. 


Comforter, Is Our Example. As 
Christ hath loved us, we ought to 
love one another. To us as mem- 
bers of the Holy Church, the great 
Christian Brotherhood, Jesus has 
committed this ministry of kindness. 
To His priests the Lord says, 
“Give ye them to eat.” A starving 
world is fed at the Altars of the 
Church. To every member of the 
Church is the command given, “Be 
kindly affectioned one to another.” 
Pure religion is defined as leading us 
to comfort the sick and suffering, 
the fatherless and widows, and to 
‘keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world. 

Il. The Christian’s Attitude To- 
wards Sinners. The legend of the 
Holy Grail tells how one of Arthur’s 
knights set forth to seek the mystic 
chalice of the Last Supper which 
had disappeared. As the knight left 
his house he saw a leper at the gate, 
and scarcely heeding him, cast a 
small piece of money to him. After 
long years’ vain search in foreign 
lands, the knight returned, chastened 
and softened by what he had en- 
dured. At his gate he found the 
same leper, but now he pitied this 
stricken one, and taking the wooden 
bowl from the well, gave him water. 
Then suddenly the common bowl 
was changed into a shining chalice— 
the Holy Grail, and the leper was no 
longer visible, but the Lord Jesus 
stood in his place. “As ye have 
done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me!” 
Do not go about among those who 
have fallen into sin with stones of 
reproach, but with words of comfort 
and of kindness. 

Ill. The Christian’s Attitude To- 
wards the Sick and Afflicted. In our 


times of sorrow and spiritual sick- 
ness we need those wko are healers, 
who bring love with them, who are 
a comfort to us. It has been truly 
said that many people belie their 
religion in church by their manners 
at home. If our religion does not 
make us gentle, patient, long-suffer- 
ing in everyday life, it is not true. 
Let us remember that manners have 
a great deal to do with Christianity. 
A disagreeable person has no claim 
to the character of a Christian.— 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. 


Exaltation of the Obscure. 


“He that recetveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet shall receive a 
prophets reward; and he that re- 
cetveth a righteous man shall receive 
a righteous man’s reward.’—Mat- 
thew 10:41. 


One of the noticeable features of 
our Lord’s earthly ministry was His 
tender regard for the obscure and 
undistinguished men and women by 
whom He was surrounded, closely 
connected as this feeling was with 
an unshaken belief in the undevel- 
oped, yet developable, spiritual ca- 
pacities of the average mass of man- 
kind. 

I. So long as we keep Christ’s 
image in view we can never degen- 
erate into pessimists or cynics. The 
more we know of Him, and the 
more truly we believe in Him as 
representing God and man, the 
greater will be our reverence for the 
image of God in our fellow-men, and 
the more clearly shall we see how 
out of the very fact of men’s seem- 
ing insignificance may come oppor- 
tunities of special faithfulness and 
of service to God and to man. But 
in order to see this as Christ saw 
and revealed it, we need first to be 
changed in ourselves. And some 
such generous faith in the higher 
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possibilities of commonplace men 
and women, implied as it is in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, is neces- 
sary for our own moral support. 

II. There is a peculiar glamour 
about great talents and powerful in- 
dividualities. Hence comes a natural 
tendency to undervalue commonplace 
qualities, and even to assume that 
those who are not possessed of any 
remarkable gifts, however worthy 
they may be individually, are desti- 
tute of significance, and hardly count 
at all as factors in the moral and 
spiritual advance of mankind. 

The same false estimate sometimes 
has a benumbing effect on character 
by leading people to disparage their 
own powers of usefulness. 

Strictly speaking, the great ques- 
tion for every man is, not whether 
he has commanding powers, but 
what use he proposes to himself, with 
God’s help, to make of the gifts en- 
trusted to him. Be those gifts great 
or small, few or many, the main con- 
cern to each of us is that they are 
our gifts, given to us by God him- 
self, a part, therefore, of our own 
distinct personality, and they are the 
measure whereby our faithfulness 
will be tested. 

IlJ.. But Christ’s words carry us 
even further than this. Not only do 
they bring encouragement to the 
hearts of all those who live faithfully 
a hidden and an obscure life. They 
lay down the broad principle of an 
equivalence of reward as between 
the eminent and the obscure. They 
tell us that he who welcomes a pro- 
phet simply because he is a prophet, 
out of regard for his prophetic char- 
acter, shall receive a prophet’s re- 
ward, and he who welcomes a right- 
eous man for the simple reason that 
he loves and reveres righteousness, 
shall receive a righteous man’s re- 
ward. The words are of a figurative 
character, but their meaning is plain. 
They reveal a law of identification 
by moral sympathy of humble and 


holy men of heart with the great 
characters to whom their highest 
homage is given—J. W. Shepard. 


The Empty House. 


“Then he saith, I will return into 
my house whence I came out.’— 
Matthew 12: 44. 


The heart of man is a house irv 
which dwell good or evil. When 
evil has taken up its abode there, 
the moralist will endeavour to drive 
it out. But if he is not able to sub- 
stitute a positive good, his work will 
issue in worse than a failure; the 
evil will come back with increased 
power and resume possession of its 
old haunts. Let us endeavour to 
see the reason of this, and then how 
the mischief can be prevented. 

I. The Eviction. The house was 
inhabited by a most undesirable ten- 
ant, who kept it in an ill condition, 
neglected, and filthy. So the land- 
lord turned him out, and had the 
house cleaned and garnished ready 
for a better occupier. This is anal- 
ogous to a partial reformation—one 
that is only negative. We may com- 
pare it with the work of John the 
Baptist when that is not followed 
up by the Gospel of Christ. The old 
state of sin has become unendurable; 
a desperate effort has been made to 
break off the bad habits. The drunk- 
ard has given up his drink; the profli- 
gate has left his vice; the worldly 
person has turned aside from his old 
follies. The evil spirit has been ex- 
pelled. More has been done. Not 
only has there been an expulsion; 
there has been a cleansing, there has 
been a re-decoration. The empty 
house is swept and garnished. An 
improvement of manners has taken 
place. Some attempt has been made 
to add grace and beauty to the once 
wrecked and degraded soul. 


Il. The Emptiness. An empty 
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house is a dreary sight. Gaunt and 
silent in a street full of life, it seems 
to be the abode of ghostly shadows 
that flit to and fro and peep out of 
the windows at twilight. If we enter 
it, it strikes us with a dismal sense 
of desertion. Its walls echo to every 
footfall; the stairs creak painfully 
under our tread; a gust of wind 
sighs through the vacant passages; 
suddenly we are startled by the 
slamming of a door somewhere up 
in the garret. It is an eerie place. 
An empty mind is equally desolate; 
and a heart from which the old af- 
fections have been torn is a dreary 
vacancy. Such things cannot be en- 
dured, and they do not last. 

Ill. The Return. The empty 
house invites stray guests. It cannot 
remain perfectly deserted, if it has 
nothing better than rats and mice to 
scamper over the ceilings and chase 
one another behind the wainscoting. 
The poor empty soul will soon be 
infested with a brood of “tenants-at- 
will.” If there is nothing to keep 
them out, the old habits will return 
and reassert themselves. The dis- 
appointment of the hope of reforma- 
tion is likely to give rise to an utter 
abandonment of despair. When the 
reformed drunkard breaks out with 
his old vice again he plunges deeper 
than ever in the mire. 

IV. The Remedy. How can this 
terrible end be prevented? The evil 
arises from the emptiness of the 
heart. This vacuum must be filled. 
If the old evil is not to return, a 
new good must take its place. The 
only way to keep the old tenant out is 
to put a new tenant in possession. 
Negative morality is of little value. 
“Thou shalt not” is a poor substitute 
for a gospel of redemption. The 
heart needs to be filled with a new 
passion in order that it may leave no 
room for the old passions to return. 
Now, this remedy is found in Christ. 
The love of sin is only perfectly 
banished when the love of Christ 


has filled the heart. But when Christ 
is in possession sin cannot reassert 
its insolent claims.—W. F. Adeney. 


Child in the Midst. 


“And Jesus called a little child 
unto him, and set him tn the midst 
of them.’—Matthew 18:2. 


I. At Christmas time, especially, 
we bethink ourselves of those words 
of His. Whatever other meanings 
this sacred festival may have, this 
perhaps is the most prominent 
thought of it. Once a year a Divine 
child is set in the midst of us. In- 
carnate God and yet a little child. 
One who grew up to a perfect man 
and to possess all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, yet never 
left behind, as we do, the things 
which make childhood attractive. 
One who was called by His disciples 
to the last, “The holy child Jesus.” 

II. All grown-up people at some 
time or other have longed for or 
dreamed of a return to childhood, 
and sighed as they realised the im- 
possibility of it. Truly the lessons 
which we most need to learn are 
just those which are breathed forth 
from the artless lips and shouted in 
the innocent delights of a happy, 
hopeful child. And so at Christmas 
time, the child Jesus seats himself 
in the midst and speaks to us. He 
bids the doctors depart, and the sages 
be silent, and the world’s science 
hold its lips, and the din of politics 
hush itself, and the clamours of 
prejudice and passion be still, that 
we may take in His heavenly teach- 
ing of faith, and innocence, and joy. 

Ill. There are times when we get 
a little weary of all the grand talk 
about knowledge, and genius, and 
brilliant statesmanship, and _ the 
march of science and invention, and 
the cleverness of human foresight, 
and the omniscience of intellect, and 
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the victories won over material 
forces, and the triumphs of civilisa- 
tion, and the cunning of worldly 
men. We have a suspicion that it 
is not doing for us all that the 
boasters say, that civilisation does 
not quite mean paradise, and that 
grasp of mind is not the same thing 
as rest of soul. And therefore we 
will sit down at the feet of the child 
Jesus, and pray together that science 
may learn His humility, that intellect 
may have His reverence, that com- 
merce may drink from His wells of 
purity and justice, that riches may 
clothe themselves with His simplicity 
and be filled with His self-denying 
spirit, that education and enlighten- 
ment may have their cold, freezing 
light made warm and gentle with 
His love, and that the nations as 
they ring the bells in honour of His 
nativity may bethink themselves of 
the spirit of the Divine child whom 
they worship, and gather from His 
simple innocence lessons of sublim- 
est wisdom.—J, G. Greenhough. 


Human Coins. 


“Whose is this image and super- 
scription?”’—Matthew 22:20. 


The question, “Whose is this image 
and superscription?” was an example 
of one of our Lord’s suggestions for 
a thought-excursion into the trans- 
cendent truth of the inseverability of 
God and man. 

There is a threefold lesson for us, 
arising out of the suggested thought- 
excursion, in our Lord’s question— 
theological, personal, practical. 

I. The Theological Lesson, from 
the human coin stamped with the 
Divine image, is one of the utmost 
importance as a stimulus to opti- 
mism. It is the transcendent twin- 
truth of the Eternal humanity in God, 
and the Eternal Divinity in man; 
that inasmuch as all that is must have 


pre-existed, as a first principle, in 
the mind of the Infinite Originator, 
and as the highest of all that is, so 
far as we at present know, is man, 
the architypal original of man must 
be in the Deity; and therefore man, 
however buried and stifled now in 
the corruptible body, is, in his in- 
most ego, indestructible and insever- 
ably linked to the Father of Spirits. 
Moreover, that for the purpose of 
Divine self-manifestation, man is as 
necessary to God as God is to man. 
As God’s power is revealed in the 
wheeling planet, God’s nature is re- 
vealed in the thinking man. Inras- 
much as humanity is the chosen vehi- 
cle of the self-unfolding of the ab- 
solute, humanity will, through much 
initial imperfection, and through 
many changes, struggle upwards and 
onwards in development, until, at 
last, it shall be found complete in 
Him, and the pre-ordained purpose 
of the Absolute be completely ful- 
filled. 

Il. The Personal Lesson. “With 
God,” said Tocqueville, “each one 
counts for one.” Each one of us is 
a responsible, moral being, perfected, 
purified, tested, and found faithful, 
is not machine-made, he must be 
grown; he is the product of evolu- 
tion; and, for the purposes of evo- 
lution, he must emerge triumphant 
from resistance, as the blade of 
wheat emerges triumphant from clay 
and stones. That this educative 
operation of the will of the Father- 
Spirit may be effected, man is, by 
the determinate foreknowledge of 
God, a composite being. He pos- 
sesses an inferior animal nature, a 
lower region of appetite, perception, 
imagination, tendency, and so on; in 
other words, to carry on the analogy 
used by our Lord, there is a reverse 
side to the coin. Obviously, if we 
concentrate all our attention on the 
reverse side of the coin, we are apt 
to forget that the king’s image is on 
the other side. We can only see one 
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side at a time; and while we gaze at 
the reverse side, and the other side 
is hidden, doubt, depression, pessi- 
mism, are the inevitable result. What 
is the moral of the analogy? It is 
this: the inevitable inaccuracy of 
human judgments; the need for cau- 
tion in our verdicts. 

1. As to ourselves. Remember, 
you cannot see both sides of the coin 
at once. 

2. In our judgments of others. 
Here again, remember, we cannot see 
both sides of the coin at once, and 
therefore our judgments are literally 
one-sided. 

Ill. The Practical Lesson. “Whose 
is this image and superscription?” 
asks the Head of humanity of the 
human items that make up the race. 
A recognition of the truth underlying 
the question would prove to be the 
golden key which would unlock all 
the great social problems of the age. 
I believe that all the prominent evils 
which degrade humanity would pass 
away before it, and the kingdoms of 
the world would become the king- 
doms of our Lord.—Archdeacon 
Wilberforce. 


Formalism. 


“Woe unto you, scribes!”—Matthew 
23325. 


I. What Is the Explanation of this 
Unwonted Severity of Our Blessed 
Lord? Why was the whole tone of 
His ordinary addresses so entirely 
altered? The answer is given in the 
words of the text. In that solemn 
sentence the verdict of God Almighty 
is recorded upon the whole race of 
Pharisees, “Ye make clean the out- 
side of the cup and of the platter.” 
The heart of these professors was 
not right with God. They responded 
to the calls of public charity, but no 
true love for God and man reigned 
in their souls. 


From this hypocrisy our Lord re- 
volted with the united strength of 
His human and Divine nature. He 
made one last effort to save them 
from themselves, to reveal the truth 
to their blinded hearts, to snatch 
them back from the abyss which 
was already opening to receive 
them. 

Il. How Was It That These Phari- 
sees Could Descend to Such Depths 
of Iniquty? There was, no doubt, 
a time in the lives of these Pharisees 
when they were conscious of heavy- 
enly aspirations—a blessed spring- 
tide of the soul when refreshing 
showers descended from on high to 
quicken the good seed which had 
been sown in their hearts. They 
shrank, however, from the sacrifices 
by which real holiness could be at- 
tained. They held back from the 
free surrender of their heart to 
God. They were afraid of the an- 
swer which might be returned if they 
inquired of their Father in heaven, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” So Satan took advantage of 
their indecision, and suggested an 
easier method by which the favour 
of heaven could be attained. Under 
the guidance of this master-teacher 
of deceit they renounced the rugged 
pathway of inward self-denial, and 
turned into the smoother road of 
external obedience. 

Ill. The Temptation of Com- 
pounding for Inward Sin by Correct- 
ness of Outward Conduct will press 
most heavily upon those who, with- 
out any real change of heart, have 
come to be considered religious. 
They have great doubts whether 
they are really religious, whether 
they are ready to die and appear be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ. 
Yet they shrink from so humbling 
themselves as to acknowledge the 
false foundation on which their 
spiritual fabric has been raised. 
Their character for godliness is too 
precious a possession to be lightly 
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abandoned. So, instead of falling 
down on their knees and praying God 
Almighty to create in them a clean 
heart and renew a right spirit within 
them, they direct all their efforts to 
preserving the appearance of good- 
ness, are mere miserable counterfeits, 
so the process goes on very easily 
and very surely under the crafty 
guidance of the master-spirit of de- 
ceit. Conscience is soothed, the still 
small voice is silenced, and unless the 
Spirit of God arrest their downward 
course they become at last like 
whited sepulchres—all is well on the 
outside; they are fair and spotless 
in the eye of man. But within there 
is no love for God, no warmth of 
self-sacrifice, no sorrow for sin, no 
enthusiasm for their Lord, no grow- 
ing religious life—only the cold chill 
of death, the second death—the death 
of the soul!—G, H. Wilkinson. 


Men, a Tomb, or a Temple. 


“Ve are like unto whited sepul- 
chres.’—Matthew 23:27. 

“Ve are the temple of the living 
God.’—2 Corinthians 6: 16. 


Both these utterances are addressed 
to men. In the first Jesus Christ 
says to the unreal, hypocritical, de- 
praved, “Ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres ;” in the second Paul says 
to men that were renewed in heart 
and true to Christ as their Saviour 
and King, “Ye are the temple of the 
living God.” 

Our capacities of virtue and of vice, 
of joy and of sorrow, are such that 
a commonplace destiny is impossible 
to us. The full development of our 
natures will ultimately make us saints 
or devils—our lasting abode and 
sphere consequently will be either 
heaven or hell. Hence such intense 
contrasts as a sanctuary and a sep- 
ulchre can be appropriately used of 
man. The contrasts here suggested 


in these figures, between the sinful 
and the holy, between such as Christ 
rebuked and such as Paul exhorted, 
are very clear and instructive. 

I. There Is Darkness Contrasted 
with Light. The sepulchre is dark. 
No light penetrates the massive stones 
or the cold earth, or the thick turf 
that cover the dead. And no light is 
needed there. The beams of noon 
could not brighten the eye of the 
dead, the splendour of sunrise could 
not move their heart. But the tem- 
ple is light. As it stood on Mount 
Moriah it was bathed daily in light; 
at its dedication the mystic light 
that filled the house was so brilliant 
that the priests had to withdraw, and 
evermore the Shekinah gleamed in 
the place of the Holies. 

There is darkness in the men whom 
Christ condemned by comparing them 
to sepulchres. There is the darkness 
of ignorance. When in our sinful- 
ness we are ignorant of our high- 
born natures—of the claims of our 
fellow-men upon us—of our rela- 
tionship to God—of the power and 
worth of the love of Christ, then 
have we darkness, as the darkness of 
the tomb resting on our intellect and 
heart. There is the darkness of un- 
happiness. When we are unhappy 
because we are morose, or selfish, or 
fearful, or despairing, then are we 
beset with gloom, as the gloom of 
the grave. The exterior of the sep- 
ulchres to which Jesus likened the 
men he addressed was yearly whit- 
ened with a chalk, and thus looked 
cheerful and even pleasing. But the 
interior of those sepulchres not less 
than those of the most uncared-for 
and neglected graves was repulsive 
and dark. So the apparent pleasures 
of the sinful, and the professed piety 
of the godless is but a superficial 
light. There is light in the men 
whom Paul encouraged by compar- 
ing them to the temple. There is 
the light of knowledge. He knows 
that his own soul is of more worth 
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than a world; he knows that all men 
are his brethren; he knows that God 
is his Father, and Christ his Re- 
deemer. “I know in whom I have 
believed,” &c. There is the light of 
joy. The belief in pardon, the con- 
sciousness of rest, the experiences of 
triumph, the inspirations of hope, the 
communion with the Christ, all are 
as the light, sometimes most over- 
powering, of the Shekinah in the 
temple. 

In regarding the characters brought 
before us by Jesus Christ and Paul 
here, we notice— 

Il. There Is a Corruption in Con- 
trast with Purity. The interior of 
the sepulchre is the scene of loath- 
some, all-conquering corruption. The 
Saviour’s simple words are enough, 
“full of dead men’s bones, and of all 
uncleanness.” How different the in- 
terior of the temple! The Levitical 
law contained most stringent rules 
for intense cleanliness there. Every 
court and altar, the dress and person 
of every priest and worshipper must 
be scrupulously cleansed and _ thor- 
oughly pure. Whilst the sinful man 
often utters impure words, cherishes 
unholy thoughts, nurses evil desires, 
and so is corrupt, the renewed man 
will let no “corrupt communication 
proceed out of his mouth”; will seek 
“to bring into captivity every thought 
to Christ’—will be “renewed in his 
mind,” and “born again.” The sep- 
ulchre Christ said was “beautiful 
outward”; and so many an unreal, 
depraved life may for a little while 
appear. But only the Christ-taught, 
Christ-redeemed will have within the 
living purity of which the temple is 
the emblem. 

In the characters brought before 
us— 

Ill. There Is Evidence of the 
Presence and Power of Satan in 
Contrast with Evidence of the Pres- 
ence and Power of God. Every 
sepulchre is a striking and solemn 
sign of the power and presence of 


Satan. Sin brought death into the 
world. All the corruption, all the 
loathsomeness, all the gloom of the 
grave is not of God, but of Satan. 
So every sinful man is an evidence 
of the presence and power of Satan. 
He is an evidence of Satan’s power 
to mar, to ruin, God’s fairest crea- 
tion. Christ says to such, as though 
it were easy to detect the family 
resemblance, to hear the family 
voice, and mark the family expres- 
sion, “Ye are of your father, the 
devil.” 

The temple was a striking and sol- 
emn sign of the presence and power 
of God. It was reared at His sug- 
gestion; His was the plan of the 
building; to Him was it dedicated. 
It was His meeting-place with man. 
So such men as Paul wrote to 


at Corinth are results of God’s 
grace, are manifestations of His 
glory. 

In conclusion, let us remember 


that these sepulchres may become 
sanctuaries; moral tombs can be 
transformed to temples. 

Are men dark, dark in ignorance 
and joylessness? He whose life is 
the Light of men can impart truth 
and rest. 

Are men corrupt? He who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, is the One 
whose blood cleanseth from all sin. 

Are they signs of the presence and 
power of Satan? He whom we 
preach has said, ““When a strong man 
armed keepeth his palace, his goods 
are in peace; but when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, he 
taketh from him all his armour 
wherein he trusted, and divideth his 
spoil.” Jesus Christ is the Stronger 
One. He is the Resurrection and 
the Life, and He can transform; for 
He has transformed countless sepul- 
chres into sanctuaries—taking from 
human nature all that has made it 
like a tomb, and giving it all that can 
make it like a temple—Urijah 
Thomas. 
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Useful Mediocrity. 


“And unto one he gave five tal- 
ents, to another two, and to another 
one.”’—Matthew 25: 15. 


Taking a man’s talents to represent 
the sum of his abilities, opportunities, 
and privileges, let us see what we can 
learn from a consideration of the 
character and work of the man who 
had two talents. The servants who 
had one and five talents bestowed 
upon them could doubtless teach us 
much; each is a typical and repre- 
sentative character. But it will suf- 
fice now if we limit our meditation 
to the servant who was entrusted 
with two talents. He is the man 
who stands between the highest and 
the lowest. He was not so liberally 
dealt with as the man above him 
with five talents; but on the other 
hand, he has twice as much granted 
to him as the man below him with 
only one talent. This servant with 
the two talents stands as the rep- 
resentative of the mediocre man, the 
man whose abilities and opportuni- 
ties are neither so many as some 
others enjoy, nor so few as multi- 
tudes have to be contented with. 
Such~a man’s character and work 
are worthy of study. Consider: 


I. The Numerousness of Men 
with Two Talents. They constitute 
the majority of mankind. This is 


true as regards the possession of 
intellectual gifts. Men of distinct 
genius are few. Five talents in this 
respect have been granted but now 
and then, here and there. Shake- 
speare in literature, Raphael in art, 
Chrysostom in the pulpit, Newton in 
science, Edison in invention—such 
as these are five-talented men, and 
how rarely such brilliant stars appear 
in the crowded firmament of life! 


For few may wield the power 
Whose spells uplift or thrill; 
The barrier, fixed yet fine, 
We may not cross at will. 


And on the other hand, among nor- 
mal men and women, the one-talented 
are comparatively few. 

So again in regard to opportuni- 
ties. Take, for example, opportuni- 
ties of influencing others. A few 
people have wide scope and weighty 
chances. The popular preacher who 
attracts a congregation numbered by 
thousands; the statesman who, when 
he speaks, addresses a listening em- 
pire; the successful writer whose 
books march out of publishers’ estab- 
lishments in battalions—such as these 
are men of five talents, so far as 
influence is concerned; and they are 
not a multitude. Contrasting with 
them are the people whose circle of 
associates is limited. The lonely set- 
tler in a new colony who scarce sees 
a neighbour’s face once in a month; 
the sailor who can meet only the 
same dozen shipmates each day dur- 
ing a long voyage; the invalid im- 
prisoned in the sickroom—all such 
have but one talent in the way of 
influence. But the mass of mankind 
come under none of these cate- 
gories. They are ordinary human 
beings meeting with and influencing 
an average number of people; in this 
respect they have two talents. 

Take again the matter of advan- 
tages. We think naturally of the 
advantage of wealth, and the same 
truth holds good. Millionaires— 
men of five talents in regard to 
wealth—are rare. To most men 
Agur’s desire has been granted; 
they have neither poverty nor riches. 
The great middle class, people of 
two talents in the matter of wealth, 
are the strength of the nation and of 
the Church. So in regard to the ad- 
vantage of education, A small num- 
ber are privileged to go through a 
university career, and not many 
nowadays are absolutely illiterate. 
Most people have just two talents, so 
far as educational advantages are 
concerned. And in every depart- 
ment and sphere of life the same 
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truth can be demonstrated; two- 
talented men constitute by far the 
largest section of humanity. 

Consider : 

Il. The Temptations of the Two- 
Talented Man. Now, to test and try 
his servants was the evident purpose 
of the “lord” who distributed the 
talents; and the testing for the man 
with two talents would come both 
from the servant above him, with 
five talents, and the servant below 
him with one. The two-talented ser- 
vant would be tempted to be envious 
of the man with five talents. And it 
is this temptation to envy and covet- 
ousness to which the mediocre man 
is always exposed. He is tempted to 
murmur as he looks around him: “If 
only I had A’s intellectual gifts, 
what would I not do! If only I had 
B’s opportunities! If only I had C’s 
wealth! In a word, if only I had 
five talents instead of these con- 
temptible two—what furore I would 
make in the world!” Now, all such 
cankering envy must be resolutely 
evicted from the mind of the two- 
talented man. The last command- 
ment of the decalogue has an appli- 
cation for all who are thus moder- 
ately endowed. Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s—talents. 

III. The Value of the Man with 
Two Talents. Such verily are the 
‘backbone of the Church and society. 

Let the army of the two-talented, 
therefore, do their duty and exercise 
their gifts, even if they are conscious 
that theirs are only mediocre powers; 
for it would be disastrous, indeed, if 
such withdrew from service and hid 
their Lord’s money. “Occupy till I 
come,” is the Master’s word—Her- 
bert Windross. 


Pilate Washing His Hands. 


“Pilate . . . took water, and washed 
his hands before the multitude, say- 
ing, | am innocent of the blood of 


this just person: see ye to tt.’— 
Matthew 27:24. 


I. The First Point to Notice Is 
the Vain Plea for Wrongdoing. Pi- 
late excused himself to himself on 
the ground that policy and self-de- 
fence forced him to his act. He 
could say “I am innocent” because he 
said, “I am obliged to connive at this 
crime.” Though in his case the plea 
is for a gigantic sin, and in our case 
it may be for a comparatively small 
one, the same sort of thing is being 
said by us continually. 

There is nothing necessary for a 
man which he can only get or keep 
by tampering with conscience. There 
are two things needful for us: God 
and righteousness; and there is no 
third. 

And in another way, the pleading 
of compulsion from without, as an 
excuse for evil, is evidently vain; 
because no man and no thing can 
force us to do wrong. We know, in 
each specific case, that, however 
strong the temptation may have been, 
we could have resisted it if we would, 
and that therefore the yielding to it 
was our act and ours only. 

II. Notice Here the Possibility of 
Entire Self-Deception. This man 
had managed to persuade himself, in 
a very rotten plea, that he was en- 
tirely free from guilt in his act. And 
the fact that the man who did the 
most awful of crimes—though per- 
haps he was not the most guilty— 
could do it with the profession, 
to some extent sincere, of inno- 
cence, may teach us very solemn les- 
sons. 

You can persuade yourself that 
almost any wrong thing is right, if 
only you desire to do so. Inclination 
can silence conscience. The rush of 
passion can silence conscience. The 
very stress of daily life tends to 
weaken the power of pronouncing 
moral judgment on the things that 
we are doing. We all have sins alto- 
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gether unsuspected by ourselves. 
There are plenty of us that do just 
as Pilate—who condemned himself 
in saying, “I am innocent of the 
blood.” 

Ill. Notice How Here We Get 
an Illustration of the Impossibility of 
Wriggling Out of Responsibility. It 
is very interesting to observe how 
the parties concerned—the conspira- 
tors, if I may say so—in this great 
tragedy try to shuffle the blame off 
their own shoulders and to place it 
on others. If there is anything a 
man’s own, of which he cannot get 
rid, it is the burden of responsibility 
for his acts, and the inheritance of 
their consequences. 

IV. Note the Contrast Between 
Present and Future Estimates of Our 
Acts. Pilate probably went back to 
Cesarea after the feast, thinking 
that he had got well out of what 


threatened to be an awkward busi- 
ness; and in all likelihood he never 
thought any more, either about that 
strange Prisoner, or about that 
stormy session in the Hall of Judg- 
ment. We have not to measure his 
guilt. It depends upon his knowl- 
edge, and his knowledge was very 
slight. But, for all that, one cannot 
help thinking of the shock of sur- 
prise which struck him when he 
passed beyond life, and ceased to be 
a governor and a judge, and stood 
at the bar of the Man whom he had 
condemned. 

The same reversal of present and 
future estimates will come about 
with many of us. “That fierce light 
which” flashes from the “throne” 
will show the seaminess of many a 
life which looks fairly well by the 
candle-light of this present—A. Mac- 
laren, 
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Personal Experience. 


“She felt that she was healed.”— 
Mark 5:29. 


All Christians have to be witnesses, 
to be living testimonies, that they 
have become connected with the 
eternal fountains, and are no longer 
in need of supply from inferior 


streams, 
I. What a Marvellous Picture 
This Is! But there is a counter side, 


shall we say a corroborative side, 
strongly and perfectly confirming the 
woman’s own feeling. You have it 
in the very next verse; that is to 
say, Mark 5:30, “And Jesus, imme- 
diately knowing in himself that virtue 
hadugoneyout of him...” ‘There 
you have the double picture: the 
woman knew she had received some- 
thing, and Jesus that He had given 
something; with that double testi- 
mony who shall stand up and deny 
it in either of its aspects? This 
mystery of intercommunication is 
going on all the day, the outgoing 
of faith, the incoming of healing. 
That is the gracious mystery, and in 
that mystery we ought to live and 
grow and become quite strong. Min- 
isters surely know when virtue has 
gone out of them. There are ser- 
mons that cost nothing; there are dis- 
courses that are delivered from the 
lips; there is a fluent ignorance. 
There are sermons that tear the soul 
as they come out of it—the upper 
side of that marvellous demoniacal 
possession. It may be quite possible 
for persons to preach and to lose 
nothing, but if they lose nothing they 
gain nothing. That is the solemn and 
all but tragical mystery. Jesus Christ 
gave himself; He turned His own 
soul into wisdom, parable, gospel in- 
vitation, and feast of mercy. What 


wonder that He lived but a little 
time when the drain or the strain 
upon Him was so exhausting? 

Il. What a Wonderful Testimony 
we find in the first Epistle of John, 
chapter one, and the opening of the 
chapter, “That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the world of 
life ...that which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you.” 
Had they no personally original re- 
marks to make? None. How did 
they preach? By telling what they 
knew; not by telling what somebody 
else knew. That is _ preaching, 
preaching that cannot be put down; 
not preaching in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but in the 
power of the Spirit and the demon- 
stration of the omnipotent grace of 
the Cross. 

Ill. Have We Touched the Sa- 
viour? If so, why not say so? why 
not be personal witnesses to a Divine 
experience? If we only have what 
the books have given us, all that we 
have can be taken away from our 
hearts; but if the Spirit itself bear 
witness with our spirits that we are 
the children of God, then our reli- 
gion, if I may say so, is treasured 
where moth and rust do not corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal. 

This also is the true strength. If 
we have our salvation only in our 
memory we may lose it at any mo- 
ment. Salvation is not a recollection 
only, it is a present experience, it is 
the joy of the morning, it is the 
crown of the noonday. This is true 
joy—what we ourselves have felt and 
known and seen and handled.—Joseph 
Parker. 
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The Mother of Jesus, 


; “And, behold, thou shalt conceive 
im thy womb, and bring forth a son, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus.” 
—Luke 1:31. 


1. There has been a large recoil 
of unbelief from these first chapters 
of Matthew and Luke. How comes 
it, many ask, if this be any proper 
history of facts, that it is made up 
so largely of poetic material? (1) 
First, we must observe, there is a 
great facility of verse in the Hebrew 
and Syriac tongues, so that minds 
but a very little excited almost nat- 
urally break into the couplet form 
of utterance. (2) Next, the Incar- 
nation itself is an event so conspicu- 
ous and glorious that everybody 
knowing it ought to be taken by 
some great mental commotion, lifted 
by some unwonted inspiration. (3) 
Furthermore, I will even dare to 
aver that the manner of this Incar- 
nation-story is natural, and is cast 
in a form of the strongest possible 
self-affirmation. It comes to pass in 
just the only way conceivable or 
credible. 2. At this point my subject, 
which is Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
takes a most remarkable turn. Sud- 
denly she drops out of improvising, 
out of song and singing joy, into a 
very nearly total and dumb silence; 
giving us to hear no spoken word 
again, save in a very few syllables, 
and but twice in her whole after- 
life. Not by the poverty of her na- 
ture is she silent. Self-retention is 
the almost infallible token of a 
strong, deep character. 3. Jesus, a 
Man thirty years old, goes to 
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a wedding. And there we are let 
into a new chapter, at the very 
hinge of His public life, and the new 
relation He is to have to His mother. 
No reprimand, however, in His 
words to her, “Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?”, save under the 
English idiom. 4. Look now for a 
moment at the home-basis Mary has 
provided for Jesus in the prosecution 
of His ministry. We see His moth- 
er’s family all engaged for Him and 
with Him, and even if they do not 
believe in Him, they will stick fast 
by Him, we can see, in divinest and 
most faithful love. 5. Mary’s be- 
haviour at the cross fitly ends her 
story. She “stood’—a word of 
strong composure. Doubtless she re- 
members the words of Simeon— 
“Yea, a sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also.” But there she 
stands, in the beloved disciple’s com- 
pany, holding fast the decencies of 
sorrow, as if the proprieties of the 
worlds were upon her. How long 
after this she lived we do not know. 
But we could most easily believe that 
when her mind was opened at the 
Pentecost, to the meaning of her 
Son’s great mission, she was at once 
so astounded and exalted by the aw- 
ful height of her relationship, that 
her soul took wing in the uplift of 
her felt affinity with the Highest, and 
was gone! But we have no such tra- 
ditions. 6. Her disappearing from us, 
however, does not bring her story 
to an end; it only prepares our final 
appearing to her, on a higher plane of 
life, where she will most assuredly 
be the centre of a higher feeling 
than some of us may have imagined. 
Probably there was never any cre- 
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ated being of all the created worlds 
put in such honour as this woman, 
chosen to be the Lord’s mother; all 
the more truly our mother, that, 
from her begins the new-born human 
race. “Hail, thou highly favoured!” 
“Blessed art thou among women.’— 
Horace Bushnell. 


Love of the Cradle. 


“She brought forth her first-born 
son and... laid him in a manger.” 
=—Puker2: 7. 


The Church has ever held that in 
all the estate of His Humiliation— 
in the whole sad three and thirty 
years of His earthly life, our Lord 
offered up an atoning sacrifice. He 
suffered life as well as death for us. 
But a great saint and doctor has 
well reminded us that we are ready 
to be so dazzled by the love of the 
Cross that we often forget the love 
of the Cradle. We forget that our 
Lord endured the weakness of death 
and the weakness of infancy no less. 
He whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain did not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb, In this He descended 
to the farthest depths of humility. 
He spared himself no ignoble cir- 
cumstance. He came to us in the 
winter death of nature. He was 
laid in a manger because there was 
no room for Him in the inn—He 
who died to open the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. Of a verity 
the ox knew his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib, but Israel did not 
know, His people did not consider. 
Christ from the beginning emptied 
himself. He devised liberal things 
for His people. He was liberal of 
the co-eternal and co-equal glory 
which He had with the Father before 
all the worlds. He was liberal of 
His own humility and weariness and 
sufferings. What more could He 


have done for His vineyard that He 
has not done? 

I. It is well for us as the Christ- 
mas season comes round to bend our 
thoughts to the love of the Cradle, 
if it were only for the reason that 
we are called to follow Christ rather 
in His progress towards the Cross 
than in His endurance thereon. The 
love of the Cradle rather than the 
love of the Cross finds its reflection 
in Christian lives just now, and is 
the chief means by which His earthly 
kingdom stands and is spread. Once 
it was otherwise, and it may be oth- 
erwise again. There was the glorious 
age of the martyrs, and the blood 
of the martyrs may again be the 
seed of the Church. Indeed, it is 
but yesterday since men and women 
died for Him in a strong agony like 
His own. But for most of us now 
the lesson is spoken from the Cradle. 
What did Christ do for us in His 
first advent? 

(1) First of all He came to dwell 
among us. He did not merely visit 
His people. At Nazareth He took 
up His abode among them. It is 
coming home to the heart of His 
Church that in this our Lord must 
be followed. It is good to visit the 
outcast and the poor, but they will 
never be brought back by visits. It 
is only as Christian men and women, 
who might live in the peace and 
comfort of congenial surroundings, 
deliberately make up their minds to 
forsake these and share the lot of 
those whom they go forth to seek by 
day and by night, month after month, 
and year after year, that the world 
may be won. 

(2) Again, He teaches us that to 
be great in His service we must take 
the road of humility and of a pe- 
culiar humility. We have to empty 
ourselves in measure, not merely of 
our sins, but of things which, were 
the state of the world different, might 
lawfully be our pride. 
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(3) Once more, we must follow 
Him in consenting to be despised. 
All His experience in this life, from 
the Manger to the Tree, was an ex- 
perience of scorn. We can put our 
fingers on one incident after an- 
other, and say, ‘“That was scorn.” 
The fashion of His cross, the purple 
He wore, the sceptre in His hand— 
all these were meant in scorn. But 
the closer we read the history, the 
more we shall see that He bore re- 
proach all the way, and still His 
faithful servants in proportion to 
their fidelity will encounter the cold 
disdain of the world. 

Il. With All This the Temper of 
Christmas Is Peculiarly the Temper 
of Hope. And why? Because 
Christmas reminds us that He has 
intervened. He said in the days of 
His flesh, “Which of you intending 
to build a tower sitteth not down 
first and counteth the cost whether 
he have sufficient to finish it?” On 
Christmas Day He began visibly to 
build the tower. He has ever since 
laid stone upon stone, and His pur- 
pose is to finish it. This is the 
Christmas hope, and it is peculiarly 
needed in these days as a cordial for 
drooping spirits. 

In Worcester Cathedral there is 
a grave with one word inscribed, 
“Miserremus.” Who was it that died 
broken-hearted? The question was 
long unanswered. It turned out that 
the word was on the tomb of Thomas 
Maurice, a kindly, gentle old man, 
whose heart was broken by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, which extin- 
guished the last hope of the exiled 
family to which he most faithfully 
adhered. He cherished his dream of 
allegiance as the one secret of his 
blameless life, and was eager to rest 
in a nameless grave if only the stone 
should witness by a single word to 
his undying loyalty. But no Chris- 
tian need ever go to his grave in de- 
spair of the kingdom of Christ.—W. 
Robertson Nicoll. 


Second Christmas Day. 


“Let us go even unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing which is come to 
pass.”’—Luke 2: 15-18. 


And what can better befit us than 
to do as these shepherds did? 

I. They Received the Heavenly 
Manifestation with Becoming Rever- 
ence and Awe. When “the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about 
them, they were sore afraid.” They 
instantly thought of God, and re- 
ferred the whole thing to its proper 
Divine source. A right mind and 
a right learning see God in every- 
thing, and behold in the commonest 
ongoings of the universe the mani- 
festations of eternal Power and God- 
head, as energetic in character, and 
as wonderful in results, as the set- 
ting up of the stars on high, or the 
calling forth of the world from its 
nothingness. It sees in every light 
that shines from heaven the herald 
of present Deity, and is ready to fall 
down in holy reverence at every new 
signal from the sky, as verily the 
forthcoming of the Almighty Creator 
and King of the universe, before 
whom every knee should bow, and 
every tongue confess, with trembling 
adoration. But we need especially to 
know and feel that it is the same 
dreadful Majesty that approaches us 
in the proclamation of the Christ. 
For where the gospel speaks, there 
God and His angels are. 

Il. The Shepherds Believed What 
the Heavenly Messenger Told Them. 
Their ready persuasion in this re- 
spect also serves to show how self- 
evidencing the true gospel is to 
minds that are wunprejudiced and 
really open to it. Its obstructions 
are ethical. Its absence in those to 
whom the Gospel is faithfully 
preached is not the result of the ab- 
sence of sufficient demonstration, but 
of the absence of heart and will to 
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be convinced, and to own allegiance 
to the truth, Men have intuition 
enough on this subject to do away 
with dialectics. 

Ill. The Shepherds Diligently Im- 
proved the Light They Received. 
They were not satisfied with the 
mere hearing of the new-born Sa- 
viour, but must needs go and see 
what had occurred. Faith is an ac- 
tive principle. It cannot know of a 
Saviour and not go in search of 
Him. Let the impediments be what 
they may, it will on. There is a 
most important sense in which He is 
still here. He is in His word, in His 
sacraments, in His Church. This is 
now the Bethlehem to which we must 
go to seek Him. 

IV. The Shepherds Were Amply 
Rewarded for Their Pains. They 
found the Saviour whom the angel 
announced. LEarnestly seeking, they 
also joyfully find. 

V. The Shepherds, Having Found 
the Christ Themselves, Freely Con- 
fessed Him Before the World. 
“When they had seen, they made 
known abroad the saying which was 
told them concerning this child.” 
Christianity deals with men as in- 
dividuals. But man is a social be- 
ing, and social results must neces- 
sarily follow from the intense im- 
pulses which faith kindles in the in- 
dividual soul. And as our existence 
must needs affect others, so our per- 
sonal experiences also have relations, 
and are meant to have effects, beyond 
our individual selves. 

VI. The Shepherds Returned to 
Their Flocks Glorifying God. True 
religion was not meant to take men 
away from the ordinary pursuits of 
life, but to go with us into them, to 
consecrate them, and to give us new 
comforts in them.—J. A. Seiss. 


Christ Lost and Found. 


“Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrawing.’—Luke 2: 48. 


What a touch of nature! It is 
Mary, not Joseph, who says this. 
Nothing could be more mother-like. 
No wonder that these parents were 
in grief. To miss a child is a great 
trouble: few troubles are heavier. 
Doubly afflictive, then, must it have 
been for Mary and Joseph to lose 
such a son as Jesus. A spiritual ap- 
plication may be made of this inci- 
dent. 

I. We May Lose Christ. Some do. 
They “run well” but are “hindered.” 
Their goodness is “as the morning 
cloud.” How comes it to pass that 
men lost Christ? 

By Leaving God’s House. It was 
when Mary and Joseph departed from 
the temple that they lost Jesus. Ir- 
regularity and indifference touching 
public worship is fraught with evil. 
Not a few date their declension from 
the hour when they forsook the sanc- 
tuary. It is there that Christ is 
preached, and this is the chief means 
of usefulness. “Faith cometh by 
hearing” rather than by reading. A 
district in Canada has been mentioned 
in which, while there was an average 
supply of Bibles, only one clergyman 
lived, and he was so old that he could 
merely repeat the liturgy once on the 
Sabbath. What was the result? 
There was but a single professor of 
religion to be found in the whole 
locality. 

By Prosperity. A feast was the 
occasion on which Christ’s parents 
lost Him. National rejoicings were 
taking place. This is significant. 
Numbers miss the Master through 
worldly success. “Sorrow is better 
than laughter.” It was when Jeshu- 
run “waxed fat” that he “kicked.” 
David was guilty of murder and 
adultery, not in the days of his ob- 
scurity, but when a mighty mon- 
arch. Demas forsook the apostle, 
“having loved this present world.” 
Poor Sisera was not much the 
better for milk and butter, when 
he so soon after felt the nail and 
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the hammer. A calm at sea may be 
pleasant to gaze at, but does it suit 
mariners? 

By Company. Mary and Joseph 
were with “a company” when they 
lost their son. They had “kinsfolk 
and acquaintance” about them. Ah! 
kinsfolk are not always spiritually 
helpful: “acquaintance” sometimes 
lead to apostasy. Millais has a fa- 
mous picture called “The Black 
Brunswicker,” in which a beautiful 
maiden is trying to keep her lover, a 
young Prussian officer, from going to 
battle. Friends often hinder Christ’s 
soldiers from warring a “good war- 
fare.” Mind your associates! “The 
companion of fools” is very likely to 
become a fool himself, and so “be 
destroyed.” 

Il. We May Find Christ. In God’s 
House. That was where our Lord’s 
parents met with Him again. He 
may be found there still. You may 
not always find eloquence, learning, 
talent in it, but surely you may find 
Christ; if you cannot, it is to the 
shame of the preacher. All minis- 
ters should emulate Moses, whose ob- 
ject was, not to exhibit himself, but 
to lift up the serpent, that Israel 
might be saved. It is an ill day for 
the rulers of the modern synagogue 
when any sorrowing Mary can say, 
“They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have 
laid him.” A pulpit in a continental 
church has a hand of wood out- 
stretched from the front, holding 
forth a cross; an impressive symbol 
for all pastors. 

In God’s Word. How much there 
is of Christ in it! The Bible exalts 
the Saviour. In the Old Testament, 
law, prophet, and psalmist point to 
Him. In the New Testament, evan- 
gelist and apostle delight to speak 
of His glory. “Christ is all and in 
all” as regards Scripture. Rubens 
was so fond of his faithful, affec- 
tionate wife, that he introduced her 
portrait into nearly all his paintings. 


The sacred artists do the same with 
their Lord. 

At the Mercy Seat. 
dwell there. None fail to gain His 
attention, “Grace Abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners” is not only the 
title of John Bunyan’s remarkable 
autobiography, but the welcome in- 
scription on the throne of grace. “He 
delighteth in mercy.” 

Brother, have you lost Christ? 
Find Him again! Do not try to 
satisfy yourself with the husks of 
this world. Seek the heavenly 
manna; you cannot search for it in 
vain—T. R. Stevenson. 


He loves to 


The Ministry of Gratitude. 


“And immediately she arose and 
ministered unto them.’—Luke 4: 39. 


I. The fact that this restored 
woman began at once to minister to 
Christ and to His disciples proves 
the Certainty of Her Cure; and there 
are no better ways of proving the 
thoroughness of our conversion than 
by conduct similar to hers. Suppose 
the patient had lain there and had 
begun to talk about how she felt, 
how much better she was, what a 
strange sensation passed through her 
when the Saviour rebuked the dis- 
ease, and how strangely well she felt; 
yet if she had not risen up, but had 
lain there still, there would have 
been no evidence of her restoration, 
at any rate none that you or I could 
judge of. So when persons tell us 
that they have felt great changes of 
heart, we must see their outward 
ministerings for Christ. If their ac- 
tions be holy, if their lives be puri- 
fied, then shall we know, but not 
till then, that their nature is renewed. 
Suppose this good woman, still lying 
upon her bed, had begun to say, 
“Well, I hope I am healed,” and had 
begun to express some feeble expec- 
tation that one day she would be 
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able to exercise the functions of 
health, we could not have known that 
she was restored. Something more 
was wanted than mere hopes and ex- 
pectations. Note the nature of the 
acts which this restored woman per- 
formed, because they are symbolical 
of the best form of actions by which 
to judge of a person being renewed. 
1. Her duties were humble ones. She 
was probably the head of the house- 
hold, and she began at once to dis- 
charge the duties of a housewife: 
duties unostentatious and common- 
place. Attention to humble duties is 
a better sign of grace than an am- 
bition for lofty and elevated works. 
2. Remember, too, that this good 
woman attended to home duties. She 
did not go down the street a hundred 
yards off to glorify Christ; she, I 
daresay, did that afterwards; but she 
began at home: charity begins there, 
and so should piety. That is the 
best religion which is most at home 
at home. Grace which smiles around 
the family hearth is grace indeed. 3. 
She attended to suitable duties, du- 
ties consistent with her sex and con- 
dition. She did not try to be what 
God had not made her, but did what 
she could. 4. One other point be- 
fore leaving this; these things be- 
come a conclusive proof of grace in 
the heart, when they are voluntarily 
rendered as this good woman’s min- 
istry was. I do not read that she 
was asked to do anything for Christ, 
but it suggested itself to her at once, 


without command or request. Her 
work was done promptly, for “im- 
mediately she arose” and did it, 


Promptness is the soul of obedience. 

II, This woman’s ministry showed 
The Perfection of Her Cure. And, 
beloved, it is one mark of a work of 
grace in the soul when the converted 
man becomes at once a servant of 
Christ. The human theory of moral 
reformations makes time a great ele- 
ment in its operations. If you are 
to reclaim a great offender you must 


win him from one vice first, and then 
from another; you must put him 
through a process of education by 
which he gradually perceives that 
what he has been accustomed to do 
is bad for himself, and wakes up to 
the conviction that honesty and so- 
briety will be the best for his own 
profit. Time is required by the mo- 
ral reformer or he cannot develop 
his plans. He ridicules the idea of 
effecting anything in an hour or two. 

III. Peter’s wife’s mother, in min- 
istering to Christ proved Her Own 
Gratitude. Her acts of hospitality 
were an exhibition of her thankful- 
ness. Brethren, if we want to evi- 
dence our gratitude to Christ we had 
better do it in the same way as she 
did. 

IV. This woman’s ministering to 
Christ proved the Condescension of 
the Physician. He who healed her of 
the fever did not need her to min- 
ister to Him; He who had power to 
heal diseases had certainly power to 
subsist without human ministry. If 
Christ could raise her up, He must 
be omnipotent and Divine; what 
need, then, had He of a woman’s 
service? Yet He condescended to ac- 
cept it. What condescension that He 
should accept ministry from His own 
creatures; what gentleness that He 
so often chose woman’s ministry. He 
came to earth, and the first gar- 
ments of His infancy were wrapped 
about Him by a woman’s hands, and 
here He dwelt till at last He died, 
and holy women bound Him up in 
the cerements of the tomb and laid 
Him in the sepulchre. It seems easy 
enough to believe that the Blessed 
Virgin and Mary Magdalene and 
other holy women were honoured of 
God; but that you, dear sister, should 
be allowed to take a part in His 
service—is not this marvellous? Will 
you not bless Him, and minister with 
the utmost cheerfulness because you 
feel it to be so great a grace?—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 
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Looking for Another Christ. 


“Art thou he that should come, or 
look we for another ?”—Luke 7:19, 


There are times when, through the 
disappointments and failures of our 
personal religious lives, it may be 
necessary to look for another Christ 
than the Christ we have already 
known. 1. There are some who have 
been restless for months, perhaps for 
years, about their sin. They have 
appealed to Christ again and again, 
and the peace of Christ has not come 
to them. They are tempted to put 
this question. Christ may reply by 
pointing them to the great triumphs 
of His mercy by which they are sur- 
rounded. Go to Christ with all your 
troubles, and with a clear and vivid 
remembrance of His death, and you 
cannot put this question. 2. There 
are some who feel that their Chris- 
tian life has not had the power and 
brightness they hoped for. This, 
also, often arises from a defective 
knowledge of Christ. Perhaps you 
have forgotten that He is not only 
a Saviour, but a Prince, and that you 
must accept His law as the rule of 
your life, and strive to get His will 
done on earth as the will of God is 
done in heaven. 3. This question may 
be suggested by the general condition 
and history of the world. A large 
part of the world is still unsaved: 
the misery Jesus came to console still 
largely unconsoled. Do you look for 
another Christ? Can the contents of 
His revelation be anyhow enriched? 
Can there be more careful warnings, 
more glorious promises, more com- 
passion, more gentleness and beauty, 
than there are in Him and His Gos- 
pel? 4. We do not look for the 
coming of another Christ, but the 
Christ whom we know will come in 
another form, to complete in power 
and majesty the work which He be- 
gan in weakness and in shame.—R. 
W. Dale. 


Christianity and Woman. 


“And certain women, which had 
been healed of evil spirits and in- 
firmities, etc.’—Luke 8: 2-3. 


We have seen (ch. 2: 36-38) that 
woman, in the person of Anna, wel- 
comed the infant Saviour to the 
world; it was most fitting that she 
should do so, for Christianity and 
womanhood have had a very close 
relationship, and undoubtedly will 
have even to the end. 

I. What Christianity Owes to 
Woman. 1. Its Divine Author and 
the Object of its worship was, ‘“‘As 
concerning the flesh,’ born of a 
woman (Gal. 4:4). The Son of 
God was, in a true and important 
sense, the “Son of Mary.” 2. He 
owed the care and the training of 
His childhood to a human mother. 
3. He received, during His active 
life, the generous provision of min- 
istering women (see text) ; these, out 
of “their substance,’ supplied His 
necessities. 4. He found some of His 
best disciples and of His most faith- 
ful attendants in women (Matt. 27: 
65). 5. He had the comfort of the 
near presence of three devoted women 
in His last agonies (John 19:25). 
Closer to Him in that awful hour 
than the ruthless soldier and the 
taunting enemy, rendering Him a si- 
lent and sorrowful but not unvalued 
sympathy, stood three women who 
toved Him for all that He was in 
himself and for all He had been to 
them. 6. Last at the cross, women 
were first at the sepulchre (ch. 23: 
55, 56; 24:1). 7. Women were 
united with the apostles in the upper 
room, waiting and praying for the 
further manifestation of the Lord 
after His ascension (Acts 1:14). 8. 
The apostle of the Gentiles owed 
much to women in his abundant and 
fruitful labours (Phil. 4:3). 9. 
From that time to this, women have 
been rendering valuable service to 
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the cause of Jesus Christ: the mother 
of Augustine, the mother of the 
Wesleys, and many hundred more 
have, by their holy and faithful moth- 
erhood, done signal service to the 
Gospel. In these later days, moved 
by the Spirit of God, women have, 
by their writings and by their “proph- 
esyings,” effected great things for 
the furtherance of the truth as it is 
in Jesus Christ. And it is right that 
it should be so; for we have to con- 
sider— 

Il. What Woman Owes to Chris- 
tianity. 1. We know what barbarism 
does, and fails to do, for women. 2. 
We know also what Greek and Ro- 
man civilisation did, and failed to do, 
for her; in how unsatisfactory a con- 
dition it left her; how completely it 
failed to raise her to her true spir- 
itual dignity. We know what Chris- 
tianity has done and is doing for her. 
(1) Jesus Christ taught and enforced 
the transcendent value of every hu- 
man soul. (2) He admitted women 
into His kingdom on the same terms 
on which He received men: “In Him 
is neither male nor female.” (3) 
He gave to women a sphere of hon- 
ourable service in His kingdom; not 
only (as above) accepting their lov- 
ing ministry for himself, but for His 
disciples also. (4) Influenced in- 
creasingly by these ideas, the Church 
of Christ has been giving to woman 
a place of growing honour and use- 
fulness; it has made her the full 
helpmeet and equal companion of 
man; it has opened for her the gate- 
way of knowledge and influence; it 
has placed her on the highest seat to 
receive its respect, its affection, its 
service. We may look at— 

Ill. The Special Contributions 
Which Woman May Render. 1. 
When not bound by domestic ties, 
she can offer, as these women did, 
of her worldly substance. 2. She 
can minister, as man cannot, to the 
sick and suffering; she has a gentle 


touch of hand and a tenderness and 
patience of spirit for which we look 
to man in vain. 3. She can train the 
child in the home, and, by giving to 
him or her the earliest and deepest 
impressions concerning Divine love, 
prepare for noblest work in after- 
years in various fields of holy serv- 
ice—Henry Cotterill. 


Various Touches. 
“Who touched me?”—Luke 8: 45. 


1. There is the  unbeliever’s 
“touch,” like the impious touch of the 
soldiers who nailed the Saviour to 
the cross of Calvary. How many 
there are that rudely and profanely 
handle the Person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: they cannot leave Him alone: 
yet even while they “touch” Him, 
they only so “touch” Him as to bring 
judgment and condemnation upon 
their own souls, because the “touch” 
is the sacrilegious touch of unbelief. 
The Philistines were bold enough to 
touch the ark, but they found there 
was death in the touch. 2. Then 
again, there is the cold “touch” of 
the critic. He is not profane: he is 
not irreverent: he is simply critical. 
The character of Christ is the object 
in which they are performing their 
experiments. 3. Then again, there 
is the fashionable “touch,’ which is 
much more common. Those who give 
this “touch” to our Lord are to be 
found in all our churches and places 
of worship, not unfrequently, prob- 
ably once in a week; they have got 
their tribute to pay, and they pay it. 
Society expects it of them. 4. Then 
there is the formalists’ “touch,” 
where the “touch” is everything, but 
the “touched” nothing! What is the 
most proper way of saluting Him 
whom you recognise as your Saviour? 
How are you best to arrest His at- 
tention? Form, form, form, from 
beginning to end. 5. There is one 
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way in which a larger number of 
persons seem to “touch” Him with- 
out receiving any help than in any 
other. It is the “touch” of indiffer- 
ence. There are many people who 
are no critics: they won’t give them- 
selves the trouble for that. They 
will not be unbelievers: they will not 
be at the pains to be infidels. These, 
then, my dear friends, are some of 
the different ways in which we may 
“touch” Christ, and yet get no heal- 
ing benefit. We should ask ourselves, 
How are we to “touch” with good 
effect? Again, there may be difficul- 
ties in our way: but few of us have 
such difficulties as that poor woman. 
The very nature of her disease was 
one which made her shrink back 
from anything like publicity. She 
might have waited until He was not 
surrounded by a crowd—waited for 
a more favourable opportunity. She 
says to herself, “I am going to be 
healed ;” she does not say “I am go- 
ing to try.” How often do we hear 
that word “try.” There are two little 
words beginning with “Tr;” the one 
is “Trust,” and the other is “Try.” 
I wish we were a little fonder of the 
first, and less of the second. So, 
through the crowd she makes her 
way, draws near, stretches out her 
hand, and “she touched him.” And 
now we have a blessed opening up 
of the inner life of Christ, which 
seems to bring Him wondrously near 
to us. It is this: amidst all the sub- 
jects that occupied His mind, there 
cannot proceed from Him the very 
slenderest favour to any of the crea- 
tures whom He has made, but He is 
sensible of it. The reception of grace 
shall be a mutual thing—a thing in- 
volving reciprocal consciousness, con- 
sciousness on our part of our ap- 
proach; consciousness on His part 
that we are approaching; conscious- 
ness on our part of our stretching 
out the hand of faith; consciousness 
on His part of the flowing of the 


current of His own Divine healing. 
There shall be no blessing stolen from 
an unconscious God. We shall not 
get it from Him when He is asleep. 
We will not get it from Him when 
His attention is fixed upon anything 
else. It is when His own blessed 
God-consciousness comes into contact 
with our human sense of need that 
the miracle of grace shall be per- 
formed. Is it not a wonderful thing 
He can think of us!—that, while He 
is giving us blessings every mo- 
ment, He nevertheless gives every 
blessing consciously? How near this 
brings God to us!—W. H. Aitken. 


Opposition to Christ. 


“He that is not with me is against 
me.”’—Luke 11: 23. 


I. The Disgracefulness of Being 
Against Christ. 1. Nothing shows 
men more than their attractions and 
aversions. Mark the objects of their 
choice and of their preference; see 
with whom they most readily and 
pleasingly associate; and then call 
to remembrance the adage, ‘‘Tell me 
a man’s company, and I will tell you 
his character.” Congeniality is the 
inducement and the bond of union. 
To be against some individuals would 
expose you to general indignation. 
Which of you would like to be op- 
posed to a Thornton, a Reynolds, a 
Howard, a Leighton, a Fenelon? 
But here we have the brightness of 
God’s glory, and the express image 
of His person. 2, Again: nothing is 
more unreasonable, vile, and shame- 
ful than to oppose a Benefactor and 
Friend, who has laid you under 
peculiar obligations, upon whom you 
had no claim, and who has yet 
spared no expense, no pains, in order 
to serve you. 

Il. The Danger of Being Against 
Christ. 1. Can you overcome Him? 
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2. Can you endure Him? 3. Can you 
escape from Him? 

Ill. The Possibility of Being 
Against Him. 1. He has a people, 
and they that persecute them perse- 
cute Him. 2. He has a cause in this 
world: the gospel of our salvation. 
And how it has been opposed! It 
offends because it is the enemy of 
self and sin, and because of its sanc- 
tifying influence. 3. He has also a 
providential agency on earth; and the 
dispensations of His providence are 
designed to promote the purposes of 


His grace. Yet with some this is all 
in vain. They will have none of 
Him. 

IV. The Evidence of Being 


Against Him. The question is, Are 
you with Him? Are you with Him 
in sentiment, in disposition, in action, 
in pursuit? Are you with Him as 
scholars are with their teacher, as 
servants are with their sovereign? 
Does He occupy the highest place in 
your regard? Does He dwell in your 
hearts by faith? Do you say, “Other 
lords besides Thee have had do- 
minion over me, but henceforth will 
I make mention of Thy name”? And 
do you feel what is done against Him 
as done against yourselves ?—W. Jay. 


A Business Man’s Mistake. 


“The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth  plentifully”’—Luke 
12:16. 


I, Let us in the outset look at 
some of the Attractive Characteristics 
which this man exhibited. 1. For 
one thing, he was wealthy. Observe 
the Bible never is found joining in 
with any wild tirade against riches. 
Inspiration has not even said, as 
some quote it, that money is the root 
of evil. On the whoie, it is a good 
thing to be rich; great usefulness 
can be attained by silver and gold. 2. 
This man in the parable was success- 


ful in business. That shows well as 
an evidence of his shrewdness and 
industry. He is considered a bene- 
factor to the world at large, who 
makes two spears of grass grow 
where only one grew before, for he 
thus augments the general wealth. 
3. Furthermore, this was a prudent 
man. He shows himself in the re- 
corded soliloquy here as _ being 
thoughtful concerning the future. 
II. But now let us consider some 
Extraordinary Mistakes which this 
wealthy man made. 1. To begin 
with, he made a mistake in thinking 
there was no place for produce ex- 
cept in barns. It is a fool’s question 
to ask where one can stow away 
money; it is the part of a wiser man 
to ask how he can do God service~ 
with the use of it. Just that is what 
this man did not think of doing. 2. 
So we see another mistake he made: 
he supposed his riches would be a 
comfort to him when they were 
hoarded. Whereas they became then 
only a care and a burden. Money is 
our instrument, not our end. When 
it goes beyond that, it owns us, in- 
stead of our owning it. The nearest 
approach to the old disease of the 
possession of devils that we have in 
modern times is exhibited when a 
man is possessed of the money he 
thinks he possesses. 3. The third 
mistake this man made was worse 
than any one of the others: he left 
out of his thoughts all consideration 
of the infinite God who made and 
owned him. He says “my” barns, 
“my” goods, “my” fruits, and even 
“my” soul. It would seem that he 
imagined he was the absolute pro- 
prietor of all he touched in two 
worlds. He fell into the radical error 
of forgetting he was at the best only 
the steward of God who had sent 
him his unusual harvests. 4. But 
this mistake inevitably led to an- 
other: he seems to admit that his 
soul has no higher needs than his 
body (see ver. 19). The word here 
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is ‘‘dialogued” ; he is pictured as hold- 
ing a sort of complacent conversation 
with himself. To us there is an in- 
tense impression of sadness in his 
use of such expressions as are re- 
corded. He talks to his immortal 
soul in terms of the grossest famil- 
larity, as if that soul ought to be 
grateful to him for his generous fore- 
sight in having made quite sufficient 
provision for all its future. Do 
souls need luxurious ease? Are they 
to be for evermore content with hay- 
ing enough to eat and to drink? Are 
souls to be congratulated by rich 
people in this unctuous way just be- 
cause there is much fodder stored 
now in the new barns? Is being 
merry what the image of God in man 
has been hankering after all these 
years? Most of us have read the 
story of the shipwrecked mariner on 
an inhospitable island perishing with 
famine. One day a box was sud- 
denly swept ashore, and he rushed 
eagerly to loosen its fastenings; but 
he fell back in fainting disappoint- 
ment and consternation, saying, 
“Alas, it is only some passenger’s 
pearls!” When this soul of ours is 
at last upon the eternal shore, un- 
ready and unfurnished, will its un- 
dying hunger be appeased with in- 
digestible jewels of earthly opulence 
alone? And will it be merry then? 

III. We must come back to the 
parable now once more, in order to 
consider the Severe Rebukes Which 
This Rich Man Received. 1. In the 
first place, God summoned his soul 
away from him. Opulent men grow 
old just like other people. Some of 
them also die young and in middle 
life just like other people. As life 
is running on in our great American 
wear and tear of money-getting, it 
is coming to be more and more ob- 
servable that they are apt to die sud- 
denly. The strife of the street saps 
the vitalities of many human consti- 
tutions. There are vast solicitudes 
bred by unusual increase of property, 
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and the work often does much, while 
the worry does more, to shorten life. 
Death sometimes comes in the night. 
2. In the second place, this man’s 
property was ignominiously scattered. 
Those new barns were never built, 
after all. There is a striking rhe- 
torical power here in the use of the 
question rather than of the assertion. 
The vagueness of the certain distri- 
bution of hoarded fortunes is what 
constitutes its worst unwelcomeness 
to the owner. Oh, what stores of en- 
forced wisdom this reluctant old 
world has been obliged to acquire 
on this, its most sensitive point! It 
actually sounds like irony to raise 
such a question in times like ours. 
How have we seen wills broken, leg- 
acies diverted, fortunes squandered, 
and all the favourite plans of the 
year thwarted on the instant, by 
some unwise and unanticipated heir 
(see Eccles. 2:18, 19). It was the 
wisest man in the world that said 
that; and his son was a fool—or a 
knave, which was undoubtedly worse. 

Mark, then, the conclusion of the 
whole matter (see ver. 21). Will 
the thousand daily histories never 
teach men wisdom? Think over 
Hugh Miller’s words: “The climax 
is a favourite figure in the book of 
Providence. God speaks to us in 
His dispensations; and in the most 
eloquent terms of His discourse, piles 
up instance upon instance with su- 
blime and impressive profusion.”— 
C. S. Robinson. 


A Fool. 


“But God said unto him, Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee: then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided ?”—Luke 
12:20. 


The word for “fool” here is the 
same which St. Paul employs in his 
argument about the Resurrection, It 
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signifies one who does not perceive 
what is passing before his eyes. He 
stands in the midst of life like a 
senseless statue. And when Jesus 
terms the man in His parable a 
“fool,” He means that he is one who 
misses the proper significance of life 
and has no perception of its real 
values. He does not see the true 
issues. He is blind, unperceiving. 

Now look at the man and observe 
the justice of this characterisation of 
him. 

I. And, First of All, You Will 
Notice That He Was Not im Any 
Sense a Bad Man. There was no 
wickedness, no depravity about him. 
On the contrary, he was a most esti- 
mable person. He was rich, but there 
was no harm in this. Of course there 
was none. Success is an excellent 
thing if it be rightly achieved, and 
it is the stupid or indolent man who 
cries out against it. It is, to my 
mind, a good omen when a lad is am- 
bitious of getting on in the world, of 
fighting his life-battle and winning 
it. 

“T think,” said an old gentleman, 
toward the close of his busy and 
successful career, “there are three 
questions which will be put to us on 
the Day of Judgment: Did you make 
all you could? How did you make 
it? What use did you make of it?” 
And which of these questions would 
have convicted the man in the par- 
able? He would have passed the first 
with the utmost credit. He had made 
all he could; he had missed no chance. 
He was a clever farmer. He had 
skill in crops and herds and under- 
stood the ways of the market; and 
he had prospered amazingly in his 
harvesting and breeding and buying 
and selling. And it was all to his 
credit, 

And as for the second question: 
“How did you make it?” he would 
have passed that too. It is not sug- 
gested, you observe, that he had been 
guilty of any dishonesty, any sharp 


practice, any unfair dealing in the 
conduct of his affairs. 

But what use had he made of it? 
Ah! there he had failed. He had a 
fault, and it is one to which the suc- 
cessful man is ever prone. And it 
was this—that he was so much taken 
up with his farm, his crops, his cat- 
tle, his buying and selling, that he 
had never a thought for the higher 
and more momentous interests of life. 
He neglected the supreme concerns, 
made no account of them, never took 
them into his reckcning—the supreme 
concerns: Death, Judgment, Eternity, 
God. 

Il. When a Man Sells His Soul— 
and He Never Means to Sell Ii—He 
Not Only Pays the Price but Loses 
the Purchase. And so it happened 
with the Rich Fool. He bartered 
his soul for the world; and he got 
the world, did he not? Yes, but he 
had no enjoyment of it while he had 
it, and he quickly found that he 
could not keep it. 

There is a grim Italian saying that 
“our last robe is made without pock- 
ets.” And the supremely important 
question is what sort of things we are 
living for and setting our hearts upon 
—things which need pockets, or the 
things which the heart carries. It 
is well for us to pause from time to 
time amid our worldly employments 
and consider what the years have 
brought us and whether it be gain 
or loss. And it is so easy to deter- 
mine. Perhaps they have brought us 
broader lands and fuller barns; and 
these are goodly things if only we 
have wisdom to use them. But have 
they brought us also more love and 
gentleness and patience and courage 
and faith and hope, more spiritual- 
mindedness, a deeper knowledge of 
God, a closer intimacy with Christ 
and a fuller sympathy with His mind 
and will? Whatever of temporal suc- 
cess or failure they may have brought 
us, the changeful years have brought 
us nothing but good if the world be 
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less to us than it used to be, and 
Christ more—David Smith, 


Agreeing with the Adversary. 


“When thou goest with thine ad- 
versary.’—Luke 12:58. 


This solemn exhortation of our 
Lord’s may be viewed in different 
points of light, as intended to sub- 
serve various purposes, both in civil 
and religious life. 1. It may refer 
to the case of debtor and creditor. 
If in a way of trade, or for the sup- 
port of ourselves and families, we 
owe anything to any man, the debt 
ought to be honourably paid, or at 
least compounded to the satisfaction 
of the creditor, lest, if he proceed to 
extremities, we suffer by our delays, 
and fall victims to our own stubborn- 
ness and obstinacy. The apostle’s 
command is, that we should owe no 
man anything, but love one another, 
and render to all their dues. 2, The 
text may refer to persons offended 
and injured, and those especially on 
whom the offence or injury may justly 
be charged. 3. If not originally in- 
tended, the text may at least be ap- 
plied-to the case of a sinner, who is 
exposed to the displeasure of an of- 
fended and justly incensed God. 

I. Observe What Is Implied in Our 
Agreeing with Our Offended Maker, 
Considered Under the Idea of an 
Adversary. 1. In order to our com- 
ing to an agreement with our holy 
and righteous Adversary, we must be 
thoroughly sensible of our alienation 
from God, of the enmity of our 
hearts against Him, and be led to 
view with deep distress the breach 
and the separation which sin has 
made. Mourning and humiliation are 
the forerunners of joy and exalta- 
tion, and a lively hope arises out of 
holy despair. 2. Being thus awak- 
ened and convinced, the eye of faith 
must be directed to the Saviour, who 


is the great peace-maker betwixt God 
and us. Jesus is both the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God, the man 
of His right hand, whom He hath 
made strong for himself. Hence the 
language of God to the sinner is, 
“Let him take hold of my strength, 
that he may make peace with me; 
and he shall make peace with me” 
(Isa. 27:5). 3. The eye of faith be- 
ing fixed upon the Saviour, as the 
only medium of reconciliation, we 
must next implore forgiveness and 
acceptance in the sight of God. 

Il. Consider the Time and Manner 
in Which We Are Required to Agree 
with Our Almighty and Righteous 
Adversary. 1. It must be done 
“quickly,” without delay, and “whilst 
thou art in the way with him.” The 
utmost solicitude is required in a 
matter of such high importance. 2. 
Reconciliation with God must be 
sought immediately ; because the pres- 
ent opportunity is the most favour- 
able. Now thou art “in the way with 
him,” in the way of obtaining mercy, 
and of finding favour in His sight. 
Now that He affords us means of 
grace, and especially when He gives 
us a disposition to improve them, it 
becomes us to hearken to the first 
calls of His Word, and fall in with 
the first motions of His Spirit. 

Ill. Briefly notice the Motives by 
Which the Exhortation Is Enforced. 
1. If this agreement be not speedily 
effected; He that was an adversary 
will remain an adversary still; and 
of all enemies God is the most pow- 
erful and the most dreadful. In 
His favour is life, and His loving- 
kindness is better than life; His dis- 
pleasure therefore is worse than 
death, even in its most hideous and 
terrific forms. 2. This awful Ad- 
versary will deliver over the incor- 
rigible to the “Judge,” to whom all 
judgment is committed, and whose 
office it is to pass the final and irrev- 
ocable sentence. Before Him shall 
be gathered all nations, and we must 
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all appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, to receive according to the 
deeds done in the body, whether they 
be good or whether they be evil. Our 
God shall come, and shall not keep 
silence: a fire shall devour before 
Him, and it shall be very tempestuous 
round about Him. 3. The Judge hav- 
ing passed sentence on the offender, 
will deliver him to the “officer” whose 
business it is to carry the sentence 
into full effect. In the last great 
day the angels will be employed in 
gathering together the elect from the 
four winds of heaven, in gathering 
the wheat into the garner, and bind- 
ing up the tares in bundles to burn 
them with unquenchable fire. 4. The 
officer will “cast into prison,’ where 
the evil angels are already reserved 
in chains of darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day, and where 
the disembodied spirits of wicked men 
are still waiting their final doom 
(Jude 6; 1 Pet. 3:19)—B. Bed- 
dome. 


Cumberers of the Ground. 


“Cut it down; why cumbereth it 
the ground?’—Luke 13:7. 


I. To Show Who Are the Unfruit- 
ful in God’s Vineyard, to Be Cut 
Down. 1, Dead trees. They being 
still in their natural state, are spir- 
itually dead in trespasses and sins, 
The Gospel is the means of life toa 
dead world, called therefore the Word 
of life (Phil. 2:16). It is by it that 
the Spirit of life is conveyed into 
the dead soul. This Spirit is re- 
ceived by the hearing of faith. There- 
by faith comes, whereby the soul is 
united to Christ the fountain of life. 
But alas! many continue dead under 
quickening means, destitute of the 
Spirit and of faith. So they cannot 
bring forth the fruits of holiness, 
they can do nothing that is truly 
good, more than a dead man can 


move and act. 2, Rotten trees. Dead 
souls are spiritually rotten also. 
“They are altogether become filthy.” 
This speaks reigning vanity and 
worthlessness, as the rotten tree is 
light. How many such are in God’s 
vineyard, whose mind is vain. 3. 
Withered trees. When the tree has 
lost all sap and is withered away, it 
cannot bring forth fruit, but must 
be cut down. Many that sometimes 
looked green and promising under 
the means of grace, have lost all now. 
Their convictions are stifled, their 
affection to the things of God is 
gone, and the Gospel is become taste- 
less to them. 4. Barren trees, that 
have leaves but not fruit. 5. Degen- 
erate trees bringing forth evil and 
noxious fruit. To such God says, 
“Yet I had planted thee a noble vine, 
wholly a right seed: how then art 
thou turned into the degenerate plant 
of a strange vine unto me?” These 
bring forth the fruits of the flesh in 
abundance, that are deadly like the 
wild gourds of the wild vine. 

Il. How and in What Respects 
Do These Cumber the Ground. 1. 
They take up room, precious room, 
that might be better occupied. 2, 
There is no advantage to the owner 
from that part of the ground which 
they occupy. 3. There is no comfort 
to the vinedressers from that part of 
the ground such occupy. 4. The sap 
of the ground which barren trees 
draw to them, of which they are yet 
nothing the better, might nourish 
fruitful trees. Lastly, they hinder 
the fruitfulness of other trees in the 
vineyard, drawing the sap from 
them. So they are not only not prof- 
itable, but hurtful. 

Ill. Inquire Why Cumberers of 
the Ground Are Spared So Long. 1. 
For to try if they will mend. 2. For 
the prayers of the godly. 3. For the 
sake of their seed designed for ves- 
sels of mercy. 4. That impenitent 
sinners may be wholly inexcusable. 
There is a measure of iniquity to be 
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filled up, and so long the Lord will 
bear with sinners, and no longer 
GRome 25:53" Gen? 15:16). > It re- 
mains— 

IV. To Consider the Import of 
Cutting Down. It denotes—l. Pa- 
tience atan end. 2. Never fruit more 
to grow upon them. 3. The sharpness 
of the stroke. 4. The suddenness of 
the stroke. 5. The destructiveness of 
it. 6. The casting of it out of the 
vineyard. 7. That the barren tree 
is to be cast into the fire. Uses: 1. 
The unfruitfulness under the Gospel 
prevailing in our land, forebodes a 
time of hewing and cutting down. 
Our privileges have been signal ones, 
our misimprovement signal; so will 
our stroke be likewise. 2. Impeni- 
tent sinners have a dangerous station 
in God’s vineyard. A barren tree 
may be much safer in the wood than 
in the garden. 3. Take heed what 
part ye act in God’s vineyard. Be 
concerned to know for what use you 
are in it. Beware of being cumberers 
of the ground. 4. Lay no more 
weight upon external Church priv- 
ileges than they will bear. Happy 
are they that dwell in God’s house, 
if they learn the true manners of the 
house. But if in God’s house they 
live ungodly lives, it had been better 
for them they never had known it. 
Lastly, consider what fruit ye bring 
forth under the means of grace; and 
do not overlook the privileges which 
you enjoy. Ministers sow the seed, 
Christ himself will look after the 
fruit, and will notice who bring forth 
the fruit of a preached Gospel, and 
who cumber the ground—T. Bos- 
ton. 


The Two Ways. 


“Strive to enter in at the stratt 
gate.”—Luke 13: 24. 


Painting the difficulties and hard- 
ships attendant on a course of life 


does not seem to be the best way to 
attract men to it. And yet it fre- 
quently is so. Many a boy has been 
made a sailor by stories of ship- 
wreck and suffering, and the martyr’s 
fire has often lighted new converts 
to the faith for which he died. The 
appeal to the lower motives, which 
says, “Do this because it is agree- 
able,” is a very feeble and a very 
shabby one, as compared with that 
which says, “You will have a great 
many difficulties on this road, but do 
the thing because it is right, and, 
therefore, in the long run, best.” So 
our Lord here, in these solemn and 
familiar words, exhorts us to disci- 
pleship, not because it is easy, but 
because it is hard; and warns us 
against the other path because of its 
convenience. He does not say, “Al- 
though the one gate is wde and the 
other narrow, yet enter,’ but He says, 
“Because the one gate is wide, do not 
go in at it, and because the other is 
narrow, do!” Or, to put it into other 
words, this text exhorts us to be 
Christians because of the difficulties 
in the path, and warns us against the 
other road because of its seeming im- 
munities and comforts. I shall best, 
I think, carry out the spirit of the 
words before us if I simply try to 
dwell upon these four particulars, and 
see how all of them enforce the ex- 
hortation. 

I. Look then, first, at the Two 
Gates. The gates come into view 
merely as the means of entrance upon 
the path. To put into plain English 
the meaning of our Lord’s words, 
He says to us, “Be Christians be- 
cause it is a great deal easier to be- 
gin to be evil than to begin to be 
good.” All evil things are easily 
commenced. It is not difficult to be- 
gin to be bad; the difficulty comes 
afterwards. But the gate of disciple- 
ship is narrow, because you have to 
make yourself small to get in at it, 
like Milton’s angels that had to 
diminish their size to enter the coun- 
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cil chamber. It is narrow, inasmuch 
as you have to leave outside wealth, 
position, culture, righteousness, self- 
help, everything that is your own, or 
you will stick in the aperture like 
a loaded mule in some narrow door- 
way. You cannot drive through 
there in a carriage and pair; you 
must alight and walk. The surest 
way to get in is to go down on your 
knees. As in those narrow passages 
for defence which you find in the 
pre-historic houses on many a Scotch 
moor, where there is only a little 
aperture leading to a tortuous avenue, 
along which a man has to crawl on 
his face; so, if you want to get into 
the road that leadeth to life you have 
to go down very low, and abandon 
self, and leave ever so much rubbish 
outside, for it will let you in, and it 
will let nothing in but you. Fancy 
a king, like that German emperor 
that stood outside the gate of Ca- 
nossa, in the snow, coming up to the 
door with all his robes on, and his 
crown on his head. He has to take 
off the crown, for the gate is not 
high enough to admit that. He has 
to strip himself of his robes, for the 
gate is not wide enough to admit 
their stiffened velvet and gold; he 
tries again and again to force him- 
self through its narrowness, until he 
stands stripped of all but the hair 
shirt of penitence, and then he can 
get through. “Strait is the gate,” 
letting in one at a time, like a turn- 
stile that admits single people and 
takes in none of their belongings. 
These are the conditions on which we 
become Christ’s disciples. 

II. Now, Consider the Second 
Class of Enforcements of the Exhor- 
tation Derived from the Contrast of 
the Ways. “Broad is the way,” in 
the one case, narrow in the other: 
which, being put into plain English, 
means that to the natural man, to 
flesh and blood and all that belongs 
to it, not only is the initial step, which 
makes a Christian, hard, but that to 


be a real Christian continues hard 
right along. So, be suspicious of 
easy roads, and turn a deaf ear to 
the world that says to you, “Come, 
and eat of my bread, for it is pleas- 
ant, and drink of the wine that I 
have mingled.” If you are ever in 
doubt about two courses, choose the 
unwelcome and the hard one; and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
you will have chosen the one that 
God meant you to walk in. The 
road is broad, therefore avoid it; 
the way is narrow, therefore walk ye 
in it. 

Ill. Again, Our Lord Draws An- 
other Argument from the Popularity 
of the One Path and the Sparse Trav- 
ellers Upon the Other. “Many there 
be that go in thereat.” That is a 
reason for your not going in. “Few 
there be that find it.” That is a 


reason for your trying to be one of- 


the few. 
be true.” 


“What everybody says will 
If you can get a perfectly 


unanimous vote you may rely upon | 


it; but what the majority says is 
generally false. So it is in matters 
of opinion; so it is in conduct. 


The | 


sombre thing about the world is, not 
that men are miserable, or that men | 


are mortal, but that the mass of men 
choose to be foolish and bad, and 
they do so because it is easiest. 
sluggard’s motive of saving trouble 
shapes the lives of most of us. It 
is easy travelling in the ruts. A cab- 
man will always try to get his wheel 
on the tram rail. It goes smoothly. 
Weare ever disposed to swallow what 
everybody round about us declares to 
be food, even though we, in our inmost 
hearts, know that it is poison. Tell 


a man that ten thousand people go | 


to see something, and he is sure to 


make the ten thousand and first as | 


soon as he can. Tell him that nobody 
goes that road and he will not go it. 
Jesus Christ comes to us, and says— 
therein echoing the words and con- 
sciences of all true teachers and 
guides—“Be suspicious of what most 
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people believe, and avoid what most 
people do.’ The road is traversed 
by crowds, Well, that is a presump- 
tion against it. Dead fish go down 
the stream, living ones swim the 
other way. Where you are called to 
go, never mind though you have to 
go alone. 

IV. Our Lord’s final argument is 
from the Contrast of the Ends. 
“Life’—“destruction.” The one path 
has an inclination upwards, while the 
other steadily descends——A Maclaren. 


Christ’s 
malism. 


Warning Against For- 


“Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate.’—Luke 13: 24. 


This has been called “a serious 
answer to an idle question.” The 
answer is not only serious, but ren- 
dered with striking skill and power. 
The questioner was a single Pharisee. 
The answer is directed to the whole 
sect. The question related to the 
“few” that might be saved. The an- 
swer emphasises the “many” who are 
in danger of being lost. The ques- 
tion was idle and speculative. The 
answer is an appeal to immediate ac- 
tion and earnest endeavour. 

I. The Material Tastes of Men. It 
is undeniable that men love forms 
for their own sake. It is self-evident 
also that some degree of form is in- 
dispensable to spiritual religion. “I 
am from above, ye are from be- 
neath.” Here is the gulf opening at 
every point between God and men. 
Hence to bridge this gulf some vis- 
ible forms become necessary. These 
forms are harmless as long as they 
fulfill their end. But the moment 
when, for any reason, the form be- 
comes more attractive than the spir- 
itual fact for which it stands, when 
the bridge detains rather than for- 
wards the seeking faith of the soul, 
when for any reason a man begins 


to love the road more than the com- 
munion to which it leads, the altar 
more than the name that sanctifies it, 
the cross more than the Crucified, 
then he begins to pervert needed 
means of worship into unlawful ends. 
He is minstering to worldly taste, 
and though he still call it religion, he 
is in fact a formalist, a promising 
Pharisee. 

Il. The Speculative Tendency of 
the Mind Is Another Broad Road to 
Formalism. The philosophic formal- 
ist is like a man standing on the bank 
of a stream, whose passage is his 
only salvation ; but he has no thought 
of crossing. He is engaged in calmly 
trying the depth of the channel at 
different points. He surveys the 
scenery of the opposite shore with a 
critical eye. He measures the swift- 
ness of the current, and carefully 
estimates its force per cubic foot. He 
notes the colour and density of the 
water, and asks with considerable in- 
terest about how many make the 
crossing safely. All this informa- 
tion he shuts away in his notebook, 
and seems rather well content with 
the result. It would seem farcical 
if it were not sadly true that multi- 
tudes of men and women, in our own 
day, imagine this to be religion; or 
more exactly, they live and die in 
the hope that through these processes 
of inquiry they are drawing nearer 
to a rational faith. The progress of 
the intellectual formalist is a sheer 
delusion. He only circles round and 
round the holy mystery. He is ever 
learning, but never coming to a knowl- 
edge of the truth. 

Ill. The Self-Righteousness of the 
Natural Heart Is Another Fertile 
Source of Formalism in Religion. It 
was on this road that the questioner 
in the text had gone astray. Now, 
our Lord’s treatment of this many- 
headed evil was sharp and brief. 
“Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate.” Here is, at once, the knell of 
all false hopes and the cure of all 
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wrong methods in religion. See how 
much these words contain, 1. The 
genuine spiritual life has a single 
gate of entrance. It is the gate. 
Many shall seek to enter in by other 
gates—gates imagined or invented— 
but they shall not be able. There is 
but one gate. 2. This one gate is 
a “strait gate’ also. It was too nar- 
row for the swelling robes and ex- 
panding phylacteries of the Pharisee. 
It is too narrow still for the routine 
of the formalist, or the philosophy of 
the intellectualist. It is too strait 
for inflated self-righteousness. If 
these shall enter, it must be by some 
other gate; yet there is but one, and 
this is strait. But this strait gate is 
wide enough for repentance and faith. 
It is high enough for humble sinners 
who will stoop to enter. 3. The gate 
is not only one gate, and narrow, but 
a deadly effort is required to pass 
it. Strive to enter in. A better word 
would be “agonise.” Agonise to en- 
ter in at the strait gate—J. B. Clark. 


The Saviour’s Sorrow Over Lost 
Men. 


“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem.’—Luke 
13 : 34. 


I. Words Like These, Spoken at 
Such a Moment, Let Us See, as Far 
as Words Can Do, into the Innermost 
of Jesus’ Heart. They are a wonder- 
ful expression of His deep-seated de- 
Sire to save from ruin the worst of 
men, to save the unwilling, to save 
to the very last. 1. If ever excess 
of guilt could have alienated the 
Saviour and steeled Him against 
mercy, it must have been Jerusa- 
lem’s. Her privileges had been sur- 
passing. 2. But if sinners’ sins can- 
not destroy Christ’s willingness to 
save them, neither can their unwil- 
lingness to be saved. You thrust the 
outstretched arms away: they are 
stretched out still. You say, “I will 


not”; He still says, “I will”’ He 
would that you would; prays you to 
turn; waits for your turning; grieves 
that you will not; but watches to 
welcome with joy the first poor timid 
tokens of your heart’s relenting. Thus 
He maintains His Divine supremacy 
of love; offering to the spiritual uni- 
verse the stupendous contrast of a 
willing God and an unwilling sinner. 
3. Refusal, then, does not overbear 
this extraordinary desire of God to 
save us. Neither can delay out-weary 
it. On the contrary, time only tests 
to the utmost the sincerity of the 
Divine mercy. The perseverance of 
the Saviour is the measure of His 
love. 

II. In the next place, This Lan- 
guage of the Departing Saviour Tells 
Us How He Blesses Those Who Will 
Be Gathered. Strong love like His 
is gentle as it is strong. Only let 
the mighty Lover, who made you, 
gather you to himself, and you will 
see how He will cradle you like a 
mother. I read it in these words, 
that, when He gathers men, He gath- 
ers them to His heart. They are a 
cry of love. Love seeks to have the 
loved one near, and is ever reaching 
forth and calling out to draw unto it- 
self for the joy of having what it 
loves. Let me say it reverently: it is 
the deep desire of God in our Lord 
Jesus Christ to bring the most impure 
and evil of us all into as close a rela- 
tion to himself as can be. Let us re- 
member, the place of nearness is 
the place of safety. To be under the 
shadow of wings meant in Hebrew 
ears to be where mercy reigned 
through blood-shedding, and a gra- 
cious covenanted God guarded His 
faithful people. It means the same 
thing here. For shelter from the 
doom, which, for their national sins, 
had already sent its forewarning 
signs over the political horizon, 
Jesus called his fellow-citizens to 
himself. For shelter against im- 
pending judgment overhanging every 
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sinful soul, He calls us to repentance 
and to faith. It is not safety alone 
that by this image the Lord offers 
us in His tenderness. Have you not 
seen how, when it is night and the 
sky over all has spread out wings of 
darkness to gather all things to rest; 
and in the soft still gloom the air 
is hushed and the birds are dumb 
and the beasts make no stir, but all 
things sleep, down to the very flow- 
ers which shut their little cups and 
hang their leaves in dewy rest; have 
you not seen how then the brood is 
gathered by the hen to sleep upon 
her breast, and be curtained over 
with her wings? Who does not know 
how they pillow there upon the down, 
cherished by her body’s warmth, till 
morning light? It is not I, it is the 
Lord, who says that it is so with 
His saved people. The soul that 
comes to Him finds in Him rest as 
well as shelter. Rest for the laden 
conscience,in His blood; rest for the 
weary will in His powerful spirit; 
rest for the sad heart in being loved 
by His love and cherished in an in- 
finite Divine comfort. 

III. So far I have spoken of what 
He-would have done had the Jeru- 
salemites gathered at His call; What 
He Will Do if We Gather to Him. 
Fain would I linger here; but my 
text forces me to a contrast from 
which my soul shrinks. Its words 
give deeper insight still into the Re- 
deemer’s heart. Underneath the joy 
of salvation it touches a fount of 
tears. It is, in truth, His last wail 
of sorrow over men who would not 
be saved. Remember, these are fu- 
neral words. Israel’s day is done; 
Israel’s hope is dead; Israel’s doom 
is sealed. All the toil is ended; and 
no fruit. Farewell to mercy, for her 
God deserts her temple. Farewell! 
It is just? I know it is, most just. 
They have deserved it? Yes, with a 
thousandfold deserving. So have we 
all, and not one of us can blame the 
righteousness which condemns. But, 


men and brethren, love weeps when 
justice smites. The Lamb sorrows 
in His wrath. And it only makes 
justice the more awful when you see 
that it has so much of pity in it and 
so little of poor personal triumph 
or wungenerous readiness, that the 
Judge yearns and wails over the soul 
He dooms.—J. O. Dykes. 


Excuses. 


“They all with one consent began to 
make excuse.’—Luke 14: 18. 


I. It is necessary to bear in mind 
that the supper—or, as we call it now, 
the dinner—is a spiritual feast; it is 
the supper of the Lord. The be- 
haviour of the invited guests is 
strange enough as it is, but, unless 
the supper were a feast of Divine 
things, it would be unintelligible. For 
most people are glad of an invitation 
to a dinner-party; at least I suppose 
they are glad, or why do such parties 
exist? Your host seeks “the hon- 
our of your company,” and you ex- 
press your “great pleasure” in ac- 
cepting the invitation to dine with 
him. Let us charitably suppose that 
the truth is spoken or written on both 
sides. 

It is plain, I think, that the guests 
of the parable had not only been in- 
vited, but had accepted the invitation. 
For the host sent his servant to re- 
mind them of his dinner-party. It 
is probable that the invitation had 
been given verbally ; the guests might 
have forgotten it. Anyhow, it was in 
accordance with the usage of the 
East to remind them. So the mes- 
sage went out, “Come, for all things 
are now ready.’ But the response 
was disappointing. “They all with 
one consent began to make excuse.” 

If I am right in thinking that the 
guests had accepted the invitation, 
then the excuse now offered by each 
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of them was the breach of an en- 
gagement. They had promised to 
do something, and they did not do it, 
because they did not want to do it. 
They broke their word. May I pause 
here to remark that we do not think 
half enough about the simple Chris- 
tian duty of keeping engagements? 
What a world of trouble we often 
cause by breaking them! Here was 
the master of the house with his 
dinner prepared, his oxen and his 
fatlings killed, and all things now 
ready, but with no guests. I can 
well believe he was angry. Most of 
us, I suspect, would have been angry 
too. 

I do in my heart believe that we 
ought to be far more scrupulous than 
we are in the matter of keeping en- 
gagements. Our word, when once it 
is given, should be our bond. Noth- 
ing, or scarcely anything, should be 
allowed to come in the way of our 
doing what we have undertaken to 
do. There was a King of England 
whose lifelong motto was “Pactum 
Serva”’—“Be true to your plighted 
word.” It is a motto well worth re- 
membering in these days. 

Il. “They All with One Consent 
Began to Make Excuse.” 

How true it is and yet how sad that 
men and women too are so ready to 
make excuses for abandoning their 
highest prerogative! We need re- 
ligion; we all need it so vitally; we 
need the grace of God, the services 
and sacraments of His Church for 
the high and holy inspirations which 
lift the soul to heaven. We need 
them so much, yet we suffer any 
poor threadbare pretext to tear us 
away from them. 

For the excuses in the parable are 
no more than types of the various 
ways in which we all excuse our- 
selves for not doing what we know 
to be our duty. Let me warn you 
against excuses. 

Ill. The Habit of Making Excuses 
Is Only Too Common, “They all with 


one consent began to make excuse.” 
It is none the better, nay, it is the 
worse, for being so common. For 
it almost invariably betrays some 
flaw or fault, some act which will not 
bear inspection in the past history 
of a life. The only sure way of 
avoiding excuses is so to live as to 
be in no need of making them. Let 
us then have “a conscience void of 
offence both towards God and to- 
wards man”; let us live a life simple 
and sincere, bright as a crystal lake; 
let us eschew subterfuges and pre- 
varications, the half-truths which are 
always half-lies; let us seek to be 
true as He was, who could say of 
himself not so much “I speak the 
truth,” or even “I do the truth,” as 
“IT am the Truth.”—Bishop Well- 
don. 


The Failure of Success. 


“IT pray thee have me excused.’— 
Luke 14: 18. 


The tragedy of suffering is often 
terrible, but it is as nothing to the 
tragedy of success. Not indeed that 
all success is tragic, but perhaps it 
would be true to say that all success 
is at least dangerous and most of it 
tragic. It is always a menace to the 
higher life, and often its destruction. 
And so the quest for it is one of the 
most pathetic things in the world; it 
is as if a man were to strive, by every 
means and with what speed he may, 
to compass his own ruin. 

I. Nothing tests a man so surely 
as his definition of success. He loves 
best that in which he is most anxious 
to succeed; and it is a pathetic testi- 
mony to the externalism of our stand- 
ards that the men most commonly 
called successful are those whose 
wealth or worldly position has daz- 
zled the eyes of the multitude. But is 
it not very plain, upon reflection, that 
the only successful man is the man 
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who has most triumphantly done the 
real business of his life? And here 
we are face to face with the question 
which is ultimate for all of us: What 
is the real business of life? Is it not 
just to make the most and the best 
of ourselves, and the most through 
the best? In a letter to a friend, 
Carlyle happily defined success as 
“growing to your full spiritual stat- 
ure under God’s sky.” 

II. Under modern conditions, suc- 
cess, as commonly understood, lies 
in doing one thing well; and it is 
sadly true that most men contrive to 
do one thing well by neglecting things 
of at least as much importance as 
those which they consider. The atti- 
tude of ordinary men to the highest 
things has been immortalised by 
Jesus in His parable of the supper. 
It was a great supper this—worthy 
of so generous a host—and guests of 
all sorts were invited. But as soon 
as the table was spread and they 
had nothing to do but come, they all 
began to excuse themselves. One 
had to see to his cattle, another to 
his fields, another to his home; and 
so they allowed business and pleasure 
to shut them out of the banqueting- 
hall. They cared more for the oxen 
and the land than for the great King 
who had graciously asked them to 
come in to Him and sup with Him; 
and their terrible, but reasonable, 
doom was that they should never 
taste of His supper. If they should 
come, they would find the doors shut, 
and they would be left in the dark- 
ness with the weeping and the wail- 
ing. 

III. Doubtless every man’s pro- 
fession is a Divine school of disci- 
pline. It is by doing its duties that 
he develops his capacities and at- 
tains to any power that is ever his. 
But to most men it proves a prison 
as well as a school. They can see 
little of the great and beautiful world 
beyond the cruel bars of their win- 
dow, and they seldom travel beyond 


the courtyard. In allowing our work 
to develop us, we ought not to allow 
it unduly to restrict us; for all things 
are ours. 

The famous words of Darwin 
should be taken to heart by those 
who feel that they are giving their 
exclusive affection to the work of 
their lives, however important and 
honourable that may be. “Up to the 
age of thirty,’ he says, “or beyond 
it, poetry of many kinds, such as the 
works of Milton, Gray, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, 
gave me great pleasure, and even as 
a schoolboy I took intense delight in 
Shakespeare, especially in the his- 
torical plays. . . . Pictures gave me 
considerable, and music very great, 
delight. But now for many years I 
cannot endure to read a line of 
poetry. I have tried lately to read 
Shakespeare, and found it so intol- 
erably dull that it nauseated me. I 
have also almost lost my taste for 
pictures or music. ...I retain some 
taste for fine scenery, but it does not 
cause me the exquisite delight which 
it formerly did. ... My mind seems 
to have become a kind of machine 
for grinding general laws out of large 
collections of facts... .If I had to 
live my life again, I would have made 
a rule to read some poetry and listen 
to some music at least once every 
week; for perhaps the parts of my 
brain now atrophied would thus have 
been kept active through use. The 
loss of these tastes is a loss of happi- 
ness, and may possibly be injurious 
to the intellect and more probably 
to the moral character, by enfee- 
bling the emotional part of our na- 
ture.” 

The preacher, like other men, is 
asked to the great supper; and he 
is tempted, like other men, for pro- 
fessional reasons, to plead, “I pray 
thee, have me excused.” But here, 
as often elsewhere, it is true that 
he who excuses accuses himself.— 
J. E. Macfayden. 
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The Elder Brother Spirit. 


“And he was angry, and would not 
go in; therefore came his father out, 
and entreated him.’—Luke 15: 28. 


I want to speak to you, not about 
the central figure in this, the pearl 
of all parables, not about the erring 
son who went away and lived in a 
far country, and then, drawn back 
by the memory of a father’s love, 
returned to experience a father’s for- 
giveness; but I want, rather, to speak 
about the other brother, the one who 
did not leave home, and yet who, I 
venture to think, was still further 
away from the mind and heart of 
his father than the prodigal son ever 
got. What is the significance which 
the warning of the record of his ac- 
tion, and his father’s word to him, 
and all that took place has for us, 
individually and personally, to-day? 

I. I say that the interest in this 
parable has mainly centred in the 
prodigal, whereas Christ meant to 
teach equally important lessons in 
introducing the elder brother. It 
would have been entirely unnecessary 
for Christ to introduce the elder 
brother and speak of the elder broth- 
er’s spirit, if all he had meant to 
teach was the course of sinful self- 
will and the compassion of God, and 
the certainty of forgiveness to those 
who return to Him in penitence and 
in faith. No; Christ meant, I take 
it, to teach His people the difference 
between the Spirit of their Father 
and the spirit which they too often 
manifest before Him and to those 
whom He seeks to love and to bless. 
If the figure of the prodigal son is 
meant to convey lessons to the publi- 
can and the sinner of the Fatherli- 
ness of God, and His grace and ten- 
derness and His willingness to re- 
ceive them, surely what Christ said 
—and He had no words of condem- 
nation, remember, concerning the 
alder brother—was meant to apply 


to those stiff, unlovely, dutiful if you 
will, but altogether unsympathetic 
and ungodlike souls, the Pharisees 
and the scribes, who were not all 
insincere, but just unconsciously 
hypocritical, unconsciously absorbed 
with the externals of worship, un- 
consciously taken up with those 
things but accidental to any man’s 
relationship to God, and the rela- 
tionship of God to His people, un- 
consciously hard towards God and 
hard towards His people. And Christ 
meant to rebuke them. 

II. Now, it is characteristic of 
present-day thought that men take 
as settled God’s relationship to man 
and man’s relationship to God, and 
the best thought of to-day is largely 
concerned with man’s relationship to 
man. This is not modern. It is not 
really new except in so far as per- 
fection is toward the source and not 
the mouth of the stream. For Christ 
has made this vital to His Gospel, 
that love to God is mainly shown in 
love to man. That debt which the 
people of God acknowledged they 
owe to Him is payable on the bank 
of the need of humanity. However 
eloquent the word, however musical 
the tongue, no man loves God who 
does not do so in deed and in truth. 
“Whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?” 

ITI. It is clear, then, that the elder 
brother and his descendants—and he 
has many of them, they are in our 
churches, and any one of us who 
works for Christ may meet them 
again and again, and possibly suffer 
through them—it is clear that just 
here the elder brother and his de- 
scendants fail. They may have high 
moral standards. They may have no 
fault in their rectitude, their ethical 
standards and ideals; their efforts 
for the accomplishment of their duty 
are toilsome, and their loyalty to 
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good causes is often commendable, 
but they entirely lack—and all their 
excellencies only serve the more 
vividly to make this great lack seen 
-—sympathetic understanding either of 
the parent God, or of the prodigal at 
the gate. Those who act like the 
elder brother are those who show 
no real interest in the work of God, 
who spend no time in prayer for it, 
who give no sacrificial offerings for 
its support, who express no rejoic- 
ing at its success, and who manifest 
no sympathy for those who are pour- 
ing out their lives for the name of 
Jesus Christ. Such ones uncon- 
sciously become Pharisees, and such 
ones unconsciously become like the 
elder brother. It is the spirit of 
the elder brother which has been 
manifest so long, and which has gone 
on unchecked, unrebuked, and often 
unrecognised within the Church. It 
is this more than anything possibly 
which keeps far off from Christ and 
from God and from home and from 
love and from light those for whom 
Christ died, and methinks I hear 
Christ saying of such men, “It were 
better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea.’—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Guilty Silence. 
“The stones would immediately 
cry out.”’—Luke 19: 40. 


I. Our Saviour means to intimate, 
that This Silence Would Be Vile. 
Let us, then, proceed with this dis- 
mal business, and arraign this fearful 
silence. 1. We tax it, first, with the 
most culpable ignorance. If you 
found a man who was entirely in- 
sensible to Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
or Cowper’s “Task,” dead to the 
touches of icaphael’s pencil, to all the 
beautiful and sublime scenery of na- 
ture, to all that is illustrious and in- 


spiring in human disposition and ac- 
tion, you would be ready to say, 
“Why, this senselessness is enough 
to make a stone speak.” But where 
are we now? Men may be undeserv- 
ing of the praise they obtain; or if 
the praise be deserved in the reality, 
it may be excessive in the degree; 
but there can be no excess here. It 
is impossible to ascribe titles too 
magnificent, attributes too exalted, 
adorations too intense, to Him who 
is “fairer than the children of men,” 
who is the “chief among ten thou- 
sand, and the altogether lovely.” 
Now to be insensible to such a Being 
as this, argues, not merely a want 
of intellectual, but of moral taste, 
and evinces, not only ignorance, but 
depravity. He who died, not for a 
country, but for the world, and for 
a world of enemies—He awakens no 
emotion, no respect. Shame, shame! 
2. We charge this silence, secondly, 
with the blackest ingratitude. I need 
not enlarge on this hateful vice. The 
proverb says, “Call a man ungrateful, 
and you call him everything that is 
bad.” The Lacedemonians punished 
ingratitude. “The ungrateful,” says 
Locke, “are like the sea; continually 
receiving the refreshing showers of 
heaven, and turning them all into 
salt.” “The ungrateful,’ says South, 
“are like the grave; always receiving, 
and never returning.” But nothing 
can equal your ingratitude, if you 
are silent. For you will observe 
that other beneficiaries may have 
some claim upon their benefactors, 
from a community of nature or from 
the command of God; but we have 
no claim, we are unworthy of the 
least of all His mercies. 3. We tax 
this silence with shameful cruelty. 
We are bound to do all the good in 
our power. If we have ourselves re- 
ceived the knowledge of Christ, we 
are bound to impart it. If the in- 
habitants of a village were dying of 
a disease, and you had the remedy, 
and held your peace; if you saw a 
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fellow-creature going to drink a 
deadly poison, and instead of warn- 
ing him you held your peace; if you 
saw even a poor stranger going to 
pass over a deep and deadly river, 
upon a broken bridge, and you knew 
that a little lower down there was a 
marble one, and you held your peace; 
is there a person, that would ever 
pass you without standing still and 
looking round upon you and exclaim- 
ing, “You detestable wretch, you in- 
famous villain, you ought not to 
live!” “If these should hold their 
peace, the stones would cry out.” 
How is it, then, that we have so 
much less moral feeling than the 
lepers had, when they said, “This 
is a good day,’ and reflecting upon 
their starving babes said, “If we 
altogether hold our peace, some evil 
will befall us; let us therefore go 
and tell the king’s household” ? 

II. Secondly, our Saviour seems 
to intimate, that This Silence is Diffi- 
cult. Now we often express a difh- 
culty by an obvious impossibility. 
The Jews said, “Let him come down 
from the cross, and we will believe 
on him” Their meaning was, that 
they could not believe on Him; for 
the condition seemed to them im- 
possible. The Saviour here says, 
“You impose silence upon these dis- 
ciples, but this is impossible; yes, 
they will hold their peace when dumb 
nature shall become vocal, and not 
before.” “If these should hold their 
peace, the stones would cry out’; 
that is, their principles will actuate 
them, their feelings must have opera- 
tion and utterance. If you could 
enter heaven, you would find that 
there He attracts every eye, and fills 
every heart, and employs every 
tongue. And in the Church below 
there is a degree of the same in- 
spiration. 1. The impressions that 
Christ makes upon His people by 
conviction are very powerful. 2. The 
impressions He produces by hope are 
very powerful. 3. The impressions 


He produces by love are very power- 
ful. He so attaches His disciples to 
himself by esteem and gratitude, as 
to induce them to come out of the 
world, to deny themselves, to take 
up their cross, and to be willing to 
follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth. 

III. Our Saviour here intimates 
further, that This Silence Would Be 
Useless. “If,’ says He, “those of 
whom you complain were to hold 
their peace, you would gain nothing 
by their silence; there would not be 
a cessation of my praise, but only 
a change of instruments and voices; 
rather than my praise should be sus- 
pended, what they decline others 
would be sure to rise up to perform; 
if these should hold their peace, the 
stones would cry out.” 1. First, we 
shall glance at the supposed silence. 
2. And, secondly, observe the improb- 
able instruments that are employed 
to perpetuate the testimony. It is not 
said, “If these should hold their 
peace the angels would cry out, men 
would cry out’; no; “the stones 
would cry out.” Can stones live? 
can stones preach and write and 
translate the Scriptures? Can they 
aid in carrying on such a cause as 
this? Why not? He can employ, 
and often does employ, the most un- 
likely characters. The wrath of man 
praiseth Him. We see this in the 
case of Henry the Eighth. It is of 
great importance to know whether 
we are God’s servants, or whether 
we are God’s enemies; but as to Him, 
He can employ one as well as an- 
other. This was the case with Saul 
of Tarsus. He was a _ persecutor 
once; but then he was called by 
Divine grace, and preached the faith 
that once he endeavoured to destroy. 
All the Lord’s people once were 
enemies; but He found a way into 
their hearts, and He made them 
friends. They were all once 
“stones”; but of these stones God 
has “raised up children unto Abra- 
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ham.” They were as hard as stones, 
as insensible as stones, as cold as 
stones; but they are now flesh, and 
every feeling of this flesh is alive 
to God. 3. Thirdly, notice the readi- 
ness of their appearance. “If these 
should hold their peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out.” “The 
King’s business requires haste”; both 
because of its importance, and the 
fleeting uncertainty of the period in 
which He will allow it to be per- 
formed. 4. Then, lastly, observe the 
certainty of their appearance, when 
they become necessary. The cer- 
tainty of the end infers the certainty 
of all that is intermediately necessary 
to it. Upon this principle, our 
Saviour here speaks; it is, I am per- 
suaded, the very spirit of the passage. 
“My praise’—as if He should say— 
“must prevail; and therefore means 
must be forthcoming to accomplish 
it, and to carry it on.” Let us, first, 
apply this certainty as the prevention 
of despair—secondly; as a check to 
vanity and pride. My brethren in 
the ministry, we are not—no, we are 
not essential to the Redeemer’s cause. 
We are not the Atlases upon which 
the Church depends; the government 
is upon His shoulders who filleth all 
in all. Thirdly; as a spur and dili- 
gence and zeal—W. Jay. 


The Sifting of Peter. 


“Satan hath desired to have you, 
that he may sift you as wheat.”— 
Luke 22: 31. 


I. The Character of Peter. The 
character of Peter is a very marked 
one. His character stands out in 
bold prominence and relief, like an 
object situated on a height, and seen 
between us and a clear sky. We 
notice at once his natural sincerity 
and boldness, his vehemence and 
self-confidence; his liability to be 
hurried away by the tide of events 


and the current of prevailing feel- 
ing. We perceive that as a disciple 
of Christ he is under the guardian 
care and grace of heaven; but we 
discover sin lurking within, and 
bursting forth from time to time as 
the liquid fire of the volcano breaks 
out from the mountain whose sur- 
face may be covered with the love- 
liest foliage. His love to Jesus was 
genuine and sincere—for with all his 
failings Peter was no hypocrite; yet 
he not infrequently resists the will 
of his Master, and at times is posi- 
tively ashamed of Him. He is zeal- 
ously affected in every good thing, 
but his zeal is often unthinking and 
impetuous, and proceeds from a self- 
confident and self-righteous rather 
than a humble and trustful spirit of 
dependence on God; and it comes 
forth when it should be restrained, 
and fails when it should flow. 

Il. Temptation of Peter by Satan. 
“Satan hath desired to have you, that 
he may sift you as wheat.” We see 
that we are to regard our tempta- 
tions as coming from Satan the 
tempter, the accuser. He who re- 
belled against God in heaven seeks 
to thwart His will on earth. “The 
devil entered into Judas Iscariot,” 
whom he hurried from one crime to 
another till he laid violent hands on 
himself. May he not succeed also 
with his brother apostle? In tempt- 
ing us Satan takes advantage of two 
circumstances. He employs the 
world to seduce us, and he addresses 
the corruption of the heart. First, 
he takes advantage of the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, and 
of the worldly and sinful character 
of those with whom we mingle. 
Breathing as we do an infected at- 
mosphere, we are apt to take in 
malaria which breeds moral disease. 

Ill. The Recovery of Peter, 
Through the Prayer of Jesus Sus- 
taining His Faith. It is of vast 
moment that Christians should know 
wherein lies the secret of their 
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strength. It lies first of all in the 
intercession of Christ, and secondly 
in their remaining faith. 1. It does 
not lie primarily in yourselves—in 
the liveliness of your feelings or the 
strength of your resolutions. Pur- 
poses formed in our own strength are 
like the writing upon the sand, which 
is swept away by the first breath of 
the tempest or the first swelling of 
the tide. The believer's steadfastness 
does not lie in himself, but in another. 
His strength is in the foundation on 
which he rests, and that foundation 
is the Rock of Ages. How was it 
that Peter was restored? The cause 
was to be found in the work of 
Christ. “I have prayed for thee.” 
He was recovered, not by the meri- 
torious power and efficacy of his own 
prayers, but by the prayers of Christ. 
When Peter was brought to repen- 
tance he prayed; but there is a pre- 
vious question—What brought him 
to repentance? If Christ had not 
first prayed for him, he had never 
prayed for himself. 2. There was, 
however, a secondary power, and this 
was Peter’s faith. 

IV. The Command, “When thou 


att converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.” In this conversion there 
was much searching. This we 


learn from the interview with which 
our Lord favoured Peter after His 
resurrection. “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?” was the question; 
and Peter could answer. Brethren, 
according to the sins of which you 
are conscious, so let your love and 
zeal now be in the service of God.— 
J. McCosh. 


Second Conversion. 


“When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy  brethren.’—Luke 
Bae Se. 


I. What is Meant by Second Con- 
version? It implies that there has 


been a first conversion; that is, a 
principle of true piety has been im- 
planted in the bosom, but it has hith- 
erto been there in a weak, imperfect 
form. The heart has been changed, 
but the change is superficial and de- 
fective. The repentance is sincere, 
but not deep and thorough. The 
faith is real, but not strong and 
controlling. The love is genuine, but 
inconstant and feeble. And so of 
all the Christian graces; they exist 
in him who has had a first conver- 
sion, but in an imperfect, partially 
developed state, weak, unstable, un- 
symmetrical, and bearing but little 
fruit in the life. Now the effect 
of a second conversion is to take the 
subject out of this low, inadequate, 
and ineffective state of piety, and 
raise him higher, and make him more 
faithful in the Divine life. The ante- 
cedents of this change are often very 
similar to those that precede first 
conversion. It commences in a seri- 
ous, scrutinising view of one’s spir- 
itual state and prospects. The sub- 
ject of this change becomes dissatis- 
fied with his present type of religion. 
As he passes through this second 
conversion as I call it, he seems to 
himself to enter into a new spiritual 
region. He sees Divine things in a 
clearer and more affecting light than 
he ever did before. 

II. Its Reality as a Matter of Ex- 
perience. The apostles before and 
after Pentecost. Through the gift 
of the Spirit they rose to holier love, 
to a more spiritual faith and hope in 
Christ, and to a greater consecration 
to His service. The late Dr. Jud- 
son, of the Burmah Baptist Mission, 
after he had been years in his field 
of labour, earnestly engaged in his 
work, and no doubt as a true Chris- 
tian man, experienced a change in 
his religious feelings and views 
which, in all its essential elements, 
may properly be regarded as a sec- 
ond conversion, and which gave a 
new impulse and a new power, as 
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well as a greatly increased spir- 
ituality, and joy, and hope, to the 
whole of his subsequent life. The 
late Judge Reeve, of Litchfield, fur- 
nished another remarkable example 
illustrating the point now under con- 
sideration. For many years after he 
professed religion he was satisfied to 
keep up the usual routine of religious 
observances, but with little of the 
life and enjoyment of a clear, in- 
dwelling spirit of piety. Then he 
passed through a great and most de- 
cided change in his Christian experi- 
ence and character, in which he felt 
as if old things had indeed passed 
away, and all things had become new 
to him. From that time till the close 
of his life he enjoyed great nearness 
to God and peace of mind, and his 
path became like that of the sun, 
shining more and more unto the per- 
fect day. 

Ill. A Second Conversion is Nec- 
essary to Prepare One to be Truly 
and Eminently Useful in the Chris- 
tian Life, or in promoting the spir- 
itual good of others. 1. It is nec- 
essary because first conversion is 
often very superficial. It does indeed 
change the heart and turn the affec- 
tions towards God and Divine things ; 
but the whole inner man is far from 
being subdued to the obedience of 
Christ. Much land remains yet to 
be possessed. 2. A second conversion 
is often necessary to bring the soul 
into a nearer union and a deeper 
sympathy with Christ. 3. This sec- 
ond conversion of which I speak, 
brings those who are the subjects 
of it to see and feel the miserable 
condition of such as are out of Christ 
and perishing in sin. 4. Second con- 
version qualifies those who are the 
subjects of it, to do good in the 
most acceptable and successful man- 
ner. It begets a new spirit of hu- 
mility, tenderness, and love in the 
soul; gives tone to the voice and look 
to the eye, imparts an aspect of 
benevolence and kindness to the 


whole manner and style of address, 
and makes it entirely apparent, when 
attempting to do good to others, to 
converse with them for example on 
the subject of personal religion, that 
you are moved to it by real concern 
for their salvation. This, beyond 
anything else, disarms opposition, 
subdues prejudice, gives access to the 
heart and conscience, and is well- 
nigh sure to render your efforts suc- 
cessful. 5. When the heart is deeply 
imbued with the feelings implied in 
second conversion, God’s presence 
may be expected to be with you, to 
guide and crown with success your 
endeavours to do good to others.— 
J. Hawes. 


Hands of Jesus. 


“And when he had thus spoken, 
he showed them his hands.’—Luke 
24: 40. 


We are to contemplate the hands 
of Jesus. The lessons they teach are 
plain and simple, and for practical 
uses. 

I. Observe, first—They were a 
Man’s hands. He was, on earth, a 
veritable man. He took our na- 
ture—not the nature of angels, but 
of men. He was flesh of our flesh, 
our real kinsman, being in all points 
such as we are, only without sin 
And so He remains for ever. The 
incarnation was not a temporary ex- 
pedient. When He came from 
heaven to earth He did not empty 
himself of His Godhood: nor when 
He returned from earth to heaven 
did He lay aside His manhood. Here 
is infinite comfort; He remains the 
first-born among many brethren, the 
Elder Brother of us all. 

II. They Were Pure Hands. Jesus 
claimed an absolute sinlessness. Of 
all the accusations brought against 
Him, not one impeached the spotless 
purity of His character and life. 
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And His claim was strangely con- 
ceded. In Christ alone the claim 
and the testimony are united. 

Ill. They Were Callous Hands. 
It is written of Buddha that, at the 
beginning of his ministry he left his 
palace and took his place under the 
sacred Bo-tree to meditate. On the 
contrary, Jesus entered a carpenter's 
shop, and became the brother of all 
who give themselves to labour as 
the fulfilment of the primal law. Our 
Lord in heaven is as truly the sym- 
pathetic Friend of working men as 
when He made plcughs for the 
farmers of Galilee, and mended the 
furniture of the people of Nazareth. 

IV. They Were Strong Hands. 
Not strong with a knotted muscular- 
ity, like those of an athlete, disci- 


plined to strike a blow; but hands 
that spoke of courage and author- 
ity, of a perfect, physical and moral 
symmetry. (1) The right hand of 
Jesus is the hand of judgment. (2) 
This right hand is the hand of a 
King. (3) This right hand of Jesus 
is the hand of salvation. 

V. They Were Friendly Hands, 
the kindest and most helpful. They 
were ever employed in doing good. 

VI. They Were Wounded Hands. 
They have a wonderful story to tell. 

VII. They Were Uplifted Hands. 


They are uplifted in intercession 
for us. 

VIII. They Are  Outstretched 
Hands. He stands in an attitude 


of invitation. O infinite patience !— 


D. J. Burrell. 


JOHN 


Marriage. 


“There was @ marriage.”—John 
PASa Ne 


What destinies turn on marriage! 
—destinies so multiplied that it is 
profanation to characterise a mar- 
riage as a commonplace episode. 

I. Marriage is a Divine Institu- 
tion. It was established in Eden. 
The Bible says much of this God- 
ordained rite. God founded this 
honourable estate, and to violate it 
is to rebel against the law of our 
Maker. Nothing is more sinister 
than the depreciation of marriage in 
some quarters to-day. It is an evil 
omen indeed. Beware of such a 
tendency. Nothing is more necessary 
for the well-being of a State than a 
firm adhesion to the Divineness of 
the ordinance of marriage. 

II. If this institution is to bring 
happiness there are laws which must 
be observed, qualities which must be 
cultivated. (1) Religion is the most 
urgent condition of true marriage 
happiness. A marriage without Jesus 
has an unprosperous outlook. (2) 
Honest and deep love is essential to 
a happy marriage. Love alone has 
the key of the treasure-house of 
happy marriage. (3) Fidelity is an 
inexorable necessity of marriage. 
(4) Mutuality is indispensable to a 
happy marriage. Once there is the 
shadow of suspicion, peace and joy 
depart. Dr. Dale admonished against 
“diminution of mutual interest” and 
the admonition is seasonable. The 
loss of interest is the blight of love. 
(5) There must be a sustained ex- 
pression of affection if marriage is 
to be a day of brightness. Queen 


Victoria declared that the Prince 
Consort was a “lover” all through 
their married life. Love that is 
never uttered dies. (6) The homely 
quality we call common sense is an- 
other essential of a happy marriage. 
(7) Thrift, which is but an aspect of 
common sense, is necessary for per- 
manent marriage happiness. (8) Un. 
selfishness is a grace peculiarly 
needed in the state of marriage. 
Ill. I can but add a litile cluster 
of counsels which may contribute to 
a noble ideal and a happy experience 
of marriage. Let there be no secrets 
between husband and wife. Scorn 
and dread all jealousy. Be courteous, 
and that always. Do not overlook 
any element of attractiveness in your 
home. Practise always the calm 
strong virtue of forbearance. Keep 
a lovely temper, or if you possess it 
not seek by the grace of Christ to 
possess it. It will help to ensure 
the blessedness of marriage that 
those who contemplate it anticipate 
the retrospect. Live as you will wish 
you had lived. Do not, like Carlyle, 
have to shed bitterly reminiscent 
tears. Read the literature of mar- 
riage. Study what the Scripture 
saith. Rely upon God’s promised 
guidance.—Dinsdale T. Young. 


The Intellectual Type. 


“Now there was a man of the 
Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler 
of the Jews: the same came to Jesus 
by night.”—John 3:1. 


I. The prominent feature of this 
man’s nature was pure intellectuality 
—the love of truth as such; a strong 
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man, and yet a weak man; one with- 
out whom neither the Church nor 
the world can well do, and yet who 
has many failings. This man was 
bent more on spiritual certainty than 
on spiritual safety. We all know 
this type of man—lean of visage, 
hungry of soul, burning with a con- 
suming desire to unlock the riddle 
of the universe—the devotee, often 
the martyr, of the intellect. These 
men are the thinkers of the world, 
not its doers; they live in the brain, 
not the heart or the hand. Every- 
thing must be tested, examined, reas- 
oned out, and found to be true, be- 
fore it can be acknowledged to be 
true; to this they will hold even 
though the consequence be to find 
themselves branded as heretics, or, 
worse still, even though in the mean- 
time they have to live without a faith 
at all. Such is the intellectual man, 
and such was Nicodemus. 

II. What Are We to Say of Nico- 
demus and His Kind? First, this, 
that the debt due from religion to 
men of the intellectual type has never 
been fairly acknowledged. The think- 
ing faculty—is it not the highest, in 
one direction, which man possesses ? 
Every great advance in human prog- 
ress, let us not forget, begins with 
an idea. And what a magnificent 
service has been rendered to re- 
ligion by the great intellects of the 
Christian Church! Let us, therefore, 
not say foolish things of the intellect 
in relation to religion. We may be 
sure that till we give the mind its 
place in our religion, it will not be 
long ere both will lose their glow 
and vigour. 

III. Having vindicated the place 
of the intellectual man in religion, 
we pass on to his frailties and limi- 
tations. For these intellectual Chris- 
tians have their very decided weak- 
nesses and vices, and as soon as they 
get so wrapped up in their thinking 
as to become one-sided, they lack 
both emotional intensity and practical 


force. (1) The first danger to which 
they are liable is the undue exaltation 
of the reason as a religious faculty. 
Thinking, we must remember, is not 
the first act of the soul. Man lives 
first and thinks afterwards. (2) The 
second weakness of men who are pre- 
dominantly intellectual in tempera- 
ment is their proneness to live an 
isolated, visionary life, to spend in 
thinking the time they ought to use 
for service, to grow out of sympathy 
with practical life, to stand aloof in 
cultured scorn from the rough, un- 
couth, and vulgar world. Experi- 
mental religion is the doorway into 
Christian theology.—E. Griffth-Jones. 


Open and Secret Christians. 


“The same came 
night.’-—John 3:2. 


to Jesus by 


There are always in a congrega- 
tion some who accept Christ but do 
not confess Him _ openly. The 
Church has its hypocrites, but so has 
the world: for there are men who 
seem to lead a worldly life whose 
inner life is turned toward Christ; 
but they make three mistakes in their 
position. 

I. They Overestimate the Value of 
Worldly Friendships. How much 
will your friends among the men of 
the world sacrifice for you? They 
will desert you when your purse fails. 

II. They Overestimate the Effect 
of Confession on Friendship. It will 
not drive away a true friend. What 
hurts us most is ridicule. Learn to 
live above it. Christ suffered the 
meanest insult. His followers have 
often sealed their faith with their 
blood. 

III. They Underestimate Their 
Own Strength. They are afraid of 
falling after they have made a pub- 
lic confession and of giving oppor- 
tunity to scoffers to blaspheme. They 
put too low a value on the strength 
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Christ gives for every crisis. At the 
moment of danger Nicodemus came 
forward. Is there a danger now 
that calls these silent Christians to 
come forth. There is, though this 
age is no worse than many others. 
Our literature is full of a lofty scorn, 
a condescending pity for Christian- 
ity. Many of our scientists are ma- 
terialists. It is time to be brave and 
outspoken. Christ is polarising the 
world; there are but two classes of 
men.—W. M. Taylor. 


Patriotism and Christianity. 


“How is it that thou, being a Jew, 
askest drink of me, which am a 
woman of Samaria? for the Jews 
have no dealings with the Samari- 
tans.’—John 4: 9. 


In human affairs the scale upon 
which things are done gives them, 
not only their interest and impor- 
tance, but much also of their very 
character. The same spirit which 
in petty communities is local jealousy 
may in nations claim the dignified 
appellation of patriotism. The dif- 
ferences and disputes between Jews 
and Samaritans may possess for us 
but little real interest; whilst the 
sentiments not very dissimilar, which 
are cherished by great nations, claim 
dignity and grandeur. This passage 
in the Gospel narrative is suggestive 
with regard to the relations between 
Christianity and the love of country. 

I. There is a Good Side to Pa- 
triotism Which, as Compared with 
Selfishness, Is a Virtue. The love of 
country is both greater and more 
difficult than the love of family or 
the love of self. It is morally ele- 
vating for a man to lose regard for 
his own interests in an absorbing de- 
sire for the welfare of his tribe or 
nation. Great deeds have been 
wrought, and great characters have 
been shaped, by love of fatherland. 


II. There is a Bad Side to Pa- 
triotism, Which, as Contrasted with 
Philanthropy, Is a Fault. The love 
of country may be magnified selfish- 
ness. When it renders a man insen- 
sible to the merits of those of alien 
blood or of different education, it 
warps the nature, and is often the 
occasion of injustice. Crimes have 
been done, and that sincerely, in the 
name of patriotism. Envy and jeal- 
ousy, hatred, malice, and revenge, 
have sprung from spurious patriot- 
ism—that is, from a too exclusive 
regard to the interests or the honour 
of a nation. 

Ill. Christianity, Whilst Not In- 
tmical to True Patriotism, Introduces 
a Great Divine Uniting Power into 
Human Society. 1. The religion of 
Christ teaches the unity of the human 
race. It represents humanity as 
united by common origin and par- 
ticipation in a common nature. 2. 
The religion of Christ bases human 
unity upon the fatherhood of God. 
The family is one, because acknowl- 
edging one Head. 3. The Incarna- 
tion reveals and establishes this unity. 
Christ is the Son of man, the Friend 
of man, the Brother of man, the 
Saviour of man, the Lord of man. 
In Him provision is made for the 
restoration of that unity which sin 
has broken. 

IV. Christianity Thus Encourages 
Such Patriotism As Is Good, and 
Checks the Evils Often Cloaked 
Under the Name. 1. On the one 
hand, the religion of Christ fosters 
the feeling of duty which has its 
scope in political relationships. The 
duty nearest us is first, and, as we 
must not neglect our own household 
for the sake of strangers, so neither 
must we prefer foreigners and their 
interest to the welfare of our “kin- 
dred according to the flesh.” <A 
spurious philanthropy is a poor sub- 
stitute for a genuine patriotism. 2. 
On the other hand, our religion for- 
bids us to limit our regard to our 
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immediate neighbours; and requires 
us to sweep with our spiritual vision 
the vast horizon of humanity. There 
is a homely proverb, “Charity begins 
at home”; to which a homely addi- 
tion has been made, “but does not 
end there.’ The patriotism that 
takes us out of self is good; yet 
alone it is insufficient. It should 
broaden until our regard and our in- 
terest and our love reach far as the 
virtue of Christ’s sacrifice, far as 


the range of Christ’s Gospel. Sus- 
picions and contentions are alien 
from the Spirit of Christ. There 


is no limit to the comprehensive- 
ness of the Saviour’s pity; there 
should be no limit to the comprehen- 
siveness of His people’s love—B. 
Thomas. 


Spiritual Laziness. 


“Sir, give me this water, that I 
thirst not, neither come hither to 
draw.’—John 4; 15. 


The spirit of the second reason 
for this request animates men to 
this day. The prevalent disposition 
is to seek religious benefit in some 
way which does not involve en- 
deavour and responsibility. 

I. Men Do Not Expect Physical 
Results Except by Appropriate Ef- 
fort. Parents do not pray that God 
would inspire their boys with a use- 
ful trade. They apprentice them and 
pray God that they may attend to 
their business and take proper steps 
to learn. Skill of hand is to be 
developed by training and not by 
praying. There are those who still 
speak of luck, but the number de- 
creases with intelligence and enter- 
prise. 

II. Men Do Not Look for Intel- 
lectual Results Except by the Appli- 
cation of Means to Ends. 1. We 
never pray for general knowledge, 
nor teach our children to do so; but 


to use their eyes and ears, to keep 
company with intelligent persons. 
And this is not inconsistent with the 
prayer that God will sustain us in 
the exertion of our natural faculties. 
So no one prays for books, or the 
results of professional skill without 
the drill which leads to them. 2. 
There is one apparent exception, that 
of genius. But genius is only what 
belongs to one whose organisation 
is so fine and large that it acts by 
its own stimulus. If on the art side, 
we have an art genius. A man is a 
genius in the direction in which his 
faculties are highly organised. Such 
work more easily than others, but 
they have to work much. The eagle 
moves faster and easier than the ant, 
but both move by the same (muscu- 
lar) power. And the greatest gen- 
iuses in poetry (Milton), in music 
(Handel), in war (Frederick and 
Napoleon), have been the hardest 
workers. 

Ill. But Men Do Look for Re- 
ligious Results Without Personal 
Effort. 1. There is an impression 
that God works irresistibly by His 
Spirit, and that the distinguishing 
qualities of Christian life fall down 
upon us of their own accord like 
dewdrops on the flowers. Now we 
must pray for everything that it is 
proper for us to have, for the highest 
as well as for the lowest; but there 
is no more reason that we should 
pray for morality than for corn, 
for meekness than for flowers. 
2. Religiousness is right-mindedness 
towards God and man. To be re- 
ligious is to act in accordance with 
the laws of the mind from the high- 
est to the lowest of its endowments. 
I should have, of course, no hope as 
a minister without a belief in the 
all-prevalent vitalising Spirit, and 
should as soon attempt to raise 
flowers where there was no atmos- 
phere, and fruits without light and 
heat, as to regenerate men without 
the Holy Ghost. Nevertheless this 
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Divine influence is not irresistible in 
such a sense as to relieve men from 
the responsibility of developing every 
one of the spiritual elements. God 
wakes up the soul and then says, 
“Work out what I work in” (Phil. 
2:12,13). 3. Conversion is not a 
completed work. Here is a lazy 
vagabond, depending on his relations, 
and he is taken to the West and put 
upon 150 acres of ground and told 
to work out his own living. The 
ground is not converted yet; but he 
goes to work and brings it under 
cultivation. He has been converted 
from a street beggar into a man of 
means and respectability; but his 
own conversion is no more com- 
plete than that of his farm. When 
a man is converted he has a new 
start and has to go forward. If a 
man, therefore, expects there is any 
labour-saving conversion he is 
greatly mistaken. 4. Conversion 
makes a man a disciple and places 
him in Christ’s school, where he has 
to learn and place himself under dis- 
cipline. And the experiences of 
Christ’s school are not to be had by 
prayer only. If an intemperate man 
wants to be temperate, a passionate 
man meek, a proud man humble, he 
must not only pray, but tame him- 
self—H. W. Beecher. 


Sacredness of Work. 


“My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.’—John 5: 17. 


Work is the law of God’s uni- 
verse: it has stamped upon it the 
seal of God’s approval: nay, more, 
it is the principle of God’s own life, 
for does not Christ himself tell us: 
“My Father worketh hitherto (or, 
better, as in the Revised Version, 
“even until now”), and I work’? 
We must work if we would live. 
And that being so, it is surely for us 
a question of a very direct and prac- 


tical kind, In what spirit should we 
regard our work? And what I want 
is to try to see whether we cannot 
find in our text a principle and a 
spirit which may help us all as work- 
ing men and women. 

I. Work, let us clearly recognise, 
is in itself a blessing and not a curse. 
We know that it is so for ourselves. 
What is it but work that calls forth 
a man’s best faculties and trains and 
invigorates those powers which 
would otherwise lie dormant and 
useless? And the idle man is not 
only the useless, he is also the miser- 
able man. It is a striking thought 
of an old Latin poet, when, in de- 
scribing the punishments of the lower 
world, he makes one of the heaviest 
of these to consist in this—that a 
man shall be condemned to do noth- 
ing. 

II. But work is not only the origi- 
nal law of our being, in obedience to 
which we find true happiness, it is 
also, as the words of our text clearly 
indicate, a Divine law. Jesus taught 
that as Son of God He was only 
obeying the law of God’s own life— 
“My Father worketh hitherto (or 
even until now), and I work.” It is 
a truth easy to illustrate. The first 
revelation regarding God which 
meets us in the Bible is God the 
Creator, God calling all things into 
being by the word of His power. 
And no sooner is the work of Crea- 
tion finished than the work of Provi- 
dence begins. And still more won- 
derfully is this continual working of 
God displayed in Redemption. It is 
a very significant fact, too often lost 
sight of, that of the short two-and- 
thirty or three-and-thirty years that 
comprised the whole of the Saviour’s 
earthly life, only two or three were 
devoted to His public ministry, while 
thirty were passed in the quiet seclu- 
sion of the carpenter’s home at Naz- 
areth, where, as soon as He was able, 
the youthful Jesus worked with His 
own hands in Joseph’s shop, and 
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earned His daily bread in the sweat 
of His brow. 

III. And so, when we pass to our 
own work, whatever that work may 
be, if we would only realise that it 
too has been given us by God to do, 
and that we can do it as to Him, 
what a difference it would make! 
Let us press forward in the Spirit 
which regards all work as noble and 
sacred in the sight of God.—G. Milli- 
gan. 


The Latest Arrival. 


“The master is come, and calleth 
for thee.’—John 11: 28. 


I shall draw my illustrations from 
the facts narrated in this chapter, as 
I proceed to ask and answer the fol- 
lowing questions. 

J. Who Has Come? “The Mas- 
ter’ —one who rules, governs, directs, 
or has supreme authority. How ap- 
propriate the title! He is master of 
man and all his surroundings, master 
of the mighty forces of nature and 
the laws by which they are governed, 
master of this mighty planetary sys- 
tem and the majestic stellar arrange- 
ments, master of all animate and in- 
animate existence, “whether they be 
thrones, dominions, principalities, or 
powers; for all things were created 
by him and for him.” 

II. How Did He Come? In our 
perfect humanity—able to sympathise 
with us in our sorrows as a man, 
and as God to take them away—able 
to enjoy the innocent festivities of 
a marriage feast, and to stand weep- 
ing with sisters beside their brother’s 
grave; His heart in each case beating 
in unison with the company. He 
came along the dreary road of pov- 
erty, persecution and pain, while 
every step brought Him nearer to 
a death of the most awful and ig- 
nominous character. This was neces- 
sary, that He “might be a merciful 


and faithful high priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people.” 

Ill. When Did He Come? Not 
until human sympathy and skill had 
done their best, and utterly failed. 
Lazarus is dead. Those loving 
sisters left nothing undone, kind 
friends did what they could, and the 
physician’s skill was taxed to the ut- 
termost, but all in vain, for Lazarus 
grew worse, and worse, soon was 
still in death. So spiritually. With 
all the tonics and stimulants of natu- 
ral religion, the genial aid of poetry, 
the bracing power of science, phi- 
losophy, and varied culture, man con- 
tinued to grow worse and worse; so 
that when the Master came, He 
found the nations dead in trespasses 
and sins and beyond the power of 
human recovery. 

IV. What Does He Say? He 
comes to inquire after the cause of 
our trouble. ‘‘Where have ye laid 
him?” He wants to get face to face 
with the cause of all our trouble and 
sorrow, that He may take it away. 
My brother, the Master is come, and 
is inquiring after that evil heart of 
yours which has caused you so much 
sorrow. God help you to bring Him 
right up to it, and say, “Blessed 
Master, here it is—foul and polluted; 
but if Thou wilt, Thou canst make 
me clean, and here I give Thee un- 
restricted sway.” Do this, and you 
will feel the pulsation of an im- 
parted life which will lift you out 
of your spiritual sepulchre, and en- 
able you to throw off your carnal 
grave clothes, with a new song in 
your mouth, even praises to our God. 

V. For Whom Does He Call? 
“For thee.’ Learn from this, re- 
ligion is a personal thing. “The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee.” 
Take a note of this, for thee. My 
brother, unless you heed the call of 
this blessed Master, and come per- 
sonally in contact with Him, and 
bring Him face to face with your 
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polluted guilty spirit, His arrival will 
but deepen your condemnation and 
make darker your doom. “The Mas- 
ter is come.” His stay may not be 
long, but He “calleth for thee.”— 
The Homilist. 


Tears of Jesus. 
“Jesus wept.’—John 11:35. 


The Scriptures speak much on the 
subject of tears, and often em- 
phasise the sacredness of weeping. 
It would be worth while to go 
through the Bible and notice all those 
who are brought in weeping; and 
one thing that you would learn very 
distinctly by such a study would be 
this: that weeping belongs to true 
manliness not less than to true 
womanliness. There are at least 
three occasions on which our Lord 
is said to have wept, and I think we 
may say that His tears were differ- 
ent on these different occasions. 

I. The Tears of a Friend. Our 
text tells us that at the grave of 
Lazarus, Jesus wept. It shows how 
human He was, perhaps more than 
any incident of His career; at least 
more directly and instantly it brings 
this out than almost any incident of 
His career. Though He was the Son 
of God He never wrapped himself 
up in a garment of stoical indiffer- 
ence; and still He is the same, yes- 
terday, and to-day, and for ever. But 
we may draw from it another infer- 
ence, I think, and that is that He 
does not expect us to put on the 
garment of stoicism which He never 
wore himself, when our Lazarus is 
dead and is carried out to the cold 
and lonely grave. There are many 
things that will never be seen by eyes 
that have not been salved with 
tears. 

Il. The Tears of the Sufferer. 
The second occasion on which Our 
Lord shed tears was the scene in 


Gethsemane. I do not think it is 
said in any of the Gospels that men- 
tion the scene that our Lord shed 
tears, but there can be no doubt, I 
think, that it is to this scene the 
Epistle to the Hebrews refers when 
it says: “In the days of his flesh, 
when he had offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and 
tears.” The tears in Bethany were 
for others; but those in Gethsemane 
were for himself. His pain was due 
to the collision of His will with the 
Divine will. Or shall we rather say 
His tears were the sign of the recon- 
ciliation of His will to that of His 
Father. If there had been nothing 
but collision—hard, unbending col- 
lision—He would not have wept; 
He would have hardened himself 
against His Father’s will. But His 
tears were the indication of recon- 
ciliation, they were the sign and the 
sacrament of peace. We, too, have 
our tears of pain. 

Ill. The Tears of a Redeemer. 
The third occasion on which Jesus 
is said to have wept was the most 
triumphant hour of His life, out- 
wardly at least. As He was enter- 
ing Jerusalem for the last time, a 
great crowd of sympathisers met Him 
at Bethany, and brought Him in tri- 
umph into the city. But when He 
reached the brow of Olivet, from 
which Jerusalem could be seen down 
below, He halted, and when He be- 
held the city He wept over it. You 
might call them the tears of a patriot. 
Or you might call them the tears of 
a philanthropist. But I think the 
best name for these tears are the 
Redeemer’s tears. It was His esti- 
mate of the soul; it was His clear 
vision of the eternal doom to which 
these people were going forward; it 
was the sorrow of the Saviour’s 
heart for people that would not be 
saved that made Him weep. There 
is one kind of tears that Jesus never 
wept. These are the tears of peni- 
tence.—J. Stalker. 
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Man’s Co-operation. 


“Take ye away the stone.”—John 
11: 39. 


Sympathising friends, the broken- 
hearted sisters, and the weeping 
Saviour, stand around the silent 
grave, Jesus says, “Take ye,” &c. 

I. God Requires Man’s Co-opera- 
tion as the condition of the bestow- 
ment of His blessings. 

Ist. Israel is at the Red Sea. 
Egyptians pursuing, mountains on 
either hand, and the raging sea in 
front. God says to Moses, “Reach 
hither thy rod and smite the water.” 
Had Moses cavilled, and said, “I mis- 
interpret the voice that I hear; the 
act has no meaning, and cannot be 
the command of our God; I shall 
wait for a command in keeping with 
His Almighty mind’—what in the 
meantime would the Egyptians have 
been doing? What would have be- 
come of the Israelites? Would they 
ever have mounted the opposite bank 
and sung over the graves of their 
foes— 


“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s 
dark sea, 

Jehovah has triumphed, His people 
are free’? 


2. Again, in the borders of their 
home they are encamped at Gilgal. 
Land occupied by enemies. Jericho 
with its walls in the distance is the 
first scene of conflict. God says, 
“Go around the walls seven times, 
&c., and they shall fall”’ See them 
moving silently round. No weapons. 
No display. Simply obeying God. 
Proud spies from the top of the wall 
hurl sarcastic remarks and laugh 
them to scorn. The man who is hon- 
estly obeying God can well afford to 
bear a laugh, for he is marching 
forward to certain victory, and noth- 
ing beneath the stars can do him a 
lasting damage. How speedily the 


laugh changed faces. How were they 
cast down as in a moment. God’s 
needed grace and help, and man hon- 
estly doing his duty, are never remote 
from each other. 

3. Believest thou that I can? Go 
wash in the pool. Cast the net on 
the right side. Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, &c. 

II. The Stone That God Requires 
His People to Take Away. The 
stone of inconsistency. This lies 
upon the bosom of the Church, and 
through God will call dead souls to 
life! It is composed of a variety of 
smaller stones brought together and 
unitedly and severally bearing that 
name. 

1st. A spirit of worldliness not in 
keeping with our professed belief in 
the future. 

2nd. Carelessly or not at all dis- 
charged religious duties. 

3rd. Disregard to the danger of 
the unconverted. 

4th. Disregard of equity in deal- 
ing. 

5th. The absence of the spirit and 
mind of Christ in the life, &c. 

God does for us what we cannot 
do for ourselves. Take ye away. 
They put it there. Then Jesus said, 
Lazarus come forth. God’s act alone. 
The next act falls within their sphere. 
Loose him. If they had refused, 
what would have become of Lazarus? 
For aught we know, he might have 
fallen back into his grave and died. 
Be that as it may, we cannot get rid 
of the dreadful impression that many 
souls have been awakened by the 
voice of God, and even sat upright 
in their spiritual graves, but have 
fallen back and perished because 
there was no sympathy or encourage- 
ment in the Church to loose them and 
let them go. 

God intends that by taking away the 
stones of every-day Christian duty 
His people shall have wisdom and 
moral muscle to loose them, when He 
calls dead souls to life. 
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Unconverted friend, no being in 
the universe can move away the stone 
but yourself. Not even God will 
take it away. 

“Take ye 
Thomas Kelly. 


away the stone.”— 


Beneficent Intrusions. 


“Then Jesus came, the doors being 
shut.’—John 20: 19. 


I, The circumstances thus briefly 
described are in themselves a signifi- 
cant illustration of a constantly re- 
appearing experience of life. For 
as the disciples unwittingly shut out 
the Lord, so in many a life the doors 
are shut upon Him. And as on that 
day, so in this, it is the joy of the 
Saviour to reveal himself to those 
who all unintentionally have excluded 
Him from their lives, and all uncon- 
scious to themselves are poor with- 
out Him. Indeed, it is the tragedy 
of many a life that its doors are 
shut. Sometimes it is engrossment 
in pleasure, in business, in friend- 
ship, which bars the door against the 
ingress of the Saviour. All these 
things, lawful in themselves, and hav- 
ing. indeed a right and necessary 
place in any life, may gain such an 
ascendency as to become its masters, 
demanding all thought, all energy, all 
strength of life, until the man over 
whom they have gained control is 
himself behind closed doors. Some- 
times it is by selfishness of joy or 
sorrow that the doors are closed. 
There is a joy which is regarded as 
unshareable, or a sorrow which is 
regarded as unpardonable, and He 
who is the Author of each is ex- 
cluded from life by His own provi- 
dences misreceived and _ misinter- 
preted. Often, too, it is with us as 
with these His earliest disciples, that 
fear of the consequences of identifi- 
cation with Him causes the door to 
be tightly barred. We are afraid of 


the disfavour of man, and in shutting 
out the Jews we really shut out 
Jesus. But chiefly it is sin which 
excludes the Son of God from the 
life in which He seeks to be known 
and served. 

II. And yet, despite these things, 
it is really impossible to avoid Christ, 
for He forces himself again and 
again upon our attention. He comes 
despite closed doors, and _ reveals 
himself in any or all of His guises, 
as Friend, Succourer, Redeemer, 
King. ‘Love laughs at locksmiths,” 
it is said, and never was aphorism 
truer than when applied to the in- 
sistence with which He seeks to get 
at men’s hearts. By the written 
Word or the spoken message, by 
uncontrolled memory or inexplicable 
impulse, in the glory of noontide or 
in the quiet watches of the night, 
He is for ever coming to us through 
our shut doors, offering himself and 
all that He is and has for our sal- 
vation and life. 

III. And His coming, however 
He may be disguised and under what- 
ever circumstances He appears, is 
always with the same object as His 
appearance in the upper room on the 
first Easter Day. To the willing and 
listening heart His first word is one 
of benediction, “Peace be unto you.” 
He comes not to increase the storm, 
but to quell it; not to complicate the 
problem of life but to solve it; not 
to alarm but to allay our fears. To 
the overwhelmed hearts in the upper 
room, and to us also, to whom the 
immensity of the task seems alto- 
gether beyond our powers, His last 
word proclaims the sufficient quali- 
fication for its fulfilment—“Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost.” The same en- 
duement as that in which He lived 
is conferred upon those who go for 
Him, for in this life of wonderful 
paradox they are thus united with 
Him as they go, and share His 
own life and strength—J. Stuart 
Holden. 
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Personal Responsibility. 


“What is that to thee? follow thou 
me.’—John 21:22. 


It is good to know the principles 
of Christianity ; it is better to practise 
them. One of our: avowed principles 
is that the conduct of others towards 
Jesus Christ ought not to govern our 
own; the agency of man cannot make 
that which is wrong right, nor that 
which is right wrong; the difference 
between right and wrong is essential 
and eternal. 

Peter felt a deep interest in John, 
and was anxious to know what de- 
partment he was to occupy in the 
new kingdom. I presume Peter 
meant no wrong in asking such a 
question; it was the natural dictate 
of a kind heart; Jesus, however, told 
him, What is the history of that to 
thee? Thy work is to echo the doc- 
trine I have proclaimed, to tread in 
my footsteps. 

“Tf I will’’ This is a notable ex- 
pression. Christ here intimates that 
the personal history of every in- 
dividual is under His authority; we 
are not to do and to be what we like, 
but what Christ wills; He wills that 
Peter should die a martyr, and John 
should survive all the other disciples, 
and it cannot be altered. 

The doctrine of the text is this :— 
That it is important to think more 
about Jesus Christ himself than 
about any fellow-agents in spreading 
His religion in the world. 

I. Because Jesus Has a Personal 
and Essential Pre-eminence. He is 
what others are not, what others can- 
not be, what others were not ap- 
pointed to be. If we are anxious to 
come in contact with the most agree- 
able truths, let us rise at once above 
the bustle and agitation of the 
Church in its state of imperfection, 
and fix our minds on the blessed 
Redeemer himself. Moreover, He 
is the revealer of the Godhead to 


man; no man hath seen God, no 
man can see God and live, but Christ 
hath revealed Him, and I look at 
Him and see all that I need. Nor 
is this all. I see in Jesus what has 
a peculiar relation to me. I see in 
Him a loving, affectionate brother, a 
teacher, a priest, a king; there I see 
the very person on whom my all de- 
pends. My fellow-Christian may 
benefit, comfort and strengthen me, 
but I can and must do without him; 
his being is not the foundation of 
my hopes and prospects, but when 
I look to the Son of God, I find that 
I cannot live without Him; turn 
away from man and study the biog- 
raphy of Jesus—“Behold the Lamb 
of God,” &c. 

II. Because Our Engagements to 
Jesus Are Independent of Our Fel- 
low-beings. That is, anything they 
may do, or not do, cannot at all af- 
fect our individual obligation to the 
Lord Jesus. We perceive the truth 
of this if we consider that every one 
has his own work. The Church has 
its work to do, and it cannot be done 
by the schools of philosophy; and 
then each member of the Church has 
his work to do, and if he neglects 
it he will be rebuked in the presence 
of the universe. But you say, My 
ability is very small, my sphere is so 
contracted. Never mind, God has 
called you to that: be faithful in the 
least, and He will make you ruler 
over many things. Does the scholar 
say, Because such a man is indolent, 
I may be so too? Does the man of 
business say, Because others neglect 
to provide for their families, I may 
do so too? No, they act on juster 
principles, and say, Their neglect can- 
not absolve me, and their activity 
cannot release me. “Each one must 
give an account to God.” Thank 
God, I can love many of my fellow- 
agents in the cause of God, but I 
would not for the crown of England 
stand before the bar of God in the 
place of any one. I have my hopes 
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through the blood of Christ, and so 
have you; but I will stand my own 
trial. “Each one must bear his own 
burden.” 

Ill. Because By Thinking of 
Jesus We Can Maintain an Eminent 
Standard of Moral Action. There is 
a tendency in individuals, families, 
and churches to imitate one another. 
If these were perfect, the imitation 
might be useful, but as it is other- 
wise, it is likely to be injurious. The 
mind of man comes down from 
heaven to earth, from the Creator to 
the creature, from the Master to 
the servant, and the result of this is 
that a kind of fatal uniformity per- 
vades the church. 

No man on earth was intended to 
be my standard, however there is 
One whom it is right to imitate. In 
my blessed Redeemer I see perfec- 
tion. I need not be cautious lest I 
copy the faults while I copy the ex- 
cellencies. I see immutability here 
also. I make one and another my 
model, they die, and I am left soli- 
tary and alone, but Jesus always re- 
mains the same. (1) Imitate His 
cordiality in religion. Whatever the 
Saviour engaged in was done with 


all His heart. His prayer, miracles, 
sufferings, and last commission were 
all the emanations of His heart. (2) 
Imitate His wonderful triumph over 
obstacles. I suppose the Saviour 
never preached a sermon that was 
not opposed by some party or other, 
but He possessed that divine philoso- 
phy which enabled Him to endure 
and overcome. Would it not be use- 
ful for us to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the maxims which 
governed Christ’s intercourse with 
His enemies as well as His friends? 
(3) Imitate His devotion. 


“Cold mountains and the midnight 
air 

Witnessed the 
prayer.” 


fervour of His 


He lived in deep communion with 
His Father. Never forget that He 
made the cross itself a place of 
prayer. He prayed for His disciples, 
He prayed for His bitterest foes, and 
these prayers brought down answers 
of peace to mankind. O brethren, 
pray for us: you can get no good 
from my ministry unless you pray. 
—Caleb Morris. 
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Poverty and Power. 


“Silver and gold have I none, but 
such as I have give I thee.’—Acts 
3305 


I. God Is No Respecter of Per- 
sons, But As a Matter of Fact Poor 
Men Stand Foremost in the Great 
Human Line. Weigh what Dives 
has done for the world, and what 
the penniless. Because Peter and 
John, though they had not a penny 
in their purses, had something to give 
to that poor man, and to all poor 
men, and gave it, we are here to- 
day, and the great world lives. He 
was the poorest of the poor who 
brought that gift to us. “Foxes have 
holes,’ &c.; and by hands as poor 
the gift has been distributed. Per- 
haps the most heavenly men and 
women living are among the poor- 
est. The men who have drawn forth 
the great inventions, poems, thoughts 
which have blessed mankind, have 
seldom enriched themselves by their 
toils. They have loved their work 
too well for that. The world is not 
bountiful to genius and to love. And 
thank God it is not; genius lives on 
a nobler nourishment, and love has a 
nobler hire. Socrates, Paul, Epic- 
tetus, Dante, Luther, Milton, found 
it so. And yet that we may not 
idolise poverty the world’s most glo- 
rious psalms came forth from one of 
the most splendid and prosperous 
monarchies of the world. But David 
knew want before he came to wealth, 
and perhaps his best work was done 
in his most struggling days. Still 
there are eminent instances of the 
noblest service to humanity from 


those in the loftiest station to rebuke 
the supposition that any class has a 
monopoly of the highest ministries. 
Sokya-Mouni was a prince, and few 
out of Christianity have done such 
work for man as his; and our own 
great Alfred did, perhaps, the noblest 
life-work that was ever done by one 
man for his generation from the 
height of a throne. The poor may 
be bigots as well as the rich. St 
Giles is as contemptuous as St. James, 
and God rebukes them both. 

Il. What Are Silver and Gold 
Compared With the Rich Endow- 
ment of Faculty With Which God 
Has Blessed Our Race? Which of 
you now, moaning over your pov- 
erty, would exchange for the wealth 
of Dives, your sight, hearing, or 
soundness of limb? It would do us 
good, when we make our plaint 
against providence, if God compelled 
us to make the exchange awhile, and 
try how we like a splendid paralysis, 
a gilded blindness or deafness, a park 
big enough for a province and a 
shrivelled limb. What cries would 
rise to heaven for poverty again! 
Take this healed man, as he clings 
to Peter and John, half afraid of a 
relapse, and suggest that he go back 
to his cripple’s lair with a mountain 
of gold for his store. Faculty is the 
true wealth of man. There is many 
a poor workman trudging to his work 
at sunrise who has a joy in beholding 
the pomp and glow of the eastern 
heavens, hearing the lark’s glad carol, 
and bathing his brow in the clear air 
such as Dives would give any price 
to enjoy. 

Ill. Jf Jt Is a God-like Gift to 
Bestow Health on a Crippled Body. 
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What Must It Be to Give Health to 
a Crippled Soul? The healing of 
bodily disease was but the mere 
fringe of the work of Christ and 
His apostles. The real disease that 
paralyses man underlies all that. Sin 
makes disease the first form of death 
in every bodily organ. You know 
why there are so many bleared eyes, 
bloated faces, shaking hands, and 
limping feet; and Christ knows too, 
and He knows also that the only 
way, in the long run and on a large 
scale, to heal sick bodies is to save 
sick souls. And He who can do 
this for you gives you a boon of 
which gold and silver yield no meas- 
ures.—J. B. Brown. 


The Proclamation and the Power 
of the Gospel. 


“Go, stand and speak in the temple 
to the people all the words of this 
life.’—Acts 5:20. 


Observe— 

I. The Manifestation of a Power 
Which Provides for the Continued 
Publication of the Gospel. An at- 
tempt was made to suppress truth by 
the imprisonment of its heralds. Evi- 
dently men are not to be judged by 
the positions they may be compelled 
to occupy. The best, as well as the 
worst, of mankind have occupied 
dungeons. God seemed to take no 
notice of the monstrous iniquity. 
But oftentimes there is a great calm 
before the storm. How breathlessly 
calm the army is just before making 
the terrible charge! And when God 
appears blind and deaf to the wrongs 
done under the sun, then it is that 
avenging angels grasp their swords 
and await in dread silence the word 
of command. For Jerusalem there 
was in store an all-consuming pen- 
alty; but the hour for its infliction 
had not yet come. Nevertheless, it 
was necessary for the enemies of the 


Church to be taught the absurdity, 
as well as the wickedness, of their 
opposition. First, they are allowed 
every advantage. They lodge and 
carefully guard their captive; then, 
as easily as light passes through the 
air, the prisoners pass through to 
liberty. You might as well attempt 
to chain down a ghost as any man, 
or cause, or truth, when God has 
said, “Go forth.” 

II. The Attractive Description of 
the Gospel Couched in the Phrase, 
“The Words of This Life”? How 
often God comes to win our poor 
confidence, love, and service! It was 
when Jesus had scarcely done re- 
proving the cities of Galilee that He 
said, “Come unto me all ye that 
labour,” &c. Marvellous in them- 
selves, these words are more mar- 
vellous as coming from Christ at 
that particular moment, as if, though 
He seemed to have no fruit of His 
labour, He would plead with men 
again. And, similarly, the apostles 
had not only to preach, but to illus- 
trate, in their own graciousness, the 
grace of God. They escaped from 
bondage, not to flee nor to be 
avenged, but to proclaim again the 
truth for which they had suffered. 
1. Such a proclamation involved of 
necessity a profound view of sin. 
We are dead, physically, when the 
air is no longer inhaled; mentally, 
when the truth produces no impres- 
sion upon the mind; and spiritually, 
when God is unloved by our hearts. 
We may be the cleverest of the 
clever, and yet “dead in trespasses 
and in sin.” 2. But Christ brings to 
believers a new life. He confers the 
Holy Spirit, who creates the blessed 
life—Christ in you, in your thoughts 
and aims, your consciences and af- 
fections. And if Christ be in you ye 
shall not be barren and unfruitful; 
sinful habits will fall off the soul, 
just as dead -foliage drops to the 
earth in this springtime, when the 
rising life within the tree puts forth 
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tender shoots to dislodge the with- 
ered leaves which all the winter may 
have defied the angriest wind to tear 
them from their boughs. 3. Christ 
nourishes that life. All ministers, 
&c., are commanded to speak to the 
people all the words of this life. 
But can life be nourished by words? 
It depends. Golden plates, being 
empty, are of no avail for those per- 
ishing with hunger. Perfect wires, 
unconnected with a source of elec- 
tricity, convey no message. Words 
also may be empty platters or mere 
wire; but may they not be infinitely 
more? “God said, Let there be 
light; and there was light.’ Some 
one announced to you, “She is dead” 
—merely three words; but their 
meaning froze your blood. We have 
heard these words: “Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.” Are they 
mere words? They may be; and yet 
they may be so filled with life by the 
Holy Ghost that they shall quicken 
in men’s hearts a vitality that shall 
never fade away. 

Ill. The Publicity of Christianity. 
1. No doubt the temple was a very 
convenient place because of the mul- 
titudes that resorted there. But who 
can fail to see another kind of ap- 
propriateness? It was there that men 
had seen types and shadows age after 
age. The Gospel was to be preached 
as an interpretation of the old reve- 
lation; a key was supplied which 
made plain the cypher which had 
been obscure. 2. Further, it is evi- 
dent that Christianity courts pub- 
licity. Christ is uplifted for all to 
see. So His missionaries are bound 
to be as plain and clear as possible. 
Who ever heard that the apostles ar- 
ranged a dark séance, or preferred to 
speak their words in corners? The 
Gospel is addressed not to a clique, 
but broadly to humanity. There is 
no man or woman or child anywhere 
who does not need Christ; and there 
is no one upon whom Christ would 
not shine—W. J. Henderson. 


The Angel-Face on Man. 


“And all that sat in the council, 
looking steadfastly on him, saw ls 
face as it had been the face of an 
angel.’—Acts 6:15. 


Something of a proverbial char- 
acter rests on the expression, “Saw 
his face as it had been the face of 
an angel” (Esth. 5:2, Septuagint). 
Some think that this description “may 
be traced to the impression made at 
the time on St. Paul and reported by 
him to St. Luke.” There was “calm 
dignity,” but there was something 
more and better; there was the 
vision of Christ as present with him, 
and the radiant face was the response 
he made to the vision. Compare the 
skin of Moses’ face shining, and the 
glory of the Saviour on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. “The face of 
Stephen was already illumined with 
the radiancy of the new Jerusalem.” 
“The words describe the glory that 
brightened the features of Stephen, 
supported as he was by the conscious- 
ness of the Divine favour.” Illus- 
trate the truly wonderful power of 
varied expression which is found in 
the human face. It responds at once 
to the moods of the spirit, changing 
suddenly at changing moods, and 
gaining fixity of form and feature 
according to the settled character and 
habit of the mind. What a man is 
can be read from his face. How true 
this was of Stephen may be shown 
by dwelling on the following 
points :— 

I. The Change in Stephen’s Face 
Was the Sign of Cherished Feeling. 
It tells us the tone and mood of his 
mind—what he was thinking about, 
and what he was feeling. Reveals to 
us the man of God and man of faith 
and man of prayer, who lived in 
communion of spirit with the glori- 
fied Saviour. Lines of care come 
into faces of worldly Christians. 
Heart-peace, rest in God, absorbing 
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love to Christ, make smile-play over 
the face. “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he,” and so is he in ex- 
pression of countenance. And the 
pleasant, the angel, face makes holy 
witness for Christ before men, win- 
ning them to the love of Him who 
thus can glorify His saints. 

Il. The Change in Stephen’s Face 
Indicated Superiority to His Sur- 
roundings. Describe them, and show 
how reasonably we might have looked 
for alarm and fear. Well Stephen 
knew that all this wild rage and tu- 
mult and false witnessing meant his 
death. But there is no quailing. It 
might have been a day of joy and 
triumph, to judge by Stephen’s face. 
Compare St. Paul’s words, “None of 
these things move me, neither count 
I my life dear unto myself.” Out- 
wardly a man may be tossed, tempted, 
tried, imperilled, tortured, but in- 
wardly he may be kept in perfect 
peace, having his mind stayed on 
God. Such mastery of circumstance 
is just as truly the great Christian 
triumph now, though our circum- 
stances are rather those of perplexity 
and pressure than of peril to life and 
property. Overcoming the world, as 
Stephen did, we too may win and 
wear the “angel-face.” 

Ill. The Change in Stephen’s 
Face Was a Response to the Con- 
scious Nearness of Jesus. Of this 
we have intimation in ch. 7:56, but 
we are apt to regard Stephen’s ex- 
clamation as indicating a sudden and 
passing vision. It is much more 
probable that it kept with him all 
through the wild and exciting scene. 
When they set him before the coun- 
cil, the “angel-face’ was there, and 
the vision of the Christ was in his 
soul. While he spoke his defence, 
the Lord stood by him and strength- 
ened him; and when the stones flew 
about him and struck him down, the 
vision kept in his soul; the blinded 
eyes saw it, and it never passed until 
it became the enrapturing and eter- 


nal reality—his bliss forevermore to 
be with Jesus. The light on 
Stephen’s face was the smile that 
recognised the best of Friends, who 
was so graciously fulfilling His prom- 
ise, and being with His suffering 
people always. ‘That smile told on 
the persecuting Sanhedrim. They 
would not forget it or ever get the 
vision out of their minds. It would 
secretly convict, if it did not openly 
win. Can there be still, and now, 
in our milder spheres, the angel-face 
on man—on us? And if so, then on 
what things must the winning and 
the wearing of that angel-face de- 
pend ?—Robert Tuck. 


Hinderers of Christian Work. 


“But the unbelieving Jews stirred 
up the Gentiles, and made their minds 
evil affected against the brethren.” 
—Acts 14:2. 


The apostle elsewhere expresses in 
a sentence what was the common ex- 
perience of his missionary life. He 
says (1 Cor. 16:9), “A great door 
and effectual is opened unto me, and 
there are many adversaries.” And 
we must still accept the fact that, if 
we will do any special work, or 
manifest in work any energy or in- 
dividuality, we shall soon have per- 
sons opposing, misrepresenting, and 
hindering us. Here, in the very out- 
set of St. Paul’s missionary career, 
the influence of the “unbelieving 
Jews” is indicated, and this fanatical 
Jewish party persistently followed 
up the apostle wherever he went, try- 
ing to destroy his work and create 
prejudice against him. It may be 
said—What great things St. Paul 
would have accomplished if he had 
not been checked by these hinderers! 
But a deeper view of the influence 
permanently exerted on the Church 
by St. Paul’s life and writings would 
rather lead us to say—What sublime 
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things St. Paul did accomplish in 
spite of the hinderers, and even out 
of the very impulse excited by their 
opposition; for in this, too, God made 
“the wrath of man to praise him”! 
More and more clearly is it now seen 
that a man’s moral nobility is gained, 
not by silent, unresisted growths, but 
by the steady, persistent, often im- 
perilling, conflict with adverse in- 
fluences and open foes. And that 
which is true in the individual life 
is true of the composite Church life. 
We may thank God that he has over- 
tuled, for the Church’s permanent 
good, the hinderers, the opposers, the 
persecutors. We may consider (1) 
the sources whence hindrances come, 
getting illustrations from the older 
times, and making applications to 
our own; (2) the influences which 
hindrances may have upon the mind 
and feeling of the workers; and 
(3) the influences which they have 
upon the growth and progress of 
Christ’s Church. 

I. The Sources Whence Come the 
Hindrances to Christian Work. 
They have always come both from 
without and from within the Church; 
but our thought is now chiefly con- 
fined to hindrances coming from 
without. Hinderers are generally: 
1. Persons of antagonistic disposi- 
tion, who always take “the other 
side,” are quick to imagine some evil 
in everything attempted, see no good 
in anything with which they are un- 
associated, and have a sort of natu- 
ral horror of things that are new. 
2. Or persons who have strong re- 
ligious prejudices, which they feel 
the fresh thing tends to undermine, 
and for which they consequently 
fight as if they were the truth of 
God. 3. Or persons who cling to 
doctrinal forms or to ceremonial 
rights, and fail to see that God may 
send forth floods of new life, too 
mighty to be kept within their pre- 
scribed river banks, and so they 
vainly try to hold back God’s floods. 


4. Or persons whose temporal condi- 
tion may be injuriously affected by 
the new enterprise; as illustrated by 
the shrine-makers of Ephesus. The 
phases which these hindrances take 
in modern life need to be carefully 
observed and thought out. 

Il. The Influences Which Hin- 
drances May Have Upon the Mind 
and Feeling of the Workers. Those 
influences, of course, differ accord- 
ing to the disposition of the workers. 
We may divide them into these 
classes. 1. Hindrances will dis- 
hearten and depress some. It is 
characteristic of some that they are 
sunshine workers, and give up easily 
when the least cloud-shadow passes 
across. These are usually weakly in 
body and nervously sensitive, and 
they need encouraging and the fre- 
quent kindly word. 2. Hindrances 
will keep up in some a “dogged per- 
sistency.” This expression is not the 
most graceful one, but no other so 
well expresses their condition of feel- 
ing. Like Nehemiah, they simply 
keep on, let other men talk, send mes- 
sages, or do what they will; and if 
they say anything to the hinderers, 
it is only this, “We are doing a great 
work, therefore we cannot come 
down.” 3. And hindrances arouse 
some to new and nobler activity. 
The spirit of the soldier is in them, 
and the very presence of a foe, and 
the very difficulties of an enterprise, 
touch and awaken the noblest within 
them. Direct application to present- 
day Church-workers should be made, 
and the duty of resisting the undue 
influence of hinderers pressed home. 

Ill. The Influences Exerted by 
Hindrances on the Growth and Prog- 
ress of Christ's Church. Apply to: 
1. Internal growth in spirituality, in 
development of doctrine, in practical 
application of principle to details of 
life. 2. External progress. Hin- 
derers give publicly to the Christian 
Church, calling the attention of many 
who would otherwise not hear of it. 
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Hinderers waken the natural sym- 
pathy of men for a resisted and per- 
secuted thing. 3. Hinderers increase 
the evangelising and aggressive fer- 
vour of the Church, and so, by 
means of the hinderers, Christ’s king- 
dom steadily advances. Illustrate by 
the persecutions of the early Church, 
the history of English Protestantism, 
and the tale of Christian life in 
Madagascar. The Church may have 
“many adversaries,’ but she learns 
how to make their very enmity her 
inspiration—Robert Tuck. 


Importance of Regular Communion. 


“I must by all means keep this 
feast.”-—Acts 18:21. 


It is probable the apostle referred 
to the feast of the passover, where 
he would probably meet many old 
friends, and where he might have a 
very favourable opportunity of mak- 
ing known the doctrines of the cross 
of Christ. We select the passage as 
capable of being very naturally ap- 
plied to the Christian feast of the 
Lord’s Supper, where the friends of 
the Redeemer meet to hold com- 
munion with Jesus and with one an- 
other. With this use of the text we 
notice : 

I. That the Ordinance of the Sup- 
per is a Feast. U1. That Christ’s dis- 
ciples should by all means keep it. 
And, III. Some directions for the 
profitable keeping of the feast. 

I. The Lord’s Supper Is a Feast. 
As such, it was very beautifully and 
fully prefigured by the Jewish feast 
of the passover. The apostle states, 
that ‘Christ is our passover sacrificed 
for us.” The symbolical elements are 
bread and wine; one the indispensa- 
ble staff, and the other the richest 
luxury, of life. The spiritual pro- 
vision is Jesus Christ, or rather the 
precious benefits flowing to us 
through His death; including pardon, 


peace, holiness, joy, and grace for 
every time of need. 1. It is a royal 
feast. Founded and prepared by the 
King of kings (Matt. 22:1, &c.). 
2. It is a love-feast. Where Christ’s 
love is displayed to His people, and 
where they meet to exhibit their love 
to Him, and to each other. 3. It 
is the Christian’s family feast. 
Where the friends of the Redeemer 
meet together in their family ca- 
pacity. Where the elder brother is 
the head, and all the guests breth- 
ren. Notice— 

Il. That Christ's Disciples Should 
by All Means Keep This Feast. 
They should do so: 1. Because the 
Lord has commanded it. Plainly— 
affectionately—at a very interesting 
time. 2. Consistency demands it. 
We bear His name; profess to be 
His disciples. This is the Christian’s 
distinctive ordinance, where they ap- 
pear professedly as His witnesses and 
friends. 3. Safety demands it. No 
safety except in the way of Christ’s 
commandments and ordinances. Sign 
of coldness and apathy, when the 
Lord’s Supper is neglected. Often 
the precursor of apostasy, &c. 4. 
The Church demands it. She ex- 
pects, and she expects reasonably, 
that her sons and daughters should 
be found in her solemn assemblies, 
especially at this holy fraternal feast. 
5. The love of Christ demands it. 
Shall not that love which brought 
Him to that solemn hour when it was 
instituted, that love which induced 
Him to be our paschal lamb sacri- 
ficed for us; shall not the dying love 
of our blessed Jesus constrain us to 
keep this feast? 6. Our own true 
advantage demands it. At this feast 
the provision is rich, suitable, and 
abundant; we cannot regard it in the 
exercise of rightly regulated feelings, 
without receiving benefit to our souls. 
Here love will be inflamed. Faith 
strengthened. Hope brightened. Joy 
and peace abound. Soul be refreshed, 
and mount up as on the wings of 
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eagles, &c. Let us then specify— 

Ill. Some Directions for Rightly 
Keeping This Feast. It should be 
kept: 1. With deep humiliation of 
mind. A sense of God’s greatness, 
the Saviour’s sufferings, our own un- 
worthiness, &c., should produce this. 
Sink into the depths of self-abase- 
ment. 2. In the exercise of faith in 
Christ’s precious blood. Without 
faith in Christ’s blood we cannot be 
benefited by the feast. It is faith 
that receives and applies Christ’s 
merits to the soul—that feeds upon 
Him—lives by Him, and through 
Him, and in Him. 3. With strong 
feelings of benevolent regard to our 
fellow-men. With complacent and 
strong love to the brethren, and com- 
passion and charity towards all men. 
4. In the hope of beholding the 
Saviour at His second coming. We 
must “show forth His death till He 


come.” And we must look for this 
blessed hope, the coming of the 
Saviour. Expect to be raised to hail 


His appearing, to mingle with His 
attendants, to be glorified with Him, 
and to dwell in His presence for- 
evermore. 

Application. (1) Regular com- 
municants at Christ’s table, value and 
improve your privileges. (2) To 
those who only occasionally com- 
mune, we say, Why be absent from 
the spiritual banquet? Do not slight 
your mercies. You are bound by 
everything reasonable and sacred to 
keep this feast. (3) Invite the poor 
starving sons of men to come to the 
Gospel feast, for “yet there is room.” 


The Sunday Sleeper. 


“There sat in a window a certain 
young man named Eutychus, being 
fallen into a deeb sleep: and as Paul 
was long preaching, he sunk down 
with sleep, and fell down from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead.” 
—Acts 20:9. 


In considering Eutychus, I pur- 
pose looking first at the things which 
may be said in excuse of his famous 
sleep, and then pass on to look at 
what was blameworthy in it. 

I. And first of all, in excuse of 
this poor young man, I must remark 
(1) that he was listening to a very 
long sermon. It is said that on one 
occasion a child in the Sunday- 
school was asked by her teacher, 
“What does the story of Eutychus 
teach?” and she promptly replied, 
“That ministers should not preach 
too long sermons!’ Well, that was 
an unexpected lesson to learn from 
the Bible; but there can be no doubt 
that it had something to do with 
Eutychus’s famous sleep on this oc- 
casion, for we are expressly told 
that Paul “continued his speech until 
midnight.” No doubt he had a good 
excuse for so doing. He was only 
spending one Lord’s day at Troas. 
That city, you remember, was famous 
as the scene of his wonderful vision 
of the “man of Macedonia.” Paul 
therefore had a peculiar affection for 
the city; and now that a Church of 
Christ was established there, we can 
well fancy him expiating on his won- 
derful mission to Corinth, and 
Philippi, and  Thessalonica. He 
could not stop, and if he suggested 
doing so, most of them would cry 
as we do to a favourite politician, 
“Don’t stop. Go on!” But it was 
too much for our young man. He 
fell asleep with fatal results. The 
sermon was too long. “Paul con- 
tinued his speech until midnight.” 

Now the lesson we learn from that 
is one rather for preachers than 
hearers, but even so I am not afraid 
to give it. It is this, that no preacher 
should continue his discourse much 
beyond half an hour. 

(2) Another thing that must be 
said in excuse of this young man’s 
delinquency was the probably ill- 
ventilated character of the building. 
Luke puts his finger on that too 
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when he says, “There were many 
lights burning in the upper cham- 
ber.” They had not the grand 
churches of these days. It was still 
the Christianity of the upper room. 
But they had warm, loving hearts. 
They were eager to hear the Gospel, 
and so the place was full to the door. 
Every seat was occupied. The air, 
we may imagine, would be stifling; 
and its character would not be im- 
proved when, as the twilight deep- 
ened into night, they would light the 
lamps one by one, and the already 
limited oxygen would be still more 
exhausted. “There were many lights 
burning in the upper chamber.” 

I am not going to dwell on this, 
but I do think it is a Christian duty 
for deacons and managers of 
churches and halls to do what they 
can to keep the air as sweet and 
fresh as possible. Much of the tor- 
por with which men listen to the 
message of God, much of the list- 
lessness of children in a Sunday- 
school may be traced to the lack of 


ventilation. It is not always a want 
of grace. It may be simply a want 
of oxygen. “There were many lights 


burning in the upper chamber.” 

II. So much in extenuation of this 
young man; but when we have said 
that, there remains not a little cause 
for blame. (1) For, to begin with, 
note the fact that this sleeper under 
the Gospel was a young man. If he 
had been an old man or old woman 
we could have understood it better, 
and excused it more easily; but 
surely it is not a little strange that 
the one who falls asleep in that com- 
pany is a young fellow in the flush 
of youth. 

(2) He was listening to a very 
good preacher. He was listening to 
the Apostle Paul. 

How little Eutychus must have 
realised that he was listening that 
night to one of the noblest spirits 
then in the world, that he whom he 
was sleeping under was one whose 


words would be treasured up to the 
end of time, whose life would never 
be forgotten! Had he done so, he 
would have been more wakeful. Had 
the emperor Nero been speaking that 
night, we may be sure Eutychus 
would have been all attention; but 
because it was only Paul, he slept 
on. And behind that preacher to 
whom you listen with such dull ears 
there may be Christ himself, saying, 
“QO sleeper, why sleepest thou?” 
“Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light.” 

Ill. The Danger and Loss Which 
the Sunday Sleeper May Incur. 

Am I exaggerating when I say that 
the attitude of many to things spir- 
itual, to all the higher questions of 
the soul, is one of practical sleep? 
They may not deny them, but they 
are quite indifferent to them. Their 
lives are passed in sin and self-in- 
dulgence. They do not walk as chil- 
dren of light. They are asleep, as 
the children of the night. The 
preacher tries to waken them, but 
they sleep on. Providences come to 
them—bereavement, sickness, im- 
pending death—but they sleep on. 
What can waken them? It would 
seem, nothing. They are sunk in 
fatal lethargy. 

A distinguished professor of psy- 
chology once told his class of a 
striking case of somnambulism. It 
was that of a man who awoke one 
night, or seemed to awake, and went 
downstairs to the door of the house 
in which he dwelt, and yet he was 
asleep all the time. He opened the 
door and stepped out into the vil- 
lage street, and so strong was the 
somnambulistic trance that still he 
slept. He passed along the street 
and out into the open country, and 
still he slept. Not till his naked feet 
touched a little stream that crossed 
his path did he awaken to the dark- 
ness of the night and the strange 
unfamiliar scene. There are souls 
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like that! They never waken till 
they touch the cold waters of death, 
and feel the night winds of mor- 
tality arouse them to the darkness 
of their night and the strange un- 
familiar scenes of eternity and judg- 
ment.—W. Mackintosh Mackay. 


Citizenship. 

“Paul said, I am a@ man which 
am ...a citizen of no mean city.” 
—Acts 21: 39. 


J. Paul might well be proud of 
his birthplace, for historically, geo- 
graphically, intellectually, and com- 
mercially it was “no mean city.” 
All that could be said about Tarsus 
can be said of many a modern town, 
and if as much cannot be said about 
that in which we live, still surely 
there are some features which may 
fill us with honourable pride. If 
this pride is at times chastened by 
the thought of iis evils, let it be 
no fault of ours that we cannot 
claim to be citizens of no mean city. 

2. This love of city has char- 
acterised and been the inspiration of 
some of the noblest of minds. Think 
how Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, were 
loved, and what this love wrought 
in their citizens—not to speak of 
modern instances. 

3. We owe much to our city. It 
provides us with a home, means of 
subsistence, society, culture; all its 
trade, thought, and activity, in one 
way or another make for our good. 
Let us pay our debt— 

I. By Knowing Our City. The 
crass ignorance of the average citi- 
zen of the place in which he lives 
is proverbial. Features which strike 
a stranger at once, names which 
challenge curiosity, historical facts 
which have contributed to the mak- 
ing of the nation, the great men 
who have lived or died in the vi- 
cinity—of all this he usually knows 


next to nothing. Of facts which 
have transpired, men who have 
flourished, things which command 
attention elsewhere, he has read and 
perhaps has seen in his travels. He 
can tell you what is worth seeing 
and what has happened in a conti- 
nental city—but you inquire in vain 
about these if they lie within a few 
yards of his own door. This is not 
fair to our city, nor ourselves, nor 
our friends who come to visit us. 
Let us explore our city, study its 
history, inspect its ecclesiastical or 
secular monuments or institutions, 
examine into its relations past and 
present with other places, trace the 
origin of its customs, and thus many 
an evening will, without much effort, 
be spent in a pleasant and profitable 
way. 

II. By Working for Our City. 

1. By industry in our own busi- 
ness. Every article we sell enlarges 
by so much the area of its trade. 
This may not be a very powerful 
motive, since there is already one 
sufficiently strong. But it is an ele- 
vating one, and will lift trade out 
of the sordid selfishness into which 
it is so prone to sink. 

2. By encouraging its trade. The 
habit of sending for nearly every- 
thing elsewhere is not a commend- 
able one. Our fellow-citizens have 
to live, and it is only by dealing with 
them that they can live. “But 
things are dearer.’ Let there be 
more buyers at home and that will 
make them cheaper. 

3. By interesting ourselves in its 
government. The number of citi- 
zens who fail here is appalling. No 
wonder, then, that the management 
of our towns falls into incompetent 
or unworthy hands. Not every one, 
of course, can aspire to civic 
honours, but every one can help to 
prevent those honours falling where 
they will be abused. Just think what 
depends on apathy or interest, on an 
unintelligent or enlightened public 
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opinion—disease or health through 
bad or good drainage and water 
supply; inconvenience or comfort 
through the state of the roads, do- 
mestic appointments, &c.; heavy or 
light rates through waste or economy 
in finance. 

4. By the support of intellectual 
or humanitarian institutions.  Li- 
braries, art galleries, baths, hospi- 
tals, &c. 

III. By Promoting Religion in 
Our City. This is the salt without 
which every other improvement will 
be but as a covering for corruption. 
We may promote this— 

1. By personal piety, without 
which all religious effort will be 
deprived of a good deal of its value. 
The mere example which a Chris- 
tian citizen sets at home, behind the 
counter, in the council chamber or 
elsewhere, is of incalculable worth. 

2. By the godly upbringing of the 
citizens of the future. What is seen 
and heard in the nursery to-day will 
determine the character of our town 
five-and-twenty years hence. 

3. By cordial support of and co- 
operation with our own Church. 
Here principles are inculcated, the 
adoption of which makes our city 
mean or noble; and here bad citizens 
may be influenced for good. 

4, By generous union with other 
Churches. It is the combined force 
of Christianity in any given town 
that tells. There should be no iso- 
lated or discordant voices when fla- 
grant wrong is to be rectified, or 
obvious good to be encouraged.— 
J. W. Burn. 


Bidding Good-Bye to God. 


“Go thy way for this time.”—Acts 
24:25. 


What would you think of a man 
who had plainly heard the voice of 
God—heard it so plainly that it made 


him tremble—and who yet had the 
awful courage to reply, “Go away 
for the present. When I have a con- 
venient season, I will send for 
thee?” We hold our breath at the 
very thought of such stupid, lordly 
defiance of Almighty God; and then 
we breathe more freely again as we 
bethink ourselves that such a thing 
could not be. It could not be? Nay, 
but it has been. There was a man 
who rolled those very words off his 
thoughtless tongue, and there are 
other men—have we not ourselves 
been among them?—who have cher- 
ished such thoughts in our hearts, 
and sighed for God to go away, 
though the blasphemous words may 
never actually have crossed our 
lips. 

I. Felix Was the Man—the cruel, 
the powerful, the gorgeous Felix. 
Beside him is a prisoner speaking to 
him with deadly earnestness of a 
judgment to come. The voice is 
Paul’s, but the words are God’s, and 
they smite with terror into his seared 
Roman conscience. Paul is right, 
God is right, and Felix can stand it 
no longer. “Go away,’ he says, in 
a sudden access of terror. “Go away 
for the present. When I have a con- 
venient season, I will send for thee.” 
It is to Paul that he is speaking, but 
what are those awful words but a 
tragic farewell to God—the God who 
was pleading with him through the 
mighty presence of Paul? 

What a prayer! “O God! go 
away.” It is a fearful thing to bid 
good-bye to God, but, oh! the pre- 
sumption, the pathetic, the unspeak- 
able presumption, of expecting that 
the God to whom we have haughtily 
said good-bye will come back at our 
summons, and alter His plans to suit 
our convenient season! 

Il. Procrastination is the Secret 


of Failure. A noble thought, a holy 
resolution, visits us. It stands 
knocking at the door. But it will 


disturb our comfort if we suffer it 
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to enter and possess our life, and 
that will not do. So we give it a 
courteous dismissal. “‘Go thy way 
for the present. When I have a con- 
venient season, I will send for thee.” 
And before that season comes, we 
may have reached some place where 
there is no repentance though we 
seek it carefully with tears. 

Ill. Warnings Enough There 
Come to Every Man. Every time 
we are appalled, like Felix, at the 
thought of the judgment to come; 
every terror that shakes our con- 
science; every funeral procession 
that passes up the busy streets, with 
its silent mockery of their crowded 
haste; every experience that awes 
and humbles us—is another voice of 
the God who loves us too dearly to 
leave us alone. The man who says 
to such a voice, “Go thy way for the 
present,” is either a coward or a 
fool—a coward if he cannot bear to 
look at those stern facts with which 
he will one day have to make his 
bed, and a fool if he supposes that 
the God whom he is deliberately re- 
jecting will come in mercy when he 
summons Him. ‘When I have a 
more convenient season I will send 
for thee.’ Yes, but will He come? 
He will come indeed, be sure of 
that; but, when He comes, He will 
demand the uttermost farthing.— 
J. E. Macfayden. 


The Shipwreck of the Soul. 


“And falling into a place where 
two seas met.’—Acts 27: 41. 


We are familiar with scenes of 
shipwreck; the stories read in child- 
hood and the stern facts of later 
years bring them vividly before our 
minds. We see the gallant vessel, 
well rigged and fitted from stem to 
stern, sailing forth on her mission 
of transport or merchandise, mov- 
ing along under favourable breezes, 


seeming likely to make the port 
where she is due; we see her over- 
taken by the storm, admitting the 
water which gains hour by hour 
upon her, sinking lower and lower, 
finally going down beneath the 
waves. But sad as this story is, 
there is a far more profound and 
pathetic sadness in the history, only 
too often to be told, of the ship- 
wreck of a human soul. Bravely 
setting forth on the voyage of life, 
hopefully speeding on ‘its course with 
helpful influences, promising to make 
its port on the other strand, we see 
it overtaken by the storm of some 
mastering temptation or falling into 
the irresistible current of some ad- 
verse spiritual force, and it makes 
melancholy shipwreck; instead of 
reaching its Fair Haven, it goes 
down into the waters of destruction. 
Some are wrecked in— 

I. Their Religious Faith. They 
start on the voyage of life with 
that one chart in hand, which alone 
can take them safely to their jour- 
ney’s end—the Word of the living 
God. Then they come into contact 
with fascinating but unbelieving 
companions; or they meet with a 
number of specious but shallow ob- 
jections; or they look, with foolish 
and cruel persistency, on the one 
side of the difficulties, neglecting to 
pay proportionate attention to the 
arguments on the other side; and 
the end is that the vessel of their 
faith breaks up and at length goes 
down. 

II. Their Moral Habits. Trained 
in godly homes, our youths and 
maidens acquire habits of moral ex- 
cellency; they enter active life, 
honest, pure, sober, reverent, pru- 
dent. But they encounter those 
hurtful and deadly influences which, 
after a while, if not at the first at- 
tack, lead.them down to dishonesty, 
to impurity, to intemperance, to pro- 
fanity, to the pestilent habit of 
gambling. Usually they “make 
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shipwreck of a good conscience,” as 
the vessel is drawn upon the relent- 
less rocks when it is caught in the 
strong current from which it cannot 
escape. Slowly, going farther and 
farther in the wrong direction, by 
every movement getting more at the 
mercy of the foe, the vessel drifts 
to destruction. 

III. Spiritual Life. One of the 
sad spectacles which we have often 
to witness is the decline and dis- 
appearance of the spiritual life which 
was in the soul. By degrees—for 
this loss is commonly gradual—rey- 
erence becomes weaker, zeal decays, 
sacred joy grows dim and dull, 
habits of devotion are relaxed, the 
regard for the will of Christ be- 
comes feebler and less_ effective, 
until life is really gone, and the soul 
has become a spiritual wreck. The 
shipwreck of the soul is: 1. Inex- 
pressibly sad. By how much the 
spiritual is greater than the material 


and the destinies of a human soul 
larger and longer than the fortune 
of a piece of human handiwork, by 
so much is the wreck of a soul a 
more pitiful thing than the loss of 
the noblest bark that ever foundered 
on the ocean. 2. Not absolutely 
final. Sometimes, but very seldom, 
a sunken vessel is raised, and 
“ploughs the main’ once more; 
sometimes, but seldom, a soul that 
has lost faith, virtue, piety, is raised 
up from the deep, and sails again 
on its voyage, and attains its port. 
Let none presume; let none despair. 
3. An evil that may always be 
averted. The mind that is open to 
the truth which is before it, that 
keeps clear of the dangers of which 
it is warned, that uses the spiritual 
resources which the generous Lord 
has supplied, will not make ship- 
wreck, but reach, unharmed and 
safe, the heavenly harbour.—William 
Clarkson. 


ROMANS 


God No Respecter of Persons. 


“For there is no respect of persons 
with God.’—Romans 2:11. ' 


Impartiality is one of the chief 
qualifications of a judge. Without it 
no amount of knowledge or ability 
can inspire confidence. Yet it is by 
no means a common quality. Even 
where a judge is truly conscientious, 
he is made partial by common preju- 
dices, and by the law itself, which, 
in many instances, favours the rich 
above the poor. But God is strictly 
impartial, and the law affords shelter 
for no rich sinner, nor can any out- 
let be found for him who has broken 
it. And yet, there is an appearance 
of partiality. The good are the ob- 
jects of God’s peculiar regard. But 
such is no partiality. He favours 
the good because they are good. He, 
who is righteous himself, could not 
favour the unrighteous without be- 
ing implicated in their sin. But God’s 
impartiality is seen by the fact that 
any one can become a participator 
in His goodness. This impartiality 
is shown in— 

I. The Common Declaration of 
Sin Affirmed of All. On this the 
whole Word of God is uniform. 
Now, strong as the assertion here 
may seem, one moment’s reflection 
will show its righteousness. With 
one consent men declare they have 
done wrong. Should one affirm that 
his life was perfect, he would be 
laughed at, so utterly at variance is 
it with the common experience of 
men. Here, then, is the impartiality 
of God. For His own honour it 
would seem that the faults of those 


who were His favourite servants 
should be concealed; but no, all is 
told. 

Il. The Common Saviour Pro- 
vides for All. No man could save 
himself, because all had sinned. Then 
all must rely on this one great Medi- 
ator, who was to die for the sins 
of the whole world. The Jew, as a 
Jew, was not the object of His life 
and death, but the Jew, as a man, 
and the Gentile as a man. 

Ill. The Common Condition Re- 
quired of All. It is usual in man- 
made religions so to frame the con- 
dition of salvation in favour of the 
rich and influential. But no such 
thing can be found in God’s Word. 
All may be saved from the common 
evil by one way only. It tells all that 
they must submit themselves to God, 
and that submission is shown and 
obtained by repentance and faith. 

IV. The Common Rewards and 
Punishments Adjudged to All. This 
was beautifully taught by our Lord 
in the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 
God purposes that all should possess 
the blessings of eternal life, irre- 
spective of their condition. The truly 
loving, faithful heart, wherever it 
may be found, shall be taken into 
Abraham’s bosom; while the disobe- 
dient, the unbelieving, will be sub- 
ject to eternal death. 

V. The Common Revelation Given 
to All. It is in one book, which may 
be read and understood by all who 
can read. In our own country, every 
man cannot be his own lawyer, and 
so at great cost has to employ a law- 
yer; hence, the rich can obtain the 
best advice and knowledge, while the 
poor cannot obtain counse! at all. 
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Such is not the case with God’s law. 
The book is given into our hands.— 
H. W. Butcher. 


Friends of God. 


“Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness.” 
—Romans 4: 3. 


The life of Abraham in the Bible 
begins with God speaking to him, and 
with Abraham believing and acting 
upon what God said. How God 
spoke to Abraham, or how He speaks 
to any one, we may never be able to 
explain. The world has never been 
without men who are quite sure that 
they have heard God’s voice. If 
there is a God at all, He is surely 
able to communicate with His crea- 
tures, to assure them of His presence, 
His interest in them, and His will 
on their behalf. He can impress 
them with such a sense of obligation 
as can only be understood as the will 
of God; He can inspire them with 
such sublime and solemn hopes as 
can only be understood as promises 
of God. What the text tells us is 
that when God has spoken and we 
have heard His word, there is only 
one thing for us to do, namely, to be- 
lieve Him. That is the only right 
thing to do, and when we do it, we 
are made right with Him. It is not 
right to dispute God’s command or 
to criticise His promise, or to try 
to make any kind of bargain with 
Him about either. It is not right to 
put anything into the scale against 
God’s word, as if it might perhaps 
outweigh it. The only right thing to 
do, the only right attitude for the 
the soul to take, is to recognise that 
in the word which God has spoken, 
whatever it may be, we are in con- 
tact with the final reality in the uni- 
verse, and we invest our whole being 
in that. When we do so, God counts 
that to us for righteousness. And 


so it is. There is nothing in God’s 
word artificial or unreal; the man is 
truly right with God for whom the 
word that God has spoken is the last 
reality in life. 

I. The word that God spoke to 
Abraham was characteristically a@ 
word of promise. It is put in various 
forms at different periods of his 
life. “I will make of thee a great 
nation ;” “Unto thy seed will I give 
this land” ; “Look now toward heaven, 
and tell the stars, if thou be able 
to number them; so shall thy seed 
be.” If we put these in general 
terms, we may say Abraham had a 
Divine future held out to him in the 
word of God. When we are told he 
believed God, it means that Di- 
vine future had a reality for him in 
comparison with which everything 
else was unreal. He left his coun- 
try and his kindred for it; he re- 
nounced for it tempting openings 
which he saw around him, and the 
future which he might have carved 
out for himself. We must not for- 
get that the life of Abraham was rich 
in natural possibilities. Abraham 
would have had a future in Ur of 
the Chaldees had he chosen to remain 
there, and to disbelieve the voice 
which said, “Get thee out to the land 
that I will show thee”’ No doubt a 
man of his power and enterprise 
would have had a future if he had 
chosen to settle in Sodom or in 
Egypt and to renounce a visionary 
prospect of inheriting Canaan. It is 
Abraham living out his long life still 
believing, still counting God’s prom- 
ises the final reality, which made 
and kept him right with God. He 
stood before God justified by his 
faith, a man with whom God was 
well pleased, a man who is called in 
Scripture the friend of God. 

II. Every one must have noticed 
how much there is in the New Tes- 
tament about Abraham and His 
Faith. The reason is that for those 
who wrote the New Testament, Abra- 
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ham is the type of true piety, he is 
the ideal of religion. Every one who 
wishes to prove anything about the 
true religion says, Look at Abraham. 
Paul does it here in Romans and 
again in Galatians. James does it in 
the second chapter of his Epistle— 
where he seems as if he were con- 
troverting Paul—and the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, who is 
so unlike both, does it in the passage 
we read a few minutes ago. The 
reason why everybody who wants to 
prove anything about true religion 
says, Look at Abraham, is that in 
true religion there is one thing that 
never changes from Genesis to Reve- 
lation—the attitude of the soul to 
God. And the true attitude of the 
soul to God is perfectly illustrated 
in Abraham. God may make himself 
known more fully in one generation 
than another. His word may be more 
articulate, more explicit in its com- 
mands, more spiritual and far-reach- 
ing in its promises, but the one thing 
which it requires under the surface 
is that which it finds in Abraham, to 
be treated as the last and absolute 
reality in life; so to treat it is to 
believe in God in the sense which 
makes and keeps us right with Him, 
so to treat it is to take our place 
among the children of Abraham. 
Ill. The one condition on which 
this text has any interest for us is 
that God Should Have Spoken to 
Us, and in doing so, made an appeal 
for faith. It is the assumption of 
true religion always that God has 
so spoken. In the old Scots’ Con- 
fession of Faith, drawn out at the 
Reformation, one of the most inter- 
esting chapters is headed, “Of the 
Revelation of the Promise.’ The 
original form of the promise, the re- 
formers tell us, is preserved in the 
third chapter of Genesis—the seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head. This is the elementary form 
of faith, to be assured that good will 
eventually triumph over evil; nay, 


that man himself with the help of 
God will one day destroy the works of 
the devil. The promise, the Confes- 
sion goes on to say, is repeated and 
made more clear from time to time, 
till at last it has been made perfectly 
clear to us in what Knox and his 
friends call “the joyful day of Christ 
Jesus.” And that is what we have to 
understand. We may not know how 
God spoke to Abraham, nor how 
Abraham was sure that it was God 
who had spoken, but we know that 
God speaks to us in Christ. What 
we have to say to ourselves is, There 
is God’s will, purpose, and promise 
for me. There is the Divine future 
which God holds out as my inheri- 
tance. There is the final truth about 
God, the final reality in the world, 
presenting itself to us, the sin-bear- 
ing redeeming love which calls us to 
itself, and which is able to save to 
the uttermost. The Apostles were 
not afraid to believe a word so won- 
derful as this, or if they were, faith 
triumphed over their fears. John 
looked at Jesus and said, “We shall 
be like him.” Paul said, “We have 
worn the image of the earthly, and 
we shall wear the image of the heav- 
enly.” That is the true utterance of 
the Christian faith. That is the 
height to which the heart can rise 
in men who have heard the voice of 
God in Jesus, and believe it without 
reserve. And do we not know in 
our hearts that these are the men 
who are right with God, the men who 
believe His word in Christ?—James 
Denney. 


The Old Man Crucified. 


“Our old man is crucified with 
him.’—Romans 6:6. 


1, Every new man is two men; he 
is what he was and not what he was: 
the old nature and the new exist in 
each regenerate individual. That old 
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nature the apostle calls a man, be- 
cause it is a complete manhood after 
the image of fallen Adam. He calls 
it the “old man,” because it is as 
old as Eden’s first transgression. 2. 
Every Christian has a new nature 
which was implanted in him through 
the Spirit’s working. That new na- 
ture utterly hates and loathes evil; 
so that finding itself brought into con- 
tact with the old nature, it cries, “O, 
wretched man that I am,” &c. 3. 
Hence a warfare is set up within the 
believer’s bosom; the new life strug- 
gles against the old death, as the 
house of David against the house of 
Saul, or as Israel against the Ca- 
naanites. Neither nature can make 
peace with the other. Either the 
earthy water must quench the heav- 
enly fire, or the Divine fire, like that 
which Elijah saw, must lick up all 
the water in the trenches of the 
heart. It is war to the knife, exter- 
minating war. 

I. The Old Man Is to Die in the 
Likeness of Christ’s Death by Cruct- 
fixion. Our Lord died. 1. A true 
and real death. The Roman officer 
would not have given up the body 
if he had not made sure that He was 
dead, and made assurance doubly sure 
by piercing our Lord’s side. There 
was no make-believe; it was no phan- 
tom which bled, and the death was 
no syncope or swoon. Even thus it 
must be with our old propensities ; 
they must not be mewed up by tem- 
porary austerities, or laid in a trance 
by fleeting reveries, or ostentatiously 
buried alive by religious resolves and 
professions; they must actually die. 
Sometimes persons who are really 
alive appear as dead, because death 
reigns over a part of their bodies; 
their hands are powerless, their eyes 
closed, every member palsied; yet 
they are not dead. So have I known 
some that have given up a part of 
their sins. But no man shall enter 
heaven while one propensity to sin 
lies in him, for heaven admits noth- 


ing that pollutes. “Without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord.” Sin 
must be slain. 2. A voluntary death. 
Christ said, “I lay down my life for 
the sheep . . . no man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself.” 
Jesus need not have died. Such must 
be the death of sin within us. Some 
men part with their sins with the in- 
tention of coming back again to them 
if they can; like Lot’s wife they set 
out to leave Sodom, but their eyes 
show where their hearts would be. 
They fight sin as stage-players; it is 
mimic conflict, they do not hate sin 
in reality. Ah! but we must have 
our whole hearts burning with an 
intensity of desire to get rid of our 
sins; and such we shall feel if there 
be a work of grace in our soul. The 
execution of sin, then, must be un- 
dertaken with a willing mind. 3. A 
violent death. By wicked men Christ 
was taken, and by violent hands put 
to death. Sin struggles awfully 
in the best of men, especially beset- 
ting and constitutional sins. One 
man is proud, and what prayers and 
tears it costs him to bring the neck 
of old pride to the block! Another 
man is grasping, and how he has to 
lament because his gold will corrode 
within his soul! Some are of a mur- 
muring spirit, and to conquer a spirit 
of contention is no easy task. Yet, 
cost us what it may, these sins must 
die. Violent may be the death and 
stern the struggle, but we must nail 
that right hand, and drive home the 
nail. 4. Painful death. The suffer- 
ing of crucifixion was extreme. So 
the death of sin is painful in all, and 
in some terribly so. Read Bunyan’s 
“Grace Abounding,” and see how year 
after year that wonderful mind of his 
had red-hot harrows dragged across 
all its fields. Some are brought unto 
salvation much more easily, but even 
they find that the death of sin is 
painful. 5. An ignominious death. It 
was the death which the Roman law 
accorded only to felons, serfs, and 
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Jews. So our sins must be put to 
death with every circumstance of self- 
humiliation. I am shocked with some 
people who glibly rehearse their past 
lives up to the time of their sup- 
posed conversion, and talk of their 
sins which they hope have been for- 
given them, with a sort of smack 
of the lips, as if there was something 
fine in having been so atrocious an 
offender. If you ever do tell any- 
body about your wrong-doing, let it 
be with shame and confusion of face. 
Never let the devil pat you on the 
back and say, “You did me a good 
turn in those days.” “The old man 
is crucified with him.” Who boasts 
of being related to a crucified felon? 
6. A lingering death. A man cru- 
cified often lived for days, and even 
for a week. Our old man will linger 
on his cross. Each one of our sins 
has a horrible vitality about it. Ex- 
pect to have to fight with sin, till 
you sheathe your sword and put on 
your crown. 7. A visible death. If 
there is no visible difference between 
you and the world, depend upon it 
there is no invisible difference. If 
a man’s outward life is not right, I 
shall not feel bound to believe that 
his inward life is acceptable to God. 
“Ah, sir,” said one in Rowland Hill’s 
time, “he is not exactly what I should 
like, but he has a good heart at bot- 
tom.” The shrewd old preacher re- 
plied, “When you go to market and 
buy fruit, and there are none but 
rotten apples on the top of the bas- 
ket, you say to the market woman, 
‘There are a very bad lot.’” 

Il. This Crucifixion Is with 
Christ. There is no death for sin 
except in the death of Christ. Your 
killing of your sin is not in your 
power. If you go to the command- 
ments of God, or to the fear and 
dread of hell, you will find such mo- 
tives as they suggest to be as power- 
less in you for real action as they 
have proved themselves to be on the 
general world. You must get to 


Christ, nearer to Christ, and you will 
overcome sin. Conclusion: 1, Fight 
with your sins. Hack them in pieces, 
as Samuel did Agag, let not one of 
them escape. Revenge the death of 
Christ upon your sins, but keep 
to Christ’s Cross for power to do it. 
2. If you will not have death unto 
sin, you shall have sin unto death. 
There is no alternative, if you do not 
die to sin you shall die for sin; and 
if you do not slay sin, sin will slay 
you.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


The Dual Nature and the Duel 
Within. 


“But I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my 
mind.’—Romans 7: 23. 


I. There Are in All Believers Two 
Principles. 1. The first in order of 
time is the old Adam nature. It 
is born of and with the flesh. Some 
fancy that it is to be improved, grad- 
ually tamed down and sanctified; but 
it is enmity against God, and is not 
reconciled to God; neither, indeed, 
can it be. (1) This old nature lives 
in our members; its nest is the body, 
and it works through the body. 
There are certain appetites of ours 
which are perfectly allowable, nay, 
even necessary; but they can be very 
easily pushed to sinful extremes. 
(2) The sin which lurks in the flesh 
will grow weaker in proportion as the 
holy principle grows stronger; and 
it is at no time to be tolerated or 
excused, but we are to fight against 
it and conquer it. 2. When we are 
born again there is dropped into our 
soul the living and incorruptible seed 
of the Word of God. It is akin to 
the Divine nature, and cannot sin, 
because it is born of God. It is at 
deadly enmity with the old nature, 
which it will in the end destroy; but 
it has its work to do, which will not 
be accemplished all at once. 
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Il. The Existence of These Two 
Principles Necessitates a Conflict. 
The lion will not lie down with the 
lamb. Fire will not be on good terms 
with water. Death will not parley 
with life, nor Christ with Belial. The 
dual life provokes a daily duel. 1. 
The conflict is not felt by all young 
Christians at the first. Christian life 
may be divided into three stages. (1) 
That of comfort, in which the young 
Christian rejoices in the Lord. (2) 
That of conflict. The more of this 
the better. Instead of being children 
at home we have grown into men, 
and therefore we must go to war. 
Under the old law, when a man was 
married, or built a house, he was ex- 
cused from fighting for a season, but 
when that was over, he must take his 
place in the ranks; and so is it with 
the child of God. (3) That of con- 
templation ; in which the believer sits 
down to reflect upon the goodness of 
the Lord towards him, and upon all 
the good things in store for him. 
This is the land Beulah, which Bun- 
yan describes as lying on the edge of 
the river, and so near to the Celestial 
City that you can hear the music and 
smell the perfumes from the gardens 
of the blessed. That is a stage which 
we must not expect to reach just 
now. 2. The reason of the fight is 
this; the new nature comes into our 
heart, to rule over it, but the carnal 
mind is not willing to surrender. A 
new throne is set up, and the old mon- 
arch, outlawed, and made to lurk in 
holes and corners, says to himself, 
“T will not have this. I will get the 
throne back again.” (Read the “Holy 
War.”) And let me warn you that 
the flesh may be doing us most mis- 
chief when it seems to be doing none. 
During war the sappers and miners 
will work underneath a city, and 
those inside say, “The enemy are 
very quiet; what can they be at?” 
They know their business well 
enough, and are laying their mines 
for unexpected strokes. Hence an 


old divine used to say that he was 
never so much afraid of any devil 
as he was of no devil. To be let 
alone tends to breed a dry rot in the 
soul. 

Ul. This Warfare Sometimes 
Leads Us into Captivity. This some- 
times consists in—l. The very rising 
of the old nature. The old nature 
suggests to you some sin: you hate 
the sin, and you despise yourself for 
lying open to be tempted in such a 
way. The very fact that such a 
thought has crossed your mind is 
bondage to your pure spirit. You 
do not fall into the sin; you shake 
off the serpent, but you feel its slime 
upon your soul. What a difference. 
A spot of ink on my coat nobody 
perceives; but a drop on a white 
handkerchief everybody at once de- 
tects. The very passing of temptation 
across a renewed soul brings it into 
captivity. I saw in Rome a very 
large and well executed photograph 
of a street and an ancient temple; but 
I noticed that right across the middle 
was the trace of a mule and a cart. 
The artist had done his best to pre- 
vent it, but there was the ghost of 
that cart and mule. An observer un- 
skilled in art might not notice the 
mark, but a careful artist, with a 
high ideal, is vexed to see his work 
thus marred; and so with moral 
stains, that which the common man 
thinks a trifle is a great sorrow to 
the pure-hearted son of God, and 
he is brought into captivity by it. 
2. The loss of joy through the upris- 
ing of the flesh. You want to sing 
the praises of God, but the tempta- 
tion comes, and you have to battle 
with it, and the song gives place to 
the battle-shout. It is time for 
prayer, but somehow you cannot con- 
trol your thoughts. In holy con- 
templation you try to concentrate 
your thoughts, but somebody knocks 
at the door, or a child begins to cry, 
or a man begins to grind an organ 
under your window, and how can 
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you meditate? All things seem to be 
against you. Little outside matters 
which are trifling to others will often 
prove terrible disturbers of your 
spirit. 3. Actual sin. We do, in mo- 
ments of forgetfulness, that which 
we would willingly undo, and say 
that which we would willingly un- 
say. The spirit was willing, but the 
flesh was weak; and then the conse- 
quence is, to a child of God, that he 
feels himself a captive. He has 
yielded to treacherous blandishments, 
and now, like Samson, his locks are 
shorn. He goes out to shake himself 
as he did a foretime, but the Philis- 
tines are upon him, and it will be a 
happy thing for him if he does not 
lose his eyes, and come to grind at 
the mill like a slave. 

IV. This Warfare, and This Oc- 
casional Triumph of the Flesh. Make 
Us Look to Christ for Victory. 
Whenever there is a question between 
me and the devil my constant way is 
to tell the accuser, “Well, if I am 
not a saint I am a sinner, and Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners, 
therefore I will go to Christ, and 
look to Him again.” That is the way 
to conquer sin, as well as to over- 
come despair; for, when faith in 
Jesus comes back to your soul, you 
will be strong to fight, and you will 
win the victory—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Abhorrence of Evil. 


“Abhor that which is evil.’—Ro- 
mans 12:9. 


I. Every Faculty Has in Itself a 
Constitutional Repugnance to That 
Which to It Is Evil. 1, It is a part 
of its health that it should have this 
power of rebound. The lowest forms 
of this feeling are simply those of 
dislike, then repugnance, then hatred, 
and then abhorrence. The very word, 
in its etymology, signifies that kind 
of affright which causes the quill or 


the hair of an animal to stand on end, 
and throws it into a violent tremor, 
and puts it into the attitude either 
of self-defence or aggression, so that 
every part of it is stirred up with a 
consuming feeling. 2. Is it not a 
dangerous weapon to put into a man’s 
hands? It is a very dangerous weap- 
on. So is fire. We must therefore 
use it, and use it discreetly. 3. You 
must learn to be good haters—but 
not of men. Ah! there are hundreds 
of men that know how to hate men, 
where there is one that knows how 
to love a man and hate evil. True, 
evil may in extreme cases become so 
wrought into individual persons that 
we scarcely can distinguish the one 
from the other; but ordinarily it is 
not so. 4. We are to hate all crimes 
against society. Whether these be 
within the express letter of the law 
or not, whether they be disreputable 
in the greater measure or in the less 
is quite immaterial. We are also to 
hate all qualities and actions which 
corrupt the individual; which injure 
manhood in man; all that creates 
sorrow or suffering, or tends to do it. 

II. The Want of This Moral Re- 
bound Will Be Found to Be Ruinous. 
It destroys the individual to whom 
it is lacking, and it is mischievous to 
the community in which it is lacking. 
1. Hatred of evil is employed by God 
as one of those penalties by which 
evil is made to suffer in such a way 
that it is intimidated and restrained. 
It makes evil hazardous. In a com- 
munity where men can do as they 
please, wickedness is bolder. Selfish- 
ness is hateful; and if men express 
their hatred of it, selfish men are 
afraid to be as selfish as they want 
to be. Corrupt passions—the lava of 
the soul, which overflows with deso- 
lating power at times in communities 
—are greatly restrained by intimida- 
tions, by the threat of men’s faces, 
and by the thunder of men’s souls. 
2. Abhorrence is indispensable to the 
purity of a man’s own self who is 
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in the midst of a “perverse and 
crooked generation.” Now, the ex- 
pressions of this feeling are by re- 
action the modes in which moral 
sense, the repugnance to evil, is 
strengthened. And if you, for any 
reason, forbear to give expression to 
the feeling, it goes out like fire that 
is smothered. A man is not worthy 
of the name of man who has no 
power of indignation. I have heard 
it said of men that they died and 
had not an enemy. Well, they ought 
to have died a great while before! 
For a true man, a man that knows 
how to rebuke wickedness, finds 
enough of it to do in this world. Has 
a man lived forty or fifty or sixty 
years and never rebuked a wicked 
man enough to make that man hate 
him, so that you can put on his tomb, 
“He has not left an enemy”? Why, 
I could put that on a cabbage field. 
Ill. The Lack of This Abhorrence 
Is Pitiably Seen. 1. In the pulpit. 
What are pulpits good for that go 
piping music over the heads of men 
who are guilty of gigantic transgres- 
sions? It is sad to see pulpits that 
dare not call things by their right 
names. A man had better be a John, 
and go into the wilderness clothed in 
camel’s hair, and eating locusts and 
wild honey, than to be a fat minister 
in a fat pulpit, supporting himself 
luxuriously by betraying God and 
playing into the hands of the devil. 
2. In public sentiment itself. It re- 
fuses to take high moral ground, 
and to be just and earnest. To a 
certain extent the evil is less in 
newspapers, yet it is seen very glar- 
ingly there also. We are not de- 
ficient in newspapers, which, when 
they are angry, avenge their preju- 
dices and passions with great vio- 
lence. But to be calm, to be just, and 
then without fear or favour, dis- 
criminatingly but intensely to mark 
and brand iniquity, and to defend 
righteousness—this is to make a news- 
paper a sublime power over the com- 


munity. Alas! that there should be 
so few such newspapers. I think it 
high time that we should speak more 
frequently on this subject. The want 
of indignation at flagrant wickedness 
is one of the alarming symptoms of 
our times——H. W. Beecher. 


Business and Religion. 


“Not slothful in 
Mansy Ards 


business.”—Ro- 


I. Jt Is a False Opinion Which 
Would Make Labour the Consequence 
of Sin. 1. Labour was God’s ordi- 
nance whilst man was in paradise. 
The curse provoked by disobedience 
was not work, but painful work. 2. 
Employment is appointed to every 
living thing. The highest of heaven’s 
angels has his duties to fulfill; and 
the meanest of earth’s insects must 
be busy or perish. It is the running 
water which keeps fresh; it is the 
air fanned by winds which is whole- 
some; it is the metal that is in use 
that does not rust. 3. There is wis- 
dom and goodness in the difference 
placed between man and animals. 
From man, the lord of this lower 
creation, there is demanded labour 
and ingenuity, before he can be pro- 
vided with the common necessaries 
of life. Whatsoever is beautiful in 
art, sublime in science, or refined in 
happiness, is virtually due to the 
operation of that law of labour, 
against which so many are tempted 
to murmur. The unemployed man is 
always dissatisfied and restless. 

Il. Whatever Is Worth Doing at 
All Is Worth Doing Well. You fre- 
quently meet with persons who oc- 
casionally will exert much diligence 
to produce something excellent, but 
who, at other times, care nothing, so 
long as a duty be performed, how 
slovenly may be the performance. 
And it is against this temper that 
our text directs its emphasis. What 
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a man is in one thing, that in the 
main will he be in another. If indus- 
trious only by fits and starts in busi- 
ness, he will be industrious only by 
fits and starts in religion—a habit 
injurious to both. If I fritter away 
my time through being “slothful in 
business,” fewer hours are employed 
than I might have had for providing 
for eternity. 

Ill. There Cannot Be a Greater 
Mistake than to Divide Employments 
into Secular and Spiritual. The busi- 
nesses of life are so many Divine in- 
stitutions, and, if prosecuted in a 
right spirit, are the businesses of 
eternity, through which the soul 
grows in grace, and lasting glory is 
secured. If men are but “fervent in 
spirit,’ then are they “serving the 
Lord” through their very diligence 
in business. And if this be so, then 
is diligence in business to be urged 
by precisely the same motives as dili- 
gence in prayer, in the study of the 
Bible, or in works of piety and of 
faith. For our earthly callings are 
the appointments of God; and are 
therefore means through which you 
are to work out your salvation; and 
consequently the servant, the me- 
chanic, the merchant, and the scholar 
must “do with their might whatso- 
ever their hand findeth to do.” 

IV. But There Are Duties Which 
Are More Openly Connected than 
Others with the Saving of the Soul. 
It is not the representation of Scrip- 
ture that religion 1s an easy thing; 
so that immortality may be secured 
with no great effort. Admitting that 
we are justified simply through faith, 
nevertheless the Christian life is lik- 
ened to a battle, a race, a steward- 
ship; so that only as we are “not 
slothful” in religion, have we right 
to suppose that we have entered on 
its path. Be not then slothful in the 
great prime business of all. Is temp- 
tation to be resisted—be “not sloth- 
ful” in resistance; a half-resistance 


courts defeat. Is prayer to be of- 
fered—be “not slothful” in offering 
it: a languid prayer asks to be un- 
answered. Is a sacrifice to be made 
—be “not slothful” in making it: a 
tardy surrender is next akin to re- 
fusal. Be industrious in religion. We 
can tolerate indolence anywhere 
rather than here, where an eternity is 
at stake. Work, then, “with your 
might,” give all diligence to make 
“your calling and election sure.” If, 
by industry hereafter, you might re- 
pair fhe effects of indolence here, we 
could almost forgive you for being 
“slothful in business”; but now that 
probation is altogether limited to the 
present brief existence, and that the 
boundless fuure is given wholly to 
retribution, what are ye, if ye work 
not “with all your might”?—H. Mel- 
vill, 


Ourselves and Others. 


“For none of us liveth to himself.” 
—Romans 14:7. 


This is seen in— 

I, Success, which can be secured 
only by co-operation. When one de- 
votes himself to one kind of work 
and another to another, the results 
of their labours are brought together 
to complete a perfect mechanism. 
Thus by these labour exchanges the 
experience of all is made to benefit 
each. One man does not make a 
whole pin. 

II. Curiosity. We are anxious to 
know about our neighbours. It may 
be denounced by some as imperti- 
nence, but after all God has made 
us look at others—“Look not every 
man on his own things.” God said 
early, ‘Where is thy brother?” And 
it was a Cain who replied, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” It is true 
that this curiosity often degenerates 
into gossip. It is evil when we speak 
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of others only to criticise their garb, 
&c. It is a higher use of curiosity 
when we want to know not how a 
dress fits, but whether these people 
have on the wedding garment; not 
whether such an one is of obscure 
origin, but whether she belongs to 
the family of God. It is a right 
curiosity when we inquire about our 
brethren in foreign lands. The Lord 
has joined us together by a bond of 
brotherhood, as the very curiosity we 
manifest in each other shows. 

Ill. Our Love of Society. The 
child wants other children to play with 
just as soon as it knows anything. 
The young man or woman goes forth 
in search of companions. The old 
man, though becoming deaf, still de- 
sires to be told by the voice of affec- 
tion of what is said. A child plays 
around while his elders converse 
about politics, science, or literature, 
and he seems not to hear. But let 
one tell of a friend dying, or a battle 
raging, or a dreadful accident, and 
the child will at once drop his play- 
things and cease his sports to listen. 
Why is this? Because there are 
common bonds which unite us all, 
and because we are not made to live 
to ourselves. Everything that touches 
one heart awakes an echo in another. 
There is no punishment more dread- 
ful than solitary confinement. The 
reason of men so confined sometimes 
has given way. Human beings, 
when they could not have men to 
talk to, have talked to beasts. Baron 
Trenck, in his solitary dungeon, 
made a friend of a spider, The 
greatest of poets made the desolate 
Lear talk to the clouds and the winds. 
All these things serve to show that 
“no man liveth to himself.” 

IV. The Judgment We Form of 
Ourselves and Others. When we turn 
away from a beggar we cannot help 
feeling that we have done wrong, and 
we begin to reason so as to relieve 
our conscience from a sense of having 


failed in duty. We came home tired. 
We were told that a neighbour was 
ill, without a friend to do anything 
for him. We hesitated, but went to 
bed. Next morning we learned that 
he had died in the night, alone, and 
without any one to speak to him of 
a Saviour. Then we reproached our- 
selves. Why? Was it not right to 
take rest? Certainly; but God had 
taught us not to live for ourselves 
alone, and we condemned ourselves 
for our selfishness. If we had gone 
we might have had a pain in the 
head next day, but the heart would 
have felt all right. Here was a gen- 
erous, benevolent man, doing all he 
could for the welfare of society, and 
trying to help the poor every way 
possible. When he died, what a fu- 
neral! The secret was that that man 
did not live for himself. There was 
another man, just as honourable and 
moral, but a miser. When he died 
there were no tears, only a host of 
relatives fighting over his hoard. We 
admire heroes, not because they are 
men of blood, but because they live 
not for themselves, but for others, 
for their country. Think of Howard, 
whose name still lives as a synonym 
for all that is self-denying and benefi- 
cent. So is it with Miss Nightingale, 
Luther, Calvin, and Wesley. Con- 
clusion: If we should not live for 
ourselves, for what ought we to live? 
1. To live for Christ is the only way 
to live for humanity. Many have 
tried to live for their friends and 
failed. A priest, thinking he was 
doing the European inhabitants of 
the Spanish colonies a favour, sug- 
gested that the African race could 
better stand the climate and the work 
of the tropics. In that way slavery 
was originated in this part of the 
world, and what a price it has cost 
us to free ourselves from the curse! 
2. When we live for Christ we take 
Him as our pattern and live for hu- 
manity. Then will we lift up the 
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fallen, cleanse the leper, lead the 
blind, &c. 3. We have to be intro- 


duced to Christ by some one who 
knows Him. But introduced, we can 
introduce others—Bishop Simpson. 


Misrepresented Goodness. 


“Let not then your good be evil 
spoken of.’—Romans 14: 16. 


Some men seek to impress the 
world by their goodness when they 
really have no goodness. Such were 
the Pharisees. But the apostle has 
in view men who have goodness, but 
who do themselves injustice. We 
need to be careful about the mani- 
festation of our religion, as well as 
about the reality of it. It is pos- 
sible to be very good, and yet so to 
act as to put men out of conceit with 
religion itself. There is a book en- 
titled “Roses: How to Grow and 
How to Show Them.” Anybody 
might say, “Ah! the question is, how 
to grow them. Bring your flower 
into fulness of glory, and it will 
show itself and win the prize.” But 
it is just for want of this particular 
skill that many a clever grower has 
missed the prize. So it is with char- 
acter. Our good to be evil spoken of. 

I. By Sadness. A serious spirit is 
a true spirit, and one we should ever 
cherish. But how easy it is to turn 
it into sourness, and thus make a 
grand character repulsive! With all 
our solemnity there ought to be cheer- 
fulness. A man who is all laughter 
counts for little, a man who is all 
groans counts for less; but he who 
lets a hopeful spirit shine through all 
his religion does much to recommend 
his faith. 

II. By Narrowness. The world 
often miscalls a noble self-denial 
strait-lacedness, and we must be 
prepared for it. But there is some- 
times a self-denial that is really nar- 
rowness, and that damages the repu- 


tation of good men. This illiberality 
of mind sometimes reveals itself in 
an orthodoxy that prevents a man 
from looking calmly and boldly at 


religious questions, sometimes in 
a harsh, exclusive denomination; 
sometimes in an asceticism which 


makes a man intolerant of recrea- 
tions ; sometimes in a fear of worldly 
conformity. Let us beware of this 
suspicious, conceited, uncharitable 
spirit. Let us hold a theology as 
broad as judgment, mercy, and truth. 
Christ stood at the utmost remove 
from the pettifogging Pharisee. He 
was the ideal Catholic. Let it be 
thus with us. 

Ill. By Hardness. 1. You may see 
this in business men sometimes. A 
Christian trader is in all things se- 
verely conscientious. And yet no- 
body likes him. The reason is his 
conscientiousness 
like selfishness, and is currently reck- 
oned as such. Now, he might be all 
that a smart business man needs to 
be, and yet be popular into the bar- 
gain. He wants to understand the by- 
play of life—how to soften the severe 
rigid laws of the business sphere 
with little acts of forebearance, pa- 
tience, generosity. 

2. And you may see this hardness 
in family life. It was said of the 
mother of one of our most distin- 
guished women that she did her duty 
to her children, made sacrifices for 
their welfare, and yet there was no 
sympathy in it all. And the gifted 
daughter grew up feeling that the 
lack of warmth and love in her early 
training was a lifelong loss. Oh, 
what a grand thing is graciousness 
in all our spirit and conduct! Some 
excellent people are sadly wanting 
here. They do not know how to show 
their roses—they thrust the posy into 
your face and you are more scratched 
with the thorns than regaled by the 
fragrance. We often hear about 
“diamonds in the rough”; there are 
Christians after that order, but it is 
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a serious defect to be in the rough— 
Christ’s diamonds, like himself, 
ought to be full of beauty and grace. 

IV. By Unseasonableness. Char- 
acter is timeliness, a fine perception 
of what is becoming to the persons, 
to the place, to the hour. If we do 
not attend to this our mirthfulness 
may be reckoned levity, our strict- 
ness intolerance, our liberality weak- 
ness, our large-mindedness license. 
We have need to pray constantly that 
“we may be filled with the knowledge 
of his will in all wisdom,” etc.; so 


shall we serve the apple of gold in 
the basket of silver. Let us not de- 
spise this matter. Do not say, let us 
get the solid thing, and never mind 
the rest A jeweller works altogether 
with gold and gems; but it is not 
enough to mix these anyhow. So 
we, as Christians, must be careful 
how we arrange our precious ma- 
terial, for of the virtues we may 
make an eyesore or a picture. We 
must work with judgment, sympathy, 
courtesy, or our good will be evil 
spoken of.—W. L. Watkinson. 


1 CORINTHIANS 


A Castaway. 


“Lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway.’—1 Corin- 
thians 9:27. 


Paul was too eager and too prac- 
tical a man to dally with a bogy 
dread. After he had founded so 
many churches, written so many Epis- 
tles, and exercised so widespread an 
influence, in his quiet moments he 
was perpetually face to face with this 
awful nightmare, that the day might 
come when he would be a castaway; 
and the thought drove him almost 
to madness. Have you ever feared 
this? I am not sure that a man ever 
reaches his highest development with- 
out something of the element of fear. 

I. Reverently, humble, but most 
searchingly, I ask you whether it may 
not be possible that at this very mo- 
ment you are already a castaway. 
“A castaway’—in what sense? You 
must know that Paul lived to save 
men. It was the passion of his life; 
but he feared that unless he took good 
care, the hour might come in his life 
when Christ would say: “Thou hast 
served me well, but thou shalt serve 
me no more. Of late thou hast be- 
come indolent, and choked with pride, 
and I have not secured thy whole 
obedience. I am now compelled to 
call upon some soul more alert, more 
obedient than thee; and that man I 
will use to do the work that thou 
mightest have done, but which thou 
didst fail to accomplish.” 

II. Look for a Moment upon the 
Pages of Scripture, and See How 
They Are Littered with Castaways! 


Let us then understand why men are 
cast away. (1) I take the first case, 
that of Esau. Is there not here some 
Christian, who in the past has had 
some steaming mess of pottage ap- 
pealing to the senses? (2) I turn 
the page of Scripture, and come to 
the first King of Israel, Saul. A no- 
ble man in many respects, he was 
sent by God to fulfil His mission, but 
he put a reserve upon his obedience, 
and told Samuel: “Blessed be thou 
of the Lord! I have performed the 
commandment of the Lord.” The 
old prophet at that moment detected 
the lowing of the herd and the bleat- 
ing of the flock, and said very sig- 
nificantly: “Performed the command- 
ment of the Lord! What means 
then this bleating of the sheep in 
mine ears, and the lowing of the oxen 
which I hear?” I am not here to de- 
nounce special forms of sin. It is 
for you to determine if under the 
profession of obedience there are 
some flocks and herds that you are 
reserving for yourselves. Saul pro- 
fessed obedience, but kept back some- 
thing for himself, and God rejected 
him. 

Ill. This Is Very Stern Work. 
We must begin at the bottom; we 
must begin at the root of our self- 
confidence. The prime cause of all 
failure in private life as well as in 
public ministry is the assertion of 
self—F. B. Meyer. 


Grace Before Meat. 


“Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.”—1 Corinthians 
10: 31, 
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From the perfect atonement God 
provides, we are invited next to turn 
to the morality He requires. And no 
better beginning can be made than 
the acknowledgment of God in con- 
nection with our food. The beauti- 
ful way the Lord secured His own 
Tecognition as the bountiful Giver 
was by enacting that blood, since it 
is the means used in atonement, must 
be devoted to no meaner use. Hence 
it was to be carefully put away, either 
by the priest at the tabernacle, or by 
the huntsman in the dust of the wil- 
derness, and the animal used as a 
peace offering before God. (Lev. 
Chapter 17.) What we have conse- 
quently in this chapter is the re- 
ligious use of food, or, as we have 
put it, “Grace before meat.” In this 
connection let us observe— 

I. That God Has Implanted Some 
Memento of Himself in All Our 
Food. Vegetable as well as animal 
life, of which we are reminded at 
every meal, is the sign manual of the 
living God. It is worse than stupidity 
not to recognise in the food we eat 
the gifts of this bounteous land. 
“Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning” (Jas. 1:17). Why person- 
ify Nature into a giver as a mere 
subterfuge for gross ingratitude? 
The Divine hand is behind the whole, 
and an honest heart can see it 
and will bless it as the source of 
all! 

II. God Reminds Us at Every Meal 
of Atonement as the Preliminary to 
Peace and Fellowship. For all our 
food once thrilled with organic life. 
There is literally the sacrifice of life, 
vegetable and animal, in every meal. 
Vegetarians sacrifice microscopic life, 
after all their efforts to sacrifice noth- 
ing but vegetable life. Thus our race 
is reminded of the first principle of 
atonement every time we sit down 


at the table which a bounteous Provi- 
dence has spread. In fact, it is our 
own fault if every feast be not in a 
certain sense sacramental. The Sup- 
per of the New Testament, as well 
as the Passover of the Old, embodies 
the sacrifice of life in order to the 
support of man. It is on this prin- 
ciple that the world is constituted. 
If, then, we listened to the voice of 
Nature as we ought to do, we would 
hear her calling in every feast for 
the grateful recognition of that prin- 
ciple in atonement to which we have 
referred. Peace and communion are 
really based in the order of Nature 
upon the sacrifice of life. ‘Vicarious 
sacrifice” is a principle of vast range, 
and the atonement of Jesus is but a 
single application of it. 

III. The Recognition of God in 
Every Pleasure Will Make It Doubly 
Delightful. It is evident that God 
contemplated hunting as something 
which might be enjoyed religiously. 
The blood of the animal was to be 
carefully covered with dust in the 
hunting-field. Such a recognition of 
God may be carried into all legitimate 
enjoyment. As Charles Lamb sug- 
gests, saying grace before entering 
upon new books, as something more 
fitting than a formal grace before 
gluttony, let us by all means carry 
the good custom into everything. We 
may develop our muscular powers in 
a religious spirit. Let us have re- 


ligion in bodily exercise, religion 
in our social enjoyments, religion 
in business, religion in politics, 


religion in all things. “Whether ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” We should 
recognise a “muscular Christianity,” 
and a mercantile Christianity, and a 
Christianity “which doth not behave 
itself sunseemly” in society; in a 
word, the adaptability of the religious 
spirit to all lawful relations. The 
sooner we recognise and realise this, 
the better—R. M. Edgar. 


GALATIANS 


Hindrances. 


“Who did hinder you that ye 
should not obey the truth?’—Gala- 
flanseDei/- 


This text is a convenient motto for 
a sermon devoted to a discussion of 
some of the things that prevent and 
hinder men from embracing the 
Christian life to-day. 

I. The Inconsistency of Christians. 
There are objections raised on the 
score of other people; or, to put the 
matter quite bluntly, men find a gen- 
uine hindrance in the way of their 
acceptance of Christ and the Chris- 
tian life in the inconsistent and un- 
worthy lives that so many professing 
Christians live. Remember these two 
things: 

(1) If you wish to deal quite hon- 
estly by the Christian faith, you have 
no right to judge it by the unworthy 
lives of some who profess it; you 
must judge it by the account it 
gives of itself in the New Testament 
—you must judge it by Christ him- 
self, 

(2) Considerations about other peo- 
ple ought not in any way to affect 
your personal relations to Jesus 
Christ. The relation between Christ 
and you is a purely personal and in- 
dividuai one. No third person can 
intervene, Christ makes a certain 
claim upon you. What are you going 
to do with Christ? Are you going 
to do your duty? This man’s sins 
and that man’s failures are quite be- 
side the point. Religion is a personal 
business. Every man shall bear his 
own burden, whatsoever it be. 


But, in addition to these difficulties 
caused by others, a great many people 
find hindrances in things personal to 
themselves. 

Il. Personal Unworthiness. Many 
people find a terrible hindrance in a 
vivid sense of personal unworthiness. 
I am constantly meeting with people 
who, when urged to accept Christ and 
embrace the Christian life, object 
that “they are not good enough.” 
If you feel, like John Bunyan, that 
your heart is just a sink of iniquity, 
if the sense of your own guilt pinches 
you sore, then resolve to do what he 
did. “My case being desperate,” he 
writes, “I thought with myself, I can 
but die; and if it must be so, it shall 
once be said that such a one died at 
the foot of Christ in prayer.” Yes; 
if your case is so desperate, then 
make up your mind that if die you 
must, you will die at the foot of 
Christ’s cross. But no sinner has 
yet died there. 

Ill. Intellectual difficulties. Many 
find intellectual difficulties about 
points of Christian faith an almost 
insuperable barrier. I meet in the 
course of my ministry with many 
such. In olden days Churches laid 
considerable stress upon dogma and 
doctrine, and many found in these 
things a genuine hindrance to faith. 
But theological difficulties need no 
longer be a hindrance. For the most 
noteworthy difference between the 
Christianity of to-day and the Chris- 
tianity of fifty years ago is the 
change of emphasis. Fifty years ago 
men felt that religion was bound up 
with belief in certain theological doc- 
trines; since then there has been a 
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movement back to Christ, and men to- 
day recognise that religion consists in 
the personal adhesion of the sinner 
to the Saviour. 

IV. The Responsibility of Confes- 
sion. Others make a hindrance, or 
rather find a hindrance, in the sense 
of the tremendous responsibility at- 
taching to an open confession of 
Christ. People say, “I am afraid of 
undertaking the Christian life. My 
life will be scrutinised so closely, 
and I shrink from the possibility of 
bringing discredit upon the name of 
Christ.” Now, up to a point, that is 
a legitimate and healthy feeling. We 


do take upon ourselves a great re- 
sponsibility when we confess the 
name of Christ. You say it is a 
serious thing confessing Christ. Yes, 
it is; but is it not a more serious 
thing not to confess Him? 

And remember this—Christ never 
calls us to a duty without giving us 
the needed strength. “My grace,” He 
says to every one who shrinks from 
responsibility, “‘My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” Do not therefore let the 
thought of the solemn responsibility 
that will rest upon you hinder you 
from accepting the Christian life— 
J. D. Jones 


EPHESIANS 


Christ’s Body. 


“Which is his body, the fulness of 
him that filleth all in all.”—Ephe- 
slats) LZ: 


I. Who the Persons Here Spoken 
of Are: “The Church.” The Greek 
word éxkAyola simply means “the 
called out.’ This is a title often 
given to the disciples of Christ. 
They “are called to be saints.” They 
are “called unto his kingdom and 
glory.” God “hath saved them, and 
called them with a holy calling.” 
The persons, then, who constitute the 
Church are those who have been 
“called out.” 

II. We are now in a position to 
consider with profit What the Con- 
nection Is Which Subsists Between 
Christ and His Church. “The Church 
is his body’; the fulness of Him 
who filleth all in all. “The Church 
in his body”; then He is its Head: 


the Church is “his fulness,’ and 
“he filleth all in all”’ Let us con- 
sider these weighty words. 1. The 


Lord Jesus Christ is the Head of 
His Church. Like the head in our 
natural body, He is the channel of 
all their perceptions, the source of 
all their desires, the guide of all their 
actions. Through Him they see and 
hear and think, by Him they live and 
move and have their being. As our 
text says, “He filleth all in all”— 
every member with all its life. 2. 
The reality and intimacy of this union 
will be more fully realised if we 
observe, not only what the Lord 
Jesus Christ is to His disciples, but 
also what they are to Him. Paul 
tells us not only that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the Head of the Church, but 
also that “the Church is his body”— 
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not only that Christ “filleth all in all,” 
but also that “the Church is his ful- 
ness.” 

III. Let us now consider The In- 
ward Blessings and the Outward 
Duties That Are Implied in This 
Connection. 1. The inward spiritual 
blessings which are implied in the 
fact that the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
Head of the Church which is His 
body. These blessings, as we have 
seen, flow only to those who really 
are His disciples. Are we true mem- 
bers of the body of Christ? Then 
let us realise that we have suffered 
and died with Him on Calvary. 
Again, are we true members of the 
body of the Lord Jesus Christ? Then 
we are delivered, not only from the 
punishment due to past sins, but also 
from the power of present sinfulness. 
Again, are we true members of the 
body of Christ? then let us remem- 
ber that we are related, not only to 
Him, but also to one another as mem- 
bers of the same body. Again, are 
we true members of the body of 
Christ? then we need not fear any- 
thing that man can do unto us. We 
cannot suffer but Jesus suffers with 
us. He is “afflicted in all our afflic- 
tions.” He would lose in our loss. 
He rejoices in our joy. Once more, 
are we true members of the body 
of Christ? then our comfort reaches 
not only to the grave, but beyond it. 
2. Of the duties which they owe to 
Him as the Head of government. 
Obedience—implicit obedience—is the 
duty of each member of His body in- 
dividually—obedience in all things. 
I pass on to speak of the duty of the 
members of His body in their col- 
lective capacity—when associated to- 
gether as churches. The Lord Jesus 
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Christ is the Head, not merely of 
each member of His body separately, 
but of “the whole body.” He has 
commanded His disciples to recognise 
each other, and to associate them- 
selves together for common work and 


for common worship. He has given 
rules for the government of His 
Church. All these and such like com- 
mandments are addressed to the 
Church in its collective capacity— 
W. Grant. 


PHILIPPIANS 


Soul Concentration. 


“This one thing I do.’—Philippians 
Selo: 


Two thoughts in the context. 
First: Genuine religion is connected 
with the most earnest activity of soul. 
The grace of heaven makes no one 
holy, irrespective of his own powers, 
nor does it supersede the necessity of 
fervid action. Holy principles are 
not dropped into the mind, as seed 
into the soil, that are to grow inde- 
pendent of the mind’s agency. A 
holy character is not a something 
that comes to a man from without, 
but that which is produced from the 
workings of his powers within. And 
this activity is the activity of a soul 
on fire. The activity of the competi- 
tor of the Olympic race-course is 
the figure which is employed in the 
context to represent the activity of 
genuine religion. “I press,” says 
Paul, “towards the mark, for the 
prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” Do not identify gen- 
uine religion with a lounging, sleepy 
life, or a formal and mechanical kind 
of activity. A genuinely religious 
soul is a soul in the highest earnest- 
ness, with every power on the 
stretch. God saves man by earnest 
work, and to earnest work. 

Secondly: This earnest activity is 
directed by a dominant purpose of 
soul. “This one thing I do.” The 
one master-purpose of Paul’s soul 
was to know Christ thoroughly, the 
power of His resurrection, the fel- 
lowship of His sufferings, made con- 
formable unto His death, and to at- 
tain to a perfect resurrection of be- 
ing. This, as yet, he says, he had not 


reached—“not as though I had al- 
ready attained, either were already 
perfect,” etc. The master-passion of 
his soul was desire of the prize of 


perfection. The subject of the text 
is soul-concentration, “This one 
thing I do.” 


I. The Nature of Soul-Concentra- 
tion. What is meant by it? 

First: It does not mean absorption 
of soul in mere pious exercises. Not 
a withdrawment from the world, a 
retirement into the depths of solitude, 
and become the victims of self-con- 
sciousness. Paul could not have 
meant anything like monkish isola- 
tion from the world. 

Secondly: It does not mean a dis- 
regard to any of the lawful engage- 
ments and innocent amusements of 
life. Theologians have done what 
the Bible has never done—divided the 
field of man’s activity into two de- 
partments, the secular and the spir- 
itual: giving the idea that man is 
to be spiritual here, and secular there, 
whereas in all things he should be 
spiritual. 

Thirdly: It does not mean the en- 
grossment of the soul in the idea 
of its own happiness. Paul did not 
mean by the “one thing” his own sal- 
vation, his own happiness. No man 
was more self-oblivious than he; no 
man made greater sacrifice for others 
than he. 

What, then, is meant by the “one 
thing?” It means, in one word— 
obedience to the will of that God 
whom he loves supremely, as mani- 
fested especially in the mission of 
that Jesus. The first question he 
asked when the true religion seized 
his spirit, was, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” His grand desire 
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ever afterwards was, “whether he 
lived to live unto the Lord; or died, 
to die unto the Lord.” 

This one thing—obedience to the 
Divine will—admits of great variety 
of action. Nay, this unity of soul 
ensures diversity of labour. The con- 
trolling disposition of a man gives 
its character to everything he does. 
The man who has the artistic inspira- 
tion looks at everything artistically ; 
the philosophic spirit treats all things 
philosophically; the mercenary spirit 
touches all things with a sordid hand. 
He who has the true religious spirit 
does everything religiously ; whatever 
he does, whether he eat or drink, he 
does all to the glory of God. 

II. The Importance of Soul-Con- 
centration. First: It is essential to 
force of character. Mind is like 
light, air, water. Diffused, it is com- 
paratively powerless; compressed, it 
is mighty. Condense the rays of the 
sun and they would burn the world; 
compress the air, and it shall rend 
the mountains. Steam, spread 
through the atmosphere, is powerless 
—condense it, and it shall drive the 
fleets of nations through the billows. 
So with the powers of the mind. Dis- 
tracted and diffused they are force- 
less; concentrated, they shall work 
with a Lutheran or a Pauline energy. 
There are three states in which we 
find mind in this world. (1) Uncon- 
centrated. There are thousands of 
souls who have no one definite object 
to engross their heart; their mental 
powers are not bound up to any pur- 
pose; they are divided, powerless, and 
at the mercy of circumstances. Soul 
energy is going off like steam in the 
air. (2) Wrongly concentrated. There 
are minds set upon inferior objects— 
minds that give themselves up en- 
tirely to some one inferior thing— 
business—becomes wealthy ; or on sci- 
ence—makes brilliant discoveries. It 
is seldom, perhaps, that a man fails 
to obtain the object on which he con- 
centrates his entire powers. He 


moves on like the river to the ocean; 
its very obstructions lend it an op- 
portunity to increase its momentum. 
(3) Rightly concentrated. Such is 
the concentration which Paul dis- 
plays; his soul was concentrated on 
Christ, and to do His will was his 
“one thing.” This is the concentra- 
tion to give power. The mind set: 
on God is in vital connection with: 
Omnipotence, and becomes mightyy 
through God. 

Secondly: It is essential to peace 
of mind. The mind that is divided 
among many objects can never be 
harmonious. Peace of mind requires 
that all the faculties and affections 
of the soul flow in one channel to- 
wards one object, and that that ob- 
ject be in agreement with our dictates 
of right and our highest aspirations. 
God alone is such an object. Con- 
science will approve of concentration 
on no other object but Him, and He 
alone is equal to the highest aspira- 
tions of our nature. They have per- 
fect peace whose minds are stayed on 
Him. 

In conclusion—this subject fur- 
nishes us with three things. 

First: With a test of character. 
What is the one thing with us? If 
God is not the great object of the 
heart’s affections, the great subject of 
the mind’s thoughts, the great law 
of life’s activities, we are destitute 
of the true religion. 

Secondly: The value of Christian- 
ity. Our hearts are naturally divided ; 
the subjects of contrary impulses and 
influences. What can unite them? 
Nothing but the revelation of God 
in the Gospel is adapted to do so; 
as a fact, nothing else has ever done 
so. 
Thirdly: An explanation for prac- 
tical evils. Want of power is an 
evil. Professors of religion are 
everywhere complaining of their 
weakness; the lack of strength for 
this office of duty. The cause of 
this moral feebleness is the schism 
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of soul, the want of concentration. 
What restless dissatisfaction there is 
even amongst the avowed disciples 
of Christ. There is a fickle, restless, 
unhappy state of soul. The cause of 
this is—diversion of heart. 

Unity of soul is the great want. 
We live in an age fraught with in- 
fluences to divide and distract the 
heart. Our constant prayers should 
be—“Unite our hearts to fear Thy 
name.’ Our constant resolution 
should be—‘This one thing I do.”— 
David Thomas. 


A Fact for the Study of Modern 
Churches. 


“For many walk, of whom I have 
told you often, and now tell you even 
weeping, that they are the enemies 
of the cross of Christ.’—Philippians 
3:18. 


These words contain a fact which 
urgently demands the earnest and 
profound attention of all who are 
vitally interested in the cause of 
Christianity and the spiritual progress 
of mankind. The fact is this, that 
there are members of Churches who 
are the enemies of Christianity. Paul 
is undoubtedly speaking of some who 
were in connection with the Philip- 
pian Church. Concerning this fact I 
offer three remarks. 

I. It is a Startling Fact. When we 
discover in a family a son who 
loathes his parents and abhors his 
brothers and sisters, we are startled 
at the monstrosity; but not less star- 
tling is the fact that there are those 
who call themselves Christians, whose 
names are recorded in church reg- 
isters, and who mingle with the true 
worshippers of God and servants of 
Christ, whose governing disposition 
is in direct antagonism to the Cross 
of Christ, and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The habitual hypocrisy, the 
impious hardihood, the insult offered 
to Omniscience in the conduct of 


such, may well strike us with terrible 
amazement. 

II. It Is a Common Fact. “Many 
walk,” says Paul; Christ himself an- 
ticipated the fact; for he spoke of 
“wolves in sheep’s clothing,” of 
“tares growing amongst the wheat,” 
and of many professors of religion 
who, on the Day of Judgment, would 
be disowned. “Many will say to me 
on that day, Lord, Lord,” etc. Who 
amongst the members of the Church 
are the enemies of Christianity? All 
selfish men. Disinterestedness is 
the essence of Christianity; the Cross 
is the effect and symbol of self- 
sacrifice, and he who lives to self 
and for self is in direct antagonism 
to it. The man who loves property 
more than principle, and loves him- 
self more than Christ, is an enemy. 
Who? All carnally-minded men. 
The grand aim of the Cross is to 
raise mind above matter. The man, 
therefore, who pampers his appetite, 
and walks after the flesh, is in an- 
tagonism to Christianity. Who? All 
peace-disturbing men. The Cross of 
Christ is pacific in essence and aim, 
it is to create peace between man 
and man, as well as between man 
and God. All men, therefore, who 
have in them that spirit of strife that 
can create divisions, and sanction 
war and bloodshed, are “enemies of 
the Cross of Christ.” Who? All 
ritualistic men. By those men, I 
do not mean those who employ rites 
to express their spirit of worship, but 
those who substitute the rites for 
the worship itself. The leading doc- 
trine of Christianity is—“God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” Ceremonialism is hostile to 
its genius and aim. Now, if all these 
men are “enemies of the Cross of 
Christ,” are they not found abounding 
in all modern churches? In sooth, take 
the selfish, the carnal, the querulous, 
the ritualistic, and the unspiritual, 
from our Churches, and what have 
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you left? I fear that, in most in- 
stances, but a miserable minority. 
Many Churches are but an assem- 
blage of hypocrites—enemies of 
Christ in disguise. 

Ill. Jt Is a Lamentable Fact. The 
great Apostle wept over the fact. 
When Paul beheld the idolatry of 
the Athenians, we are told that his 
spirit was stirred within him; but 
we are not told that he wept. Else- 
where we find him shedding tears 
for the same cause. “For out of 
much affliction and anguish of heart,” 
he says, “I wrote unto you with many 
tears.” The miserable condition of 
such hypocrites would stir his com- 
passion. 

Unconverted men in the Church are 
in a far more wretched condition than 


unconverted men out of it. Their 
influence upon others would also 
poignantly affect their hearts. Such 


men misrepresent Christianity, and 
counteract the influence of the holiest 
ministry of Gospel truth. 

Conclusion: Brothers. It is time 
for us to estimate truly, and to feel 
deeply the awful incongruity between 
the spirit of modern Churches, and 
the spirit of Christianity. Talk about 
converting the world—the first thing 
to be done is to convert the Church! 
—David Thomas. 


Christian Magnanimity. 


“Let your moderation be known 
unto all men.”—Philippians 4: 5. 


In interpreting Scripture, the chief 
thing is to get at the mind of the 
Spirit, to discover the sense in which 
inspired men used language. Other- 
wise, we may be looking in one di- 
rection while some suggestive word 
in a text looks in another. For full 
sight of any object much depends on 
the angle of vision. 

Here, the word “moderation” is 
not directed against excess in eat- 


ing, drinking, in the love of pleas- 
ure, money, or of anything of that 
order. The word “moderation” 
comes from a root which means “to 
yield.” Hence, it allies itself in New 
Testament usage with acts of gra- 
cious and graceful concession. It 
means forbearance, leniency, gentle- 
ness, and clemency; the opposite of 
all that is hard and rigorous. Where 
law is on your side, yet to abstain 
from pressing the full claims of jus- 
tice. For the more exact meaning, 
see Acts 24:4; 2 Cor. 10:1, accord- 
ing to which, “Let your gentleness 
and forbearance be known” would be 
true to the text and would remind 
one of Matthew Arnold’s “sweet 
reasonableness of Christ.” 

I. When to Display Christian For- 
bearance. 

1. In Dealing with Enemies and 
Slanderers. You may have none. 
Others may be grievously wronged 
in character, property—slandered, 
subject to petty persecutions and in- 
cessant depreciations, etc. 

If the offender comes into your 
power, how easy it is to make out a 
case for just resentment! The of- 
fence was unprovoked; he deserves 
punishment, impunity will encourage 
its repetition, &c., &c. 

For a fine illustration of forbear- 
ance, see David’s noble conduct to 
Saul (1 Sam. 24: 11-19). 

2. Ecclesiastical Offences. A man 
sins against orthodoxy. Too often 
there is no attempt to understand his 
peculiarities. He is weighed and 
found wanting; forthwith he is ac- 
cused, condemned, and subject to 
ecclesiastical ostracism! Paul met 
with much that was not orthodox in 
the Churches, but he made allowance. 
Christ said, “He that is not against 
us, is for us.” 

3. Treatment of Debtors. Com- 
mercial life. Sometimes there is a 
wretch who lends money at a ruinous 
rate of interest, splices his little loop 
of law around his victim, waits his 
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opportunity like a wild beast in his 
lair, and when the day of difficulty 
comes, pounces on his victim with, 
“Pay me what thou owest.” See 
similar grasping hardness sketched in 
Matt. 8: 28. 

On the other hand, true Christian 
leniency is not seldom exhibited by 
men of the world. 

Bankruptcy, and a company of 
creditors. Law is on their side, of 
course. But when they see the wreck 
of fortune, the impending destitution 
of wife and family, they forgo their 
rights and by generous dealing make 
their moderation known. 

4. Treatment of Workers. The 
rules and regulations of a factory are 
very stringent. Rightly enough, for 
in a company of men when can you 
do without order? Laws the most 
exact pervade all nature. Yes. Sys- 
tem, however, is one thing, and the 
spirit and temper in which it is 
worked is another. Sometimes the 
master is a Shylock, whose ruling 
question is: “Is it nominated in the 
bond?” Another will show leniency 
without weakness, and be kind to- 
wards worthy men who would, but 
cannot always fulfil engagements. 

Il. Why Display Christian For- 
bearance? The succession of phrases 
in this context seems abrupt, yet 
there is a subtle and beautiful con- 
nection, and they supply the mo- 
tives— 

1. Christians, you “rejoice in the 
Lord,” and therefore you can afford 
to be lenient. 

An invalid feels every change of 
temperature: a man of robust health 
can brave any weather. His inherent 
strength of constitution shakes off 
slight attacks with disdain. In Phil. 
1: 15-19, Paul is the object of de- 
liberate annoyance: what then? Re- 
taliation? Miles above it. ‘“‘Christ is 
preached, and I therein do rejoice.” 
Abraham and Lot disagree, see Gen. 
13:9. Stand on his rights? The 
man who looked for a city said, 


“Take what you like, right or left.” 
Men of the world have their portion 
in this life. Touch that, and who 
wonders that they resent it. Noth- 
ing else is left. But the man who 
knows his treasure in Christ is able 
on occasion to be magnanimous. 

2. “The Lord is at hand,” there- 
fore you may well afford to be 
lenient. 

Voices speak to you from oppo- 
site directions. Are you attacked, 
wronged in any way; restrain your 
anger. “Vengeance is mine,’ &c. 
The Lord is at hand—much nearer 
than most men think. Much of the 
judicial is proceeding now. The man 
who has Christ for his advocate and 
avenger, may well be humane towards 
his adversaries. Job, when wronged 
—“my witness is in heaven.” Paul, 
Alexander the copper-smith—“the 
Lord reward him.” 

3. The Lord is very merciful to 
you. You ought to be lenient. When 
we find ourselves standing on our 
rights, driving hard bargains, dealing 
out unmitigated censures, might it not 
shame us to remember—What if God 
dealt so with me? The throne of 
grace would be changed to the throne 
of judgment. He hath not dealt with 
us after our sins. Forgiveness is a 
word inscribed on the portals of 
the Christian temple in letters of 
light. 

Heard the old voice, “Learn of me, 
who am meek and lowly of heart.” 
Make your moderation (so explained) 
known to all men—Paul was anxious 
for the reputation of Christianity in 
the world. In the Church on earth 
let all men see some fair reflection 
of the great charity of heaven— 
David Jones. 


Saints in Czsar’s Household. 
“All the saints salute you, chiefly 


they that are of Cesar’s household.” 
—Philippians 4: 22. 
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I. Jt Is Possible to be a Christian 
Anywhere. 1. Christianity is not a 
thing of locality but of character. 
There are plants which will bloom 
in some latitudes and die in others, 
but Christianity can live where man 
can live, because it consists in the 
loyalty of the heart and life to 
Christ. Obadiah kept his conscience 
in the house of Ahab, Daniel his in 
the court of Babylon, Nehemiah his 
in the Persian palace. As Jonathan 
Edward says, ‘““‘The grace of God can 
live where neither you nor I can.” 
In the abodes of poverty humble 
Christians are living as near to God 
as Enoch. Even yet, if we care to 
look for it, we may find the lily 
among thorns. 2. What is true of 
places is true of occupations. Un- 
less a man’s business is sinful he 
may serve God in any profession. 
The Roman army was a very poor 
school of morals, yet all the cen- 
turions mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment were good men. The sailor is 
proverbially rough, yet some of the 
best Christians have been sailors, 
What a heroic godliness has been 
manifested by miners? 3. Now, if 
this be so it follows—(1) That we 
must not be prejudiced against a 
man because of the locality he comes 
from. What peril Nathaniel nearly 
incurred because he thought Jesus 
came from Nazareth. Test a man 
by what he is, not by what he comes 
from. (2) That we ought not to 
excuse ourselves for our lack of 
Christianity by pleading the force of 
circumstances. How often do we 
hear one saying, “It is no use trying 
to be a Christian where I am.” But 
it is never necessary to do wrong. 
Sin is a voluntary thing, and no 
external force can constrain a man 
to commit it. One comes home in- 
toxicated and pleads that he met 
some friends and had to go with 
them; another excuses his extrava- 
gance on the plea that he must keep 
up appearances; a third excuses his 


dishonourable practices because he is 
in danger of bankruptcy. But if you 
cannot help doing wrong it is not 
wrong, but it is the consciousness of 
being able to help it that makes you 
so eager to use the excuse. 

Il. Jt Is Harder to Be a Christian 
in Some Places Than in Others. 
There are households in which it 
seems most natural for a child to 
grow up in the beauty of holiness, 
and others where loyalty to Christ 
is met with opposition. The sur- 
roundings of some occupations are 
more trying to piety than others. 
When the lymphatic Dutchman, who 
took things easily, said to his ex- 
cited minister} “Dominie, restrain 
your temper,’ he was met with the 
pertinent reply, “Restrain my tem- 
per, sir! JI restrain more temper in 
the course of a single day than you 
do in a year.” That was a differ- 
ence of temperament. What then? 
1. The Lord knows that this is so, 
and he will estimate our work by 
our opportunity. We may be sure 
that if we are in a hard place He 
will give us strength according to 
our need. Each gets his own grace. 
“Ilka blade of grass has its ain drap 
o’ dew,” and grace is suited to the 
place in which one dwells. 2. We 
ought to be charitable in our judg- 
ment of each other. While we hold 
ourselves to a rigid reckoning in all 
circumstances, let us make allow- 
ance for the circumstances of others. 
The flower in the window of a poor 
man’s cottage may be far from a 
perfect specimen, but it is a greater 
marvel than the superb specimen in 
a rich man’s conservatory. There 
may be more honour to one man for 
the Christianity he has maintained in 
the face of great obstacles, though it 
may be marked with blemishes, than 
there is to another who has no such 
blemishes, but who has had no such 
conflict. 

Ill. The Harder the Place im 
Which We Are the More Earnest 
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We Should Be to Maintain Our 
Christianity. Here, however, it is 
needful to know what the hardest 
place is. It is not always that where 
there is the greatest external re- 
sistance to Christianity. An avowed 
antagonist the Christian meets as 
such; he prepares himself for the en- 
counter, and is not taken unawares; 
but when the ungodly meet him as 
friends, then he is in real peril. The 


world’s attentions are more deadly 
than its antagonisms. The Church 
is in the world as a_ boat is 
in the sea; it can float only by 
being kept above it; and if we let 
it become waterlogged it will be 
swamped. 

IV. The Greater the Difficulty We 
Overcome in the Maintenance of 
Our Christianity the Greater Will 
Be Our Reward—W. M. Taylor. 


COLOSSIANS 


The Claim of the Outsider. 


“Walk in wisdom toward them 
that are without, redeeming the 
time.’—Colossians 4:5. 


I. Note the Distinction Here As- 
sumed, “Them that are without,” 
which necessarily implies them that 
are within. This distinction is as- 
sumed throughout the New Testa- 
ment. (1) The reality of this di- 
vision. We serve one master: on 
the best authority we affirm this. 
We obey one law; the higher law of 
the mind, or the lower of the flesh. 
We develop one character. Our 
character is the outcome of one 
dominant idea, one reigning purpose, 
one master-passion. We are within 
or without. (2) The determination 
of this distinction. Who are the 
within, who the without? In the 
New Testament this momentous 
question is decided by our relation 
to Christ. To be within is to be 
in Him. (3) The infinite signifi- 
cance of this distinction. The glory 
of Christianity must be seen from 
within. We do not know the glory 
of a garden by a glimpse through 
the hedge, the glory of a cathedral 
by walking about it, and looking up 
at its dark windows, or the glory of 
a country by sailing round its shores; 
the garden, shrine, or country must 
be judged from within, and from 
within must we judge the Lord 


Jesus and all that pertains to His 
faith and service. It is from the 
standpoint of personal trust, sym- 
pathy, and experience that we realise 
the reality and preciousness of all 
that is comprehended by the Church 
of God. 

Il. The Duty of the Within to 
the Without. Christians must act 
judiciously toward all men. To this 
end—(1) We must maintain high 
character. “Walk in wisdom.” 
That is, when you possess the es- 
sential elements of the Christian 
character be on your guard against 
technical defects which hide or di- 
minish the full effect of that char- 
acter. Oh! let us take care of char- 
acter. So long as the Church stands 
out in the beauty of holiness, in acts 
of love, in ministries of blessing, it 
attracts, grows, triumphs; but all is 
over on the day that there are finer 
characters out of it than there are 
in it. (2) We must cherish a gra- 
cious spirit. (a) The without may 
be alienated by rigidness. (b) We 
alienate by roughness. (c) We repel 
by hardness. (d) We alienate by 
gloominess. As Robert Louis Ste- 
venson protests to a correspondent: 
“T do not call that by the name of 
religion which fills a man with 
bile.’ Yet how many of us are ha- 
bitually austere and sad! Let us 
be filled with Christ’s spirit and em- 
ulate His example—W. L. Watkin- 
son, 
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Religion in Business. 


“Study to be quiet, and to do your 
own business, and to work with your 
hands.”—1 Thessalonians 4:11. 


It is no uncommon thing to hear 
business men declare that they have 
no time to attend to religion. But 
such a statement reveals a complete 
ignorance of the very nature of re- 
ligion, and especially of the peculiar 
traits which distinguish the Chris- 
tian religion. Too busy with life to 
attend to the claims of religion! 
That is like the famous complaint of 
one who could not see the forest for 
the trees, or of that other who could 
not see London for the houses. The 
trees are the forest. The houses are 

-London. This active, eager, busi- 
ness life is your religion. Too busy 
to be religious! God’s answer would 
be, “If you cannot be religious when 
you are busy, how could you be if 
you were at leisure? If you can- 
not make bricks of clay, how could 
you make them of straw?” It is 
a new note that is struck in the New 
Testament, where business, the buy- 
ing and selling, the work by which 
the daily bread is earned, is enjoined 
as the means of realising the king- 
dom of heaven. The amazing 
change seems to be produced almost 
insensibly by the mere facts of the 
Incarnation. And because this was 
the distinctive element of the Gospel 
at its inception, it was also the new 
discovery of the Reformers at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

I, Your Handicraft, or Business, 
or Profession, is before all things 
the service which you have to render 
to God, the means by which your 
religion is to be exercised. The bi- 


ographer of Michelangelo says, in 
speaking of his designs: “Incomplete 
as they are, they reveal Michel- 
angelo’s loftiest dreams and purest 
visions ... there is an air of medi- 
tation and of rapt devotion. The 
drawings for the Passion might be 
called the prayers and pious thoughts 
of the stern Master.” Every lawful 
and honest calling is a service ren- 
dered to the community and to 
Christ. I imagine no one can be in 
doubt whether a calling is of this 
character or not. If it is, whether 
making or distributing, whether 
feeding or clothing, whether in- 
structing or amusing or recreating, 
you may do it as the agent of Christ. 

II. There Is Then No Distinction 
Between Our Religion and Our 
Daily Business. The one is the 
Spirit, the other is the body which 
the Spirit is to animate. I will 
hazard one suggestion on the mode 
of breathing the Spirit into the body. 
See that you begin the busy day by 
definitely commending it to Christ, 
and committing yourself to His care 
and direction. But you say, The 
very nature of my employment is 
contrary to my conscience. I cannot 
ask God’s blessing on the things I 
have to do. But if you cannot ask 
God’s blessing on your business, you 
can ask Him to deliver you from it. 
Have faith in God. It is a question 
of a right will and of a simple faith. 
Tennyson beautifully described a 
living poet as “a reed through which 
all things blow into music.” You, 
as a Christian, in the world, busy 
with its duties and even to all ap- 
pearance submerged beneath its con- 
cerns, become “a reed through which 
all things blow into religion.”—R. 
F. Horton, 
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Injurious. 
“Injurious.”—1 Timothy 1:13. 


There is something subtler than 
blasphemy, less vulgar than perse- 
cution; there is injuriousness. This 
is true of all things. 

I. There are quiet, simple-looking, 
innocent-looking things that are the 
instruments of death. Some of them 
are in a bottle, in a very small bottle, 
in a bottle with a label, in an almost 
ornamental bottle; but there is death 
in every drain the bottle holds. 
These poisons do not kill by axe 
and fire and vulgar block and chain; 
these destroyers are very quiet, they 
are dumb destroyers; the sting has 
no voice—only death. About these 
things who cares? What we care 
about is the blasphemer, the perse- 
cutor, the wild man who can only 
understand the gospel of a strait- 
jacket; there we could get us a 
demonstration a million and a half 
strong, if due time for advertisement 
were given. But who will get up a 
demonstration against injuriousness, 
about these quiet little globules in 
the spiritual or moral bottle? Why, 
the globules would be astounded if 
they heard that there was to be a 
great demonstration against them— 
spicules, globules, atoms, nothings. 
But they are doing more deadly 
work in the world than soldiers 
can do. 

II. “Injurious.” This is true not 
only of things, but, secondly, it is 
true of habits. You understand 
something of the action of the im- 
perceptible?—understand it more. 
We read in the prophet that grey 
hairs are here and there upon him, 


and he knoweth it not. There is 
an imperceptible decay. Sometimes 
the old man stretches himself to his 
full inches, and says, “I am as strong 
as ever.” He does not see his own 
occasional stoop. Who ever saw 
really and truly his own stoop? 
Other men see it, and yet, whilst the 
stooping, kindly old friend says, “I 
feel in back and in limb and in brain 
just as strong as I ever was,” his 
friends simply turn round and look 
somewhere else. This is a great 
gift, and is well meant. The young 
are also subject to this form of in- 
juriousness when they are told, as 
they always are told by the devil, 
that there is no harm in it; I can 
show you the very pick and cream 
of the land who all do this; there is 
really no harm; you can have en- 
joyment, you can spend a very joy- 
ous hour, and I will defy the acutest 
dialectician to prove that there is 
the slightest harm in this thing: now 
you try it for yourself and see if 
my words be not true. 

III. This is illustrated, in the 
third place, by social influences. 
There are injurious persons about 
all the time, and they nearly all go 
to church and complain of the sing- 
ing if it is not loud enough to give 
them an opportunity of showing that 
they cannot sing. The Apostle called 
such people, in another passage, 
“backbiters.’” They never swear; 
that would be too large an order 
to make upon their energy; but they 
can do a world of mischief by dodg- 
ing behind the back. 

IV. Let Us Beware of Mean Sins, 
of spreading social contagion. What 
but the Gospel can get at that sort 
of iniquity? You could make a pro- 
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gramme of six pages for getting 
clear of drunkenness and swearing 
and uncleanness and gambling, but 
you never have yet produced a pro- 
gramme for getting clear of these 
inner and apparently smaller things. 
I have never seen a programme for 
cleansing the soul, except in the New 
Testament—Joseph Parker. 


Piety at Home. 


“Shew piety at home.”—1 Timothy 
5:4, 


By “piety at home” we do not 
mean rigorous rules of religious dis- 
cipline, a monotonous gravity of 
manner, a punctilious observance of 
the forms of morning and evening 
worship. There is often great im- 
piety connected with all of these, 
and lovely piety where these are not. 
Rigorous religious discipline has 
often gendered in young hearts a 
hatred for religion, and the prosy 
prayers of morning and evening have 
sown the seeds of infidelity in many 
an opening soul. Do we disparage 
order or devotion? In no wise. But 
the order we advocate is the order 
of love, not of law. The devotion 
we prize is the devotion of every 
hour’s life to the true, the loving, 
and the godlike, rather than the de- 
votion of formal prayers. Let thy 
liturgies be read out in thy life, and 
the hearts of thy children will chant 
the responses. “Piety at home” is 
supreme love to God, purifying, en- 
nobling, directing all social affec- 
tions, turning all faces into smiles, 
and setting all voices to music. 

This “piety at home’ may be 
looked upon in three aspects. 

I. As the Best Test of Piety 
Abroad. We have but little faith in 
that piety which prays, and _ talks, 
and preaches abroad, but which has 
no felt charm and power at home. 
The father who has not made his 


own household pious, has obviously 
something to do before he is justi- 
fied in busying himself about piety 
abroad. His work is rather on the 
hearth than in the pulpit. “If a 
man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the 
Church of God?” 

We look at “piety at home’— 

Il. As the Best Guarantee of 
Piety Abroad. First: Home piety is 
a natural thing. By the every-day 
thoughts and habits of home, it has 
become not only part of the nature, 
but the very soul of the man; hence 
abroad he cannot shake it off if he 
would. Abroad he does not obtrude 
it, it is himself; he does not spe- 
cially discuss it, it is the meaning 
of his looks, the breath of his words. 
The piety abroad which looks with a 
distorted countenance, makes long 
faces, speaks in unnatural and sepul- 
chral tones, has, I am bold to aver, 
no residence at home. Secondly: 
Home piety is a powerful thing. It 
must show itself abroad. To hide 
it would be to war against the 
strongest impulses and habits of 
nature. Some of the contemporaries 
of the apostles took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus. 
Those who live with Jesus at home, 
will carry in their mind, their mien, 
and manners abroad, an unearthly 
something that will make them rec- 
ognised as His companions abroad. 

We look at “piety at home’— 

III. As the Best Promoter of 
Piety Abroad. First: Home is more 
common than temples. Churches 
and chapels lie wide apart, amidst 
vast populations; but homes are 
everywhere. Only a few are mem- 
bers of a congregation; all are mem- 
bers of an household. Every child 
of man is tied to some domestic cir- 
cle—some home. Piety at home, 
then, has its organ everywhere. 
Secondly: Home is more influential 
than temples. The words of a 
preacher to his congregation are 
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powerless, compared with the words 
of parents to their children, of 
brothers to their sisters, and sisters 
to their brothers. The words of lov- 
ing relations to their own members 
are electric with love. Besides, the 
influence of the preacher is only oc- 
casional—a few times in the week at 
least. The influence of home is con- 
stant—constant as the air we breathe. 
Thirdly: Home is more permanent 


than temples. No institution so 
durable on earth as that of the do- 
mestic. Nations die, sects expire, 
ecclesiastical systems pass away, 
temples fall to ruin, but home stands 
as a rock amidst the swelling sea 
of change. Home, like an inde- 
structible ark, comes floating down 
the floods of century and of change. 

Thank God for pious homes.—U. 
R. Thomas. 


2 TIMOTHY 


A Friend in Need. 


“The Lord give mercy unto the 
house of Onesiphorus; for he oft re- 
freshed me, and was not ashamed of 
my chain.’—2 Timothy 1: 16. 


This letter, many scholars think, 
may have been penned on the very 
eve of the great Apostle’s death. 
We seem to have a premonition of 
the end in that brave verse of the 
fourth chapter: “I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished the course, 
I have kept the faith.’ Our text, 
therefore, has in it something of the 
peculiar weight and intensity that 
ofttimes characterise parting words 
of the dying. St. Paul was never 
prone to indiscriminate praise or 
blame. He had greater matters in 
hand than the strewing of compli- 
ments even upon his coadjutors in 
the proclamation of the Christian 
Gospel. Hence we may assume that 
the singularly cordial words he 
speaks of Onesiphorus are the prod- 
uct of deep and manly feeling. 

Onesiphorus means bringer of 
help; so that in this instance at least 
name and nature coincide; for it was 
the promptness and the richness of 
the help he brought that went to 
Paul’s heart. 

I, First, Then, Consider Onesiph- 
orus in the Role of a Christian 
Friend. One of the qualities in him 
which these verses specially under- 
line is, you will note, the consistency 
of his helpfulness. 

(1) Two features, I imagine, in 
Onesiphorus’ conduct at Rome 
touched St. Paul with peculiar grati- 


tude. In the first place, he took 
pains to help his friend. “He sought 
me out very diligently, and found 
me.” 

The main thing required to make 
us helpful is not sentiment, but 
action. 

(2) Then besides that, Onesiph- 
orus was not ashamed of Paul; 
and that memory the Apostle treas- 
ured with a rare depth of gratitude. 
Evidently he was use to having 
people ashamed of him. It was all 
part of being a Christian. But to 
treat him so never crossed the 
other’s mind. To know St. Paul 
was the pride of Onesiphorus’ life. 
So far from being ashamed or afraid 
to be seen in his cell, I have no 
doubt he grew positively elated over 
his success in finding him, 

II. Note Secondly, How Much 
This Kindness Meant to Paul. No 
one had ever lived more completely 
human that the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. The desire for friendship be- 
came at times with him almost a 
physical craving. It is not to be 
imagined that he always lived upon 
the heights, on the blue altitudes, 
for example, to which he soars in 
Colossians or Ephesians. No; there 
were hours of loneliness and sor- 
row, when in his dejection he would 
have given all he had for the voice 
of a loved friend, and a look from 
his kindly eyes. So think of the 
shock of pleasure that came to the 
solitary captive when one day his 
cell-door swung back, and in strode 
this trusty henchman, all the way 
from Asia. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. 
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III. Lastly, Note How St. Paul 
Repaid the Other’s Kindness. In 
one word, he prayed for him; he 
took his name in love to the throne 
of God; and this is the best recom- 
pense any of us can make for sym- 
pathy or help. Says a saint of the 
seventeenth century, writing to an 
acquaintance who lived by habit in 
fellowship with God: “When you 
have the King’s ear, remember me”; 
and surely each of us has at least 
one friend from whom we also 
might beg this kindness—H. R. 
Mackintosh. 


The Use and Abuse of Pleasure. 


“Lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God.’—2 Timothy 3:4. 


I suppose we should say, taking a 
general view of humanity, that while 
man has to work, and work is es- 
sential, man also needs pleasure and 
recreation. But then this recreation 
or pleasure will depend very much 
upon two things for its beneficent 
results: first, the kind of pleasure, 
and secondly, the degree in which 
we indulge in it. We may all have 
too much of a good thing; we may 
all indulge in that which is adverse 
to our advantage. 

I. There Are Different Kinds of 
Pleasure, and a man may abuse 
pleasure in two ways. If you would 
judge pleasure, you must judge it 
from the standpoints of degree and 
kind. (1) If a man gives up too 
much time to pleasure, you know 
what happens; it weakens his moral 
fibres; it introduces a disinclination 
for work; it impairs his power and 
capacity for usefulness. (2) The 
wholesomeness of pleasure will de- 
pend upon the character of the 
pleasure itself. There are some 
pleasures which are unwholesome; 
there are some pleasures which are 
wholesome. I take it that that pleas- 


ure which takes the form merely of 
frivolity at least does the man no 
good; and by doing the man no good, 
the frivolous pleasure does him 
harm, for it makes no demand upon 
the mind, no demand upon the heart, 
no demand upon the spiritual ener- 
gies. Then there are pleasures which 
are distinctly harmful, and as such 
are to be avoided. (a) There are 
the pleasures of over-eating and 
over-drinking. (b) But there are 
worse pleasures—pleasures of self- 
indulgence, pleasures of distinct im- 
morality, which degrade a man and 
bring him to the animal state. (c) 
And there are pleasures, which turn 
upon money—the chink of money. 

Il. What, Then, Is Pleasure For? 
Pleasure is intended for recreation 
the recreating of the man. And, 
mark you, there are splendid, whole- 
some recreations in the world. But 
pleasure, like everything else, may 
be used and may be abused; and it 
is a law of our higher nature that 
we must be for ever making 
choice, 

Ill. Now, What Is the Attitude 
of Christ Towards Pleasure? There 
never was a more natural teacher 
than Jesus Christ; there never was 
a more natural life than the life of 
Jesus Christ. The Master never 
would say: “Turn your back upon 
pleasure as an evil thing,’ but He 
would say: “Judge your pleasures; 
judge them from the standpoint of 
your moral elevation, your moral 
character, and the work you have 
to do for men and for God.’— 
Bishop Boyd-Carpenter. 


Companionship. 


“Do thy diligence to come shortly 
unto me.’—2 Timothy 4:9. 


Paul’s nature was strongly and ten- 
derly affectionate. Many of the pas- 
sages in his letters to various 
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churches, and the whole of his re- 
lationship to Timothy, strikingly 
prove this. He had by nature the 
capacity, and by character the right, 
of possessing many companions. 
This paragraph from a letter of his 
to his beloved Timothy, reminds us 
of some of his experiences as to com- 
panionships. This record of his feel- 
ings assures us, 

I. Human Companionships Are 
Very Necessary. The ear thirsts for 
a friend’s voice; the heart hungers 
for a friend’s love. Occasional soli- 
tude is a blessing; constant solitari- 
ness would be a soul-crushing curse. 
All men, therefore, seek companion- 
ships. So even does Paul, intellectual 
and moral giant though he be. Hence 
how eagerly does he entreat Timothy 
to come to him at once—“Do thy ut- 
most,” etc. 

II, Human Companionships Are 
Very Changing. All the men whose 
names are here mentioned by Paul 
had been in the inner or outer circles 
of Paul’s companionship; but how 
scattered and separated his com- 
panions are at the time he writes! Of 
the eight here brought before us, 
only one was with Paul. Some had 
gone to far-off places—Thessalonica, 
Ephesus, etc. Others—Demas and 
Alexander, wherever their bodies 
were—were leagues distant from Paul 
in spirit. Such is but an instance of 
the changes continually transpiring 
in companionships. Such changes 
are caused by distance, death, de- 
pravity. 

Ill. Human Companionships Are 
Often Great Blessings. (1) Luke was 
with Paul, This must have been a 
deep joy to the aged prisoner. For 
Luke, his future biographer, was so 
intimately familiar with his life, that 
he could keenly sympathise with him; 
and, better still, he was so intimately 
familiar with the Saviour’s life, as 
one of his biographers, that his mem- 
ories must have been the richest con- 
verse to which Paul could have lis- 


tened. Besides, Luke was a cultured 
man—a physician; and to an edu- 
cated man like Paul, this must have 
greatly enhanced his worth as a com- 
panion. (2) Mark was to be brought 
to him. There had been a time when 
Paul saw reason to believe that he 
would be of service to the cause of 
Christ, so he welcomes him to his 
companionship. (3) Timothy was 
coming to him. He could serve Paul 
by bringing the “cloak,” the “book,” 
the “parchments.” Such-like service 
no candid man will affect to despise. 
But far higher joy would Timothy’s 
companionship yield. He was Paul’s 
son in the Gospel. No ties are more 
tender, sacred, lasting, than those 
of such relationship. 

IV. Human Companionships Some- 
times Prove Great Afflictions. It 
must have been on a tear-blotted leaf 


that Paul wrote “Demas hath for-. 


saken me,” etc. Those tears fell be- 
cause sin had caused the separation. 
Alexander, too, once in the Church 
with Paul, grieved him now by be- 
coming a false witness against him. 
So is it always. Men suffer most 
when “wounded in the house of their 
friends.” 

V. Human Companionships Must 
Sometimes Fail Us. Paul, waiting 
now the second stage of his Roman 
trial, had only one old companion, 
Luke, with him. Worse still, at the 
first stage “no man stood by him, 
but all forsook him.” There are 
often in men’s lives crises when old 
companions forsake them. They are 
sometimes scared by poverty, failure, 
shame. But besides this, there are 
times when the truest companions 
must fail. Companionship can do 
little in our intense bodily pain, men- 
tal anguish, spiritual conflict, throes 
of death. “In the central depths of 
our being we are alone.” Happy is 
he who can say of such times, “Nev- 
ertheless, the Lord stood with me 
and strengthened me.”—U. R. Tho- 
mas. 
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Adversity of the Good. 


“At my first answer no man stood 
with me, but all men forsook me; I 
pray God that it may not be laid to 
their charge. Notwithstanding the 
Lord stood with me, and strengthened 
me.”—2 Timothy 4: 16-17. 


From this passage we may learn— 

I. That Great Adversity Fre- 
quently Befalls the Best of Men. “At 
my first answer no man stood with 
me.” The reference here, is to some 
previous trial which the apostle had 
before the Roman Emperor, the first 
time he faced as a prisoner the heart- 
less despot. The exact time of this 
is not known. He was now a pris- 
oner in Rome with the horrors of 
an immediate martyrdom looming on 
his soul. He was in great adversity. 
A better man than Paul never trod 
the earth; as a saint, a philanthropist, 
a preacher, he stood almost alone; 
yet how great his trials. (See 2 Cor. 
11:23-29). In all ages good men 
have been subject to trials. This 
fact shows two things— 

First: That neither adversity nor 
prosperity is any test of character. 

Secondly: That there must come a 
period of retribution. 

This passage teaches: 

Il. That Great Adversity Exposes 
the Weakness of Our Best Friend- 
ships. Such a man as Paul, who con- 
verted thousands and established nu- 
merous churches, must have attracted 
to him a number of those who pro- 
fessed, and perhaps felt, a strong 
friendship. But here in a great trial 
where are his friends? “At my first 
answer no man stood with me.” 
Where were they all? They forsook 
him in the hour of trial. Thus it 
often is; it was so with Job. (Job 
19: 13-17.) It was so with David. 


(Psad5¢ 12-163. 38 22.) > It was so 
with Christ himself. ‘His disciples 
forsook him and fled.” Thank God! 


there are friendships that bear the 
strongest tests, such as that of Jona- 
than and David, but as a rule human 


friendships fail when we need them 
most. Adversity is the winnower of 
friendship, bearing away the chaff, 
leaving only the grain behind, and it 
is often but little grain that is left. 
Our great dramatist is perhaps a 
little too severe. 


“You that hear me, 

This from a dying man receive as 
certain, 

Where you are liberal of your loves 
and counsels, 

Be sure you be not loose, for those 
you make friends, 

And give your hearts to, when they 
once perceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall 


away 

Like water from ye, never found 
again, 

But where they mean to sink ye.” 


—Shakespeare. 


This passage teaches— 

Ill. That Great Adversity De- 
velops the Magnanimous in the Heart 
of the Good. “I pray God that it 
may not be laid to their charge.” He 
felt hurt at being thus deserted. His 
social nature craved sympathy, and 
his circumstances demanded it, still 
like all noble natures he rose above 
it. Nothing brings out the nobility 
of a noble nature so much as ad- 
versity. Thus Moses as he con- 
fronted the Red Sea, with a sublime 
calmness exclaimed, “Stand still and 
see the salvation of God.” Thus 
with Daniel, and the Hebrew youths. 
Thus with Stephen under the shower 
of stones. Thus with Jesus on the 
cross, “Father, forgive them, &c.” 

This passage teaches us— 

IV. That Great Adversity Dem- 
onstrates Ever More the Faithfulness 
of God. “Notwithstanding the Lord 
stood with me.” This is according 
to his promise. “He shall deliver 
thee in six troubles; yea, in seven 
there shall no evil touch thee.” (Job 


5:19.) “As thy day so thy strength 
shall be.” (See also Ps. 91.)—The 
Homilist. 


TITUS 


On Evil-Speaking. 


“To speak evil of no man,”—Titus 
ies 


I. There are several reasons for 
which. Christians ought to be ex- 
horted to refrain from evil-speak- 
ing. 

1, It is not only a mean and shame- 
ful, but a pernicious fault; it pro- 
duces much harm in society, and 
is a cause why many live hateful 
and hating one another, and die in 
the same unfriendly disposition. 

2. It is a common and widespread 
fault, and few, very few, are en- 
tirely free from it. It is not con- 
fined to wicked and profane persons; 
it is to be found in some measure 
even in those who have their virtues, 
their good and useful, and amiable 
qualities and accomplishments, who 
live soberly and honestly, and who 
love their friends and are active to 
serve and oblige them, who are not 
uncharitable to the poor, who have 
a sense of religion, and worship God 
both in public and in private. 

3. They who are addicted to it, 
éither seldom reflect upon its odious 
nature, or are not sensible when and 
how often they thus offend, or have 
several plausible though vain ex- 
cuses to justify themselves. 

II. Evil-speaking consists in 
spreading reports to the disadvantage 
of our neighbour; and of this fault 
there are three distinct kinds or de- 
grees. 

1. The worst kind of it is to spread 
lies of our own invention concerning 
others. 

2. The next is to report things to 
their disadvantage, of the truth of 


which we are not sufficiently as 
sured. 

3. The lowest degree is to say o} 
them that evil which we know to be 
true. 

III, There is no occasion to prove 
and expose the folly and dishonesty 
of the two former kinds. It would 
be losing time and words. I shall, 
therefore, chiefly discourse of the 
latter, and show how blamable even 
this is for the most part. 

1. We should not be too forward 
to publish the faults of others, be 
cause it is no sufficient excuse for 
us, that what we say is true, and that | 
they against whom we speak deserve 
such usage. 

2. Another argument against cen- 
soriousness is contained in this plain 
precept of the gospel—‘Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye so unto them.” 

3. We should not accustom our- 
selves to discourse about the faults 
of our neighbour, because it may be- 
tray us by degrees into a worse kind 
of evil-speaking. 

4. We should not be forward to 
expose the faults of others, because 
by so doing we may bring upon them 
a punishment too heavy for the of- 
fence. 

5. We should be cautious how we 
censure others, because we may mis- 
represent them, and yet say nothing 
of them that is not true. 

6. To disclose the faults and in- 
discretions of others is often very 
pernicious to society, raises infinite 
variances amongst men, and tends to 
destroy the slender remains of love 
and charity which subsist in the 
Christian world. 

7. Since for the most part we can- 
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not discern the exact nature and de- 
gree of other men’s faults, we may 
easily think too hardly and judge 
too severely of them. Their faults, 
when we know not the circumstances 
attending them, are like objects seen 
by us at a great distance, or at twi- 
light: we see them neither in shape, 
nor in size or colour, such as they 
really are. 

8. That we may restrain ourselves 
from talking of the faults of others, 
we should also consider that such 
discourse is produced by bad causes, 
and proceeds from a corrupted heart; 
and that all good and wise persons 
who hear us will judge of us accord- 
ingly. Speech is the child of thought; 
and a child it is which greatly re- 
sembles its parent. When the dis- 
course is censorious and malicious, 


the mind which conceives it is no 
better. 

9. Besides, this is an offence which 
seldom escapes correction. If human 
laws cannot chastise it, except in 
some few cases, the persons who are 
ridiculed or censured will fully sup- 
ply that defect. 

10. Lastly, we should be cautious 
not to give way to this inclination, be- 
cause if we be once accustomed to 
it there is no probability that we shall 
ever leave it off. Of all bad habits, 
those of the tongue are, perhaps, the 
hardest to be cured. The reason is 
this: We deceive ourselves in think- 
ing that words can do little or no 
hurt, and that the guilt of them is 
inconsiderably small, and consequently 
we speak at random what come up- 
permost.—J. Jortin. 


HEBREWS 


Neglecting the Offered Salvation. 


“Flow shall we escape, if we neglect 
so great salvation?”—Hebrews 2:3. 


1. The Greatness of the Salvation, 
which every unconverted person de- 
spises. It is a deliverance from the 
eternal ruin due to our sins; from the 
dominion of sin and from eternal 
remorse; from the wrath of an in- 
finite Avenger ; from a sorrow, which 
is near at hand, inevitable, intoler- 
able, eternal; from all that thought 
shrinks to contemplate, and more 
than the imagination ever conceived. 
It is, on the other hand, an admis- 
sion to blessings as vast. To adop- 
tion into the family of God; to all 
the privileges of His believing peo- 
ple; to be loved by Him, watched 
over, provided for, cheered, consoled, 
sustained, and guided to glory. It is 
an invitation to accept the blessings, 
given after the greatest provocation 
—a guilt which is incalculable. It is 
a salvation offered to those, who by 
the obduracy of their hearts and the 
ungodliness of their lives, persevered 
in through long years, have deserved 
that the Lord should exclude them 
from His favour for ever. It is a 
salvation provided for such rebellious 
transgressors at the cost of the death 
of Christ. 

Il. What Is It to Neglect It? It 
might seem that it was impossible to 
neglect a mercy such as this. The 
traveller, when he is dying of thirst 
in the desert, does not reject the 
gushing spring which, bubbling at his 
feet, offers him refreshment and life. 
The prisoner does not hug his chain, 
and draw back from the sunshine 
and liberty offered him, to the damps 


and darkness of his dungeon. The 
sick man never scorns health. The 
poor dejected and homeless wanderer 
would never refuse proffered wealth. 
Yet it is not only possible to neglect 
this salvation, but it is too certain 
that it is very generally neglected— 
that while the road to perdition is 
crowded by multitudes, the road to 
glory is straight and narrow “and 
few there be that find it.” To neglect 
this great salvation is, evidently, not 
to obtain the blessings which it pro- 
poses; by whatever mode that neglect 
is manifested, in whatever way those 


blessings are lost, to lose them is to. 


neglect this “great salvation.” God 
has offered them to sinners freely; 
He has set before you plainly the 
way in which they may be made 
yours; He has offered them only in 
that one way; and therefore if either 
another way of obtaining them is 
preferred, or if they are not sought 
in this way, then is such a person 


chargeable with neglecting this great — 


salvation. 

Ill. The Guilt of Neglecting It. 
That guilt is clearly implied in the 
expression in our text, “How shall 
we escape” if we neglect it?” “How 


| 


shall we escape?”—it evidently im- | 


plies, that there is in it such a guilt 


as must provoke the severest punish- | 


ment. 
spise these blessings. Heaven, and 
the pardon of your sins, and the re- 
newal of your hearts, and the in- 
dwelling Spirit, the love of God, a 
holy and a blameless life, a glorious 
crown, an immortality of holiness and 
happiness—all this you despise. But 


1. In the first place, you de- | 


I have a heavier charge to bring | 


against you. 2. It is evil enough to 


disregard these mercies, but every — 
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unconverted person is also guilty of 
inconceivable ingratitude towards 
God.—B. W. Noel. 


Warning Against Backsliding. 


“Take heed, brethren, lest there be 
in any one of you an evil heart of un- 
belief, in departing from the living 
God.’—Hebrews 3: 12. 


I. There Is Much Unconscious 
Backsliding. In a petrifying spring 
articles are often placed under the 
dropping water, and as it trickles 
down upon them they are gradually 
hardened till they become like the 
very stone. So is it with sin. Gently 
and slowly it seeks its way into the 
heart, and hardens it day by day, even 
while the possessor of that heart may 
be more or less unconscious of the 
change that is going on. This is 
backsliding. Sin permitted, the heart 
gradually hardened, unbelief taking 
his place on the throne, and then, 
departure from the living God. 

Il. This Unconscious Backsliding 
May Exist in Quarters Where We 
Least Suspect Ii. The word of the 
text is, “Lest there be in any of you.” 
“Any of you,’ what a_ searching 
wondiemn bord, “is -it) 17". sItots 
always dangerous to stay ourselves 
upon our strength, our knowledge, 
our experience; upon anything, in 
fact, but the sustaining grace of 
God supplied to us through faith 
from moment to moment. It is 
worthy of note, and has often been 
remarked, that in the accounts of 
backsliding furnished in Scripture, 
men seem to have failed just in those 
points of character where they were 
supposed to be strongest. 

IlI. The True Safeguard Against 
This Unconscious Declension, “Con- 
sider . . . Christ Jesus.” As the de- 
vout Jew was encouraged to walk 
about the holy city, and note her 
strength and beauty, so are we urged 


to consider the Lord Jesus in every 
aspect of His blessed character, of- 
fices, and work. Only with the eye 
of faith fixed on a full-orbed Christ, 
and a heart occupied in the consid- 
eration of Him, shall we be able to 
comply with the exhortation of the 
text—W. P. Lockhart. 


Suffering the School of Obedience. 


“Yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered.’”—Hebrews 
S38, 


I. God Has Laid Even Upon Sor- 
row the Destiny of Fulfilling His 
Purposes of Mercy. In the begin- 
ning, sorrow was the wages of sin, 
penal and working death; by the law 
of Christ’s redemption, it is become 
a discipline of cleansing and perfec- 
tion. To the impenitent, and such 
as will not obey the truth, it is still, 
as ever, a dark and crushing penalty ; 
to the contrite and obedient it is as 
the refiner’s fire, keen and searching, 
purging out the soils, and perfecting 
the renewal of our spiritual nature. 
It is the discipline of saints, and the 
safest, though the austerest, school 
of sanctity; and that because suffer- 
ing, or, as we are wont to say, trial, 
turns our knowledge into reality. 
There is laid upon us a mighty hand, 
from whose shadow we cannot flee. 
All general truths teem with a par- 
ticular meaning, and speak to us with 
a piercing emphasis. Equally true 
this is, also, of all bright and blessed 
truths; they also are quickened with 
a living energy. The promises of 
heaven, and the times of refreshing, 
and the rest of the saints, and the 
love of God, and the presence of 
Christ, which we have so _ long 
thought of, and talked about, and 
felt after, and yet never seemed 
to grasp—all these likewise become 
realities. They seem to. gather 
round us, and shed sensible influences 
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of peace upon our suffering hearts; 
and this is what we mean when we 
say, “I have long known these things 
to be true, but now I feel them to 
be true.” 

II. And, in the Next Place, Suf- 
ferings So Put Our Faith on Trial 
as to Strengthen and Confirm It. 
They develop what was lying hid in 
us, unknown even to ourselves. And 
therefore we often see persons, who 
have shown no very great tokens of 
high devotion, come out, under the 
pressure of trials, into a more ele- 
vated bearing. This is especially true 
of sickness and affliction. Not only 
are persons of a holy life made to 
shine with a more radiant brightness, 
but common Christians, of no note 
or visibleness, are changed to a 
saintly character. They wrestle with 
their trial, as the patriarch with 
his unknown companion, and will 
not let it go without a blessing; and 
thereby the gifts which lie en- 
wrapped in a regenerate nature are 
unfolded into life and energy. 

III. Once more: Nothing So 
Likens Us to the Example of Christ 
as Suffering. All that suffer are not 
therefore saints; alas! far from it, 
for many suffer without the fruits 
of sanctity; but all saints at some 
time, and in some way and measure, 
have entered into the mystery of suf- 
fering. And this throws light on a 
very perplexing thought in which we 
sometimes entangle ourselves; I 
mean, on the wonderful fact that 
oftentimes the same persons are as 
visibly marked by sorrows as by sanc- 
tity. They seem never to pass out 
of the shadow of affliction; they 
seem to be a mark for all the storms 
and arrows of adversity, the world 
esteems them to be “stricken, smitten 
of God, and afflicted”; even religious 
people are perplexed at their trials. 
When we see eminently holy persons 
suddenly bereaved, or suffering sharp 
bodily anguish, and their trials long 
drawn out, or multiplied by succes- 


sion, we often say, How strange and 
dark is this dispensation! Who 
would have thought that one so poor, 
so patient and resigned, should have 
been so visited and overwhelmed by 
strokes? And yet all this shows how 
shallow and blind our faith is, for 
we know little even of those we know 
best; we readily overrate their char- 
acter, at all events they are far oth- 
erwise in the esteem of God than in 
our judgment; our thoughts are not 
His thoughts: we set up a poor, dim, 
depressed standard of perfection and 
we should miserably defraud even 
those we love most if it were in our 
power to mete out their trials by our 
measures; we little know what God 
is doing, and how can we know the 
way? And we often think that the 
sorrows of the saints are sent for 
their punishment, when they are sent 


for their perfection. We forget that 


Christ suffered, and why; and how 
He learned obedience, and what that 
obedience was. He was made “per- 
fect” by sufferings, and that “perfec- 
tion,” whatsoever it be, has an in- 
effable depth of meaning. It was 
not only a sacerdotal perfection by 
consecration to the priesthood of 
Melchisedec, but something of which 
that was the formal expression and 
manifestation of a great spiritual 
reality, a perfection of holiness, 
knowledge, obedience, sympathy, and 
will. And of this perfection, after 
the measures of a creature, and the 
proportions of our mere manhood, 
are the saints made to partake; they 
are purified, that they may be made 
perfect—H. E. Manning. 


The Need of Patience. 


“For ye have need of patience”’— 
Hebrews 10: 36. 


Certainly this is the most difficult 


lesson of life, patience; for we have | 


many of us imperious desire, hasty 


| 
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wills, and petulant ambitions. We 
too often seek speedy harvests, 
and expect swift recompense for 
our strenuous toil. The age we 
live in feeds the fallacy that 
harvests must be immediate. Re- 
sults rule. Men haste to be rich. 
Such precipitation, however, is dan- 
gerous. We are to “run with pa- 
tience.” We have need of patience; 
it is a spiritual exercise of great pre- 
ciousness not to be lightly esteemed, 
in the Divine outworking of the 
Christian life. 

I. Patience Is Needed from the 
Nature of Our Work. The will of 
God rules all. Let us beware, there- 
fore, of the hasty work of impetu- 
ous desire. Patience is something su- 
blime, august, working itself out 
through hindrances to our aims. Pa- 
tience! for the veil will one day be 
torn down, and the beautiful statue 
appear. Patience! for what testi- 
mony to the power of truth so potent 
as that it sustained men in their 
hours of grief and gloom? 

II. Patience Is Needed from Our 
Own Personal Constitutions. These 
constitutions differ. But for the 
most part we find our active powers 
in royal ascendency. We can do, 
we can dare; but we have little power 
to wait and to endure. When the 
waterfloods rise to our waist and to 
our throat, and almost overwhelm us, 
our patience fails. Thus we need 
Divine chastening in relation to our 
weakest point. We need patience 
day by day, not only that our natures 
should work, but that they should 
work to beautiful ends, and in hum- 
ble and submissive ways. I have 
stood by the white water-wash when 
the mill sent forth two boiling 
streams, with fleecy foam and rush- 
ing roar; and at another time I saw 
one cascade, at another none. What 
silence then! To work the mill is 
not enough. The stones must be 
patiently adjusted, with corn there 
to be ground, or there is noise with- 


out result. So remember that work 
is not enough; it must have in 
it patience as well as strength. We. 
have need of patience under disap- 
pointment: we forget that to be set 
right in God’s way is best. A child 
learning music dislikes the discipline 
that keeps to “the scales.” To play 
pleasant tunes is so much easier and 
brighter; but that would only end in 
inefficiency and imperfection. Even 
philosophy has glimpsed the truth 
that the way of success is a way of 
non-haste: as the Spanish proverb 
has it, “The world is his who waits.” 
But what in life can compare with 
life itself? The great soul within 
us, that is all in all. For that to be 
redeemed and saved, for that to be 
made meet for the inheritance of the 
“saints in light,” who would not en- 
dure? 

Ill. Patience Is Needed Because 
of the Relationship We Sustain to 
Others. Life is full of varieties. Na- 
ture is. And so is human history. 
We are not all alike. Our opinions 
differ. Friendship has to learn how 
to live, not in the absence of differ- 
ences, but in spite of them. It isa 
sorry thing if people must see eye 
to eye before they come heart to 
heart. We all have faults which must 
grieve others, but human forbearance 
is the very life of love. Without it 
we become petulant, prejudiced, and 
proud. How patient we ought to be 
with our children! And in Church 
life how needful it is that we be pa- 
tient with each other in all diversities 
of taste and judgment. 

IV. Patience Is Needed Because 
of the Delay of Harvest Time. It 
seems so long! Whatever field we 
walk in, we are tempted, like the 
children in Longfellow’s tale, to dig 
up our plants after a few days to see 
if they are taking root. We are dis- 
contented if we do not see the result 
of our labours. We forget the pa- 
tience of God. And perhaps no 
really good work in this world was 
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ever done without patience. Things 
hastily done are generally ill done. 
The great painters, what toilers they 


were! The great speakers, what 
elaborate skill they used! What 
evils have been wrought in the 


Church of God by endeavours after 
a speedy harvest! What sensational- 
isms have had to be endured; what 
strained excitements have ended in 
sad relapse! We need in all real 
work to wait for the harvest. But 
then the real lasts and lives. There 
is principle in it; there is permanence 
in it; there is health in it. The 
forced plant soon droops and dies. 

V. Patience Is Needed Because the 
Harvest Is in Heaven. The harvest 
is to be eternal life. Our light af- 
flictions are but for a moment. The 
revelation of immortal rest is the 
only one that will satisfy the heart, 
or, indeed, the intellect. We cannot 
understand the meaning of our sor- 
rows unless we look to the great re- 
ward—wW. M. Statham. 


The Christian Society. 


“Compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses.”’—Hebrews 12:1. 


When St. Paul spoke of Christians 
as being all members one of another, 
and as therefore bound to the duties 
of brotherly help and consolation, he 
was expressing a thought which lies 
at the very centre of Christianity. 
And I desire to draw your attention 
to this side of the revelation which 
we have received in Christ, as to 
the conception of Christianity as a 
social system, in which no man dare 
live to himself, in which no man can 
live to himself even if he would. 

I. This conception of a mysteri- 
ous bond uniting all men in one 
great fellowship is itself contained 
in the fact of the Incarnation. The 
brotherhood of all men is revealed 
in the Person of Him who calls all 


men His brethren. It may perhaps 
seem a trite thing to say, an obvious 
inference, hardly necessary to indi- 
cate to intelligent or Christian people. 
Nay, have we really learned the les- 
son yet? has the world, has the 
Church, really accepted this infer- 
ence, and given it practical expres- 
sion? No; we have not learnt yet 
the significance of the teaching of 
the Incarnation in relation to human 
society. 

II. And so it appears that the 
lesson is not altogether easy io 
apply. And God, who is always 
better to us than we are to our- 
selves, had not left us to work it 
out for ourselves. For when Christ 
revealed His truth to men, He did 
not leave it there for them to appro- 
priate, here a fragment, there a frag- 
ment, as they best could; but He left 
behind a Society which was to be at. 
once its keeper and its symbol. The 
Church was to teach the truth; more 
than that, it was itself the expression — 
of the great fundamental truth of 
the Incarnation, that all men are 
brethren in the sight of God, for 
they all have but one Redeemer who 
is the Brother of each. | 

III. The Church is, then, the So-- 
ciety through whose life we best 
realise at once our own relation to 
God and our own duties to our fel- 
lows. Let me suggest three lines of 
responsibility which we must face, 
if we be true to our inheritance. 
(1) We must face the social mes- 
sage of the Incarnation, which it is 
the Church’s duty, our duty as mem- 
bers of the Church, to interpret to 
the world. (2) We must face the 
doctrinal message of the Incarna- 
tion in reference to our own intel- 
lectual attitude to our religion. We 
need to remind ourselves from time 
to time that, whatever side issues 
may be raised, the fact that God be- 
came man is the really important 
matter, the one answer to the puzzles 
of life here, the one hope for a 
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future of holiness and service here- 
after. (3) We need to face the mes- 
sage of the Incarnation in relation 
to our own spiritual life in a more 
personal fashion still. Called to be 
saints; all of us are so called. So- 
cial, intellectual, spiritual responsi- 
bilities—with what encouragements 
shall we face them? Let the Apostle 
answer, “Compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses” is our 
watchword.—J. H. Bernard. 


The Profane Exchange. 


“Esau, who for one morsel of 
meat sold his birthright.’—Hebrews 
12: 16-17. 


The history of the wicked, as well 
as of the righteous, is useful. By 
their crimes we are cautioned; and 
we are warned by their miseries. 
Anxious for our welfare, the Scrip- 
ture addresses our fear as well as 
our hope, and holds forth instances 
of Divine vengeance, as well as 
proofs of Divine mercy. 

1, Let us view Esau in his origi- 
nal state—and Compare Your Privi- 
leges With His Privileges. To stand 
supreme in the house of the patri- 
arch Isaac was no trifling preroga- 
tive: his house was “the house of 
God, and the gate of heaven.” To 
the birthright belonged pre-eminence 
over the other branches of the fam- 
ily. Such were the prospects of 
Esau. And what are yours? It is 
true, you were not born in the house 
of Isaac; but you have been brought 
forth in a Christian country in a 
“land the Lord careth for,’ where 
“the darkness is past, and the true 
light now shineth.” You have the 
Bible; you have Sabbaths; you have 
sanctuaries; you have ordinances; 
you have ministers; you have the 
throne of grace; you have the prom- 
ise of the Holy Ghost: and all things 
appertaining to your everlasting 


happiness are now ready. You pos- 
sess much; but all your present ad- 
vantages are not to be compared 
with those glorious hopes to which 
you are called by the Gospel. You 
have the prospect of becoming a 
“kind of first fruits of his crea- 


tures”: a birthright which compre- 
hends a “better country’ than 
Canaan, even heaven. But this 


pearl is not for the swine, who, igno- 
rant of its value, tramples it under 
foot; but for those who, conscious 
of its incomparable worth, prefer it 
to everything else, and, like the wise 
merchant, are willing to sell all to 
buy it. These high advantages may 
be sacrificed. 

II. Let us therefore view Esau in 
the surrender of his privileges, and 
Compare Your Sin With His Sin. 
“For one morsel of meat he sold his 
birthright.” It is obvious that the 
loss was voluntary and base. 1. It 
was voluntary. No one forced it 
from him—he sold it. And who 
compels you to abandon your hopes 
of heaven? Who forces you into 
perdition? You say that you live 
in a world of enticing objects; that 
the dominion of sense is strong; 
that it is not very easy to resist the 


impulse of the moment. But is it 
impossible to resist? Have not 
many overcome, though placed in 
the same circumstances, and pos- 


sessed of the same nature with you? 
What is goodness untried? Have 
you not reason as well as appetite? 
Is not grace attainable by you? Is 
it not sufficient for you? 2. It was 
equally base. For what is the price 
of the birthright? An empire? A 
crown? A crown sparkles in the eye 
of ambition: a throne is the highest 
pinnacle of human pride: nothing 
like it—but a despicable trifle, “one 
morsel of meat’—‘“a mess of pot- 
tage”—the dearest dish, says Bishop 
Hall, that was ever purchased, ex- 
cept the forbidden fruit. But I feel 
ready to dispute this. Are not you 
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more than like him? Do not you 
surpass him in folly? For what do 
you sell the treasures of the soul and 
eternity, but a thing of nought, a 
fleeting indulgence, a false point of 
honour, an imaginary interest? 
Here is your eternal infamy and 


disgrace! “Ye have sold your- 
selves,’ says the prophet, “for 
nought.” 


III. Let us Consider Esau in His 
Misery, and Compare Your Doom 
With His Doom. Nothing could be 
more affecting than his expostula- 
tions, and his bitter cries, but to no 
purpose does he urge his petition or 
press his father to retract: the bene- 
diction is pronounced, and Isaac 
acquiesces in the decision of heaven. 
Are you disposed to pity him? Yea, 
rather, weep for yourselves. Your 
loss is inestimably greater than his 
loss. After all his disappointments 
he had something left, and could en- 
tertain himself with the diversions 
of the field; but your condition will 
be destitute of all resources. Sin 
unavoidably brings a man sooner or 
later to lamentation and regret. Let 
us also remark, that there is a re- 
pentance which is unavailing. Paul 
tells us of a “sorrow of the world 
which worketh death.’ The eyes 
which sin closes, eternity will open. 
But then grief comes too late. The 
blessing once lost cannot be recov- 


ered.—W. Jay. 


Unaware of Angels. 


“Some have entertained angels un- 
awares.’—Hebrews 13:2. 


In a recent novel, where great 
power is on the whole misdirected, 
there is one sentence that cannot 
easily be forgotten. A stern old 
mother has a daughter given to 
writing. The mother disapproves, 
but when the daughter dies we are 
told that what her mother used to 


speak of as verses she always after- 
wards called poems. That is what 
death does for our loved ones. It 
changes their verses into poems. 
Were we to write for ever we could 
not say a word more. Everything 
is then transfigured and stands out 
in a new light, a light in which we 
could not see it while the dear ones 
were yet with us. 


In this dim world of clouding cares 

We rarely know, till wildered eyes 

See white wings lessening up the 
skies, 

The angels with us unawares. 


But we know them then. 

I. The Ideal Was Once Among 
Us, and we beheld His glory, and 
did not know it for the glory of 
the Only Begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. While He 


tabernacled among men they doubted 


Him, questioned Him, criticised Him, 
scorned Him. It was not till He 


was taken from them that the full — 


truth burst upon their sight. 
knew that it would be so. As 
He neared the Great Altar where He 
offered up the Perfect Sacrifice, He 


He 


said that He would send the Spirit — 


to reprove the world of righteous- 
ness, “because I go to my Father, 
and ye see me no more.” 
of love and reverence He was laid 
in His new tomb, and since that 
hour He has been the Hope, the 


In a hush | 


Glory, the Ideal, and the Crown of | 


our fallen humanity. 

Il. li Was So, 
Knows, With 
However much we cared for them, 


however deeply we understood them, — 


As Each of Us | 
Our Own Beloved. | 


however we looked up to them, we — 


know them better now. Even here 
we understood their truth and pity 
and patient loving kindness, but now 


everything comes more nearly and _ 


dearly home. In a measure our eyes 
were holden, but they have been open 
long since. 


Now that the past is — 
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cast upon a ground of wonder it 
seems comprehensible, and we mar- 
vel that we were so dull. The loves 
that have been taken from us, the 
venerating regard of childhood, the 
passion of youth, the restful affec- 
tion of mature years, the trust of 
lost little children, the kind, true 
friendships that we hoped would 
bridge ali the changes over—we 
know how to prize them as we sit 
with our yearning and sometimes re- 
morseful thoughts. Were they fault- 
less? Perhaps they were not, but 
whatever there was of frailty, im- 
perfection, ignorance, was no true 
part of their redeemed being, and has 
all fallen from them now. Others 
may recall such things, but we can- 
not. Our forgetfulness is even as 
the forgetfulness of God, who 
casts our sins behind His back, and 
neither remembers them nor, if we 
may dare to say it, can remember 
them. So much besides is clear to us 
that in the old time we never saw. 
They were dead in Christ while they 
were living here, and their life was 
hid with Christ in God. Now it 
seems to issue from Christ and to 
be part of Christ’s glory. 

But all this is true in Christ and 
in Christ only. It is in Him that 
the dead are living and the lost are 
found. It is in Him that 


We give blind grief and blinder 
sense the lie, 
And say, “They did not live to die.” 


It is in Him that the golden hope 
of immortality, so often clouded, 
springs unbaffled from its sleep. In 
Him the soul’s prevision in its mo- 
ments of intensest life is true, the 
very truth of truths. It is through 
Him we know that we cannot ideal- 
ise the dead, that they are more 
lovely and gracious than our love- 
liest and most gracious dreams. 
In Him the promises of God are Yea, 
and in Him Amen. And so it is to 


Him, to His Cross, and His Resur- 
rection that all our hopes are nailed. 
—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


The Unreasonableness of Discon- 
tent. 


“Be content with such things as 
ye have.’—Hebrews 13:5. 


I. Observe, in the first place, that 
discontent is often owing to causes 
which the discontented may them- 
selves remove. How often do vou 
see people grow sullen and dissatis- 
fied in consequence of straits to 
which they have reduced themselves 
by sloth, by waste, or by expensive 
indulgences? How often do men 
become the victims of chagrin 
through the failure of expectations 
which they permitted themselves, 
without any good reason, to indulge. 
How often, in fine, does it happen 
that people, instead of endeavouring 
to make the best, make the worst 
of every inconvenience in their lot? 

II. Are there not in human life 
innumerable circumstances wholly 
independent of us, by which the lot 
of man is very much diversified, and 
what shall we say when discontent 
arises, not from causes which we 
can control, but from the inevitable 
circumstances of our lot? Now, 
granting that, owing to circum- 
stances which you cannot control, 
you do not possess all the temporal 
advantages which you might wish; 
yet what claim can you advance to 
more? Food to the hungry and 
drink to the thirsty, a shelter from 
cold and storms, the pleasing warmth 
and light of day, and calm silence 
of night, the alternate enjoyments of 
labour and rest, our social and do- 
mestic pleasures, these are blessings 
to be found in all the ordinary sit- 
uations of human life; and these, so 
far as depend on mere outward 
things, are the chief blessings which 
Providence bestows. With respect 
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to luxury and pomp, splendid rai- 
ment, magnificent habitations, hon- 
ours, attendants, and all the dazzling 
train of circumstances which wait 
upon riches, they are but little con- 
nected with true happiness. 

III. The observations hitherto of- 
fered apply chiefly to the ordinary 
situations of human life. But are 
there not cases of wretchedness that 
place the sufferer below the ordinary 
lot? and in all situations does not 
affliction often await us amidst our 
most tranquil enjoyments? The 
duty required in such situations is 
resignation rather than contentment. 
It is religion, however, which in all 
situations possesses the most consol- 
ing influence, inspiring contentment 
amidst the ordinary inconveniences 
of the human lot, and resignation 
under the pressure of our heaviest 
afflictions, and we proceed to con- 
sider the arguments applicable to our 
present subject, that may be de- 
rived from this Divine source. One 
of the views is that suggested in 
the words immediately following our 


text. “The Lord is my helper, 
therefore I will not be afraid for 
what man can do unto me.” The 
Scripture informs us farther how it 
is that these perfections are exer- 
cised towards us. Now we are in- 
formed that in consequence of that 
new dispensation, which God hath 
been carrying on ever since the fall 
of our first parents, this world is 
only a state of temporary prepara- 
tion for the next. To give a proper 
scope for the exercise of our talents, 
to afford us an opportunity of culti- 
vating good dispositions by placing 
us in various relations to one an- 
other, to form us to habits of obedi- 
ence and resignation, God hath in 
His infinite wisdom ordained a very 
great diversity of ranks and circum- 
stances among men. But all this is 
only a temporary state of things, and 
when it has accomplished its pur- 
poses is abolished by death with re- 
spect to each individual, and will be 
abolished with respect to all man- 
kind when the world is dissolved.— 
Thos. S. Hardie. 


JAMES 


The Ring and the Rag in Church. 


“My brethren, have not the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of glory, with respect of persons.” 
~—James 2: 1-4, 


The words bring under notice 
three things in relation to social 
worship. We have here— 

I. A Common Scene in Church. 
There are two facts referred to by 
James, which have ever been, and 
still are, generally manifest in all 
Christian assemblies— 

First: A collection of persons of 
varied worldly grades. The poor 
and the rich here meet together. 
There have always been rich and 
poor, and always will. An attempt 
at social equalisation is against the 
constitution of things and against 
the ordination of Heaven. Set the 
whole of a generation in the same 
secular grade to-day, and by the 
diversities of power, tendencies, and 
tastes, there will spring up inequal- 
ity to-morrow. Worship is, how- 
ever, at once the common duty and 
the common necessity of all. The 
Church, like the grave and the judg- 
ment, is a common meeting place for 
men of all grades. Another fact re- 
ferred to by James is— 

Secondly: A collection of persons 
of varied costume. Some appear 
“with a gold ring and goodly ap- 
parel,’ and others with a vile rai- 
ment. Some have splendid clothing 
and glittering ornaments—others are 
niggardly and meanly clad. This 
diversity of garb is sometimes con- 
sequent upon the diversity of secu- 
lar position and means. Not always, 
however, does grandeur of dress 


mean wealth, nor meanness of dress 
indicate poverty. Many in these 
times dress gorgeously, and live in 
style, in order to cover their pov- 
erty and to get a false credit, which 
is their only capital in trade. In 
many a Church diamond rings 
sparkle on the fingers of those who 
are in a state of utter insolvency. 
Gold rings are common enough now, 
Heaven knows, and in most cases 
they mean nothing but vanity. They 
are not symbols of wealth or posi- 
tion, culture or refinement. Moral 
nobility despises them. In olden 
times they were badges of worldly 
honour. (Gen. 38:18-25). They 
are not so now. Kings may give 
their courtiers rings as signs of no- 
bility, but God alone can make men 
truly noble. Here we have— 

Il. A Common Sin in Church. 
The sin here reprobated is respect 
for a man simply on account of his 
costume, the morally great man in 
rags ignored, the morally ignoble in 
finery honoured. To respect all men 
alike would be wrong and impossi- 
ble. Our respect for men should be 
regulated by their intellectual and 
moral worth. But respect for men 
according to their garb is a thing 
as preposterous as it is perverse. 
The apostle here represents the sin 
as evilly thinking. “Are ye not then 
partial in yourselves, and have be- 
come judges of evil thoughts?” This 
does not mean that they are the 
judges of the evil thoughts of 
others, but that their own thoughts 
are evil in thus respecting men. It 
means that in such partiality you re- 
spect men according to your own 
evil thoughts. Now, this is a very 
common evil in all so-called Chris- 
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tian circles. The man in fine ap- 
parel and with a gold ring is voted 
to the chief seat everywhere, and is 
the hero of the circle. Brain, heart, 
conscience, culture, cannot compete 
for a moment with that man’s jew- 
elled finger. 

First: This sin is an outrage on 
reason. If a creature is to be re- 
spected on account of his attire, then 
many other creatures will have an 
advantage over man. The costume 
that God gave the peacock is infi- 
nitely superior to anything found in 
the wardrobe of kings. 

Secondly: This sin is an outrage on 
manliness. There is something inex- 
pressibly mean and degrading in the 
respect paid to the mere externalism 
of man. He who bows to the gor- 
geous costume of another is a fawn- 
ing sycophant—not a man. 

Thirdly: This sin is an outrage on 
Christianity. How directly opposite 
to this Christ acted! Look at his 
own appearance in the world. He 
might have come in a magnificence 
of pageantry that would have daz- 
zled the world, and thrown the pomp 
of the Czsars into contempt; but 
He appeared as the poorest of the 
poor; and this, no doubt, to prove 
that the surroundings of man are of 
no account in the estimation of 
Heaven. How did He treat the 
poor? He chose them as His com- 
panions, His disciples and apostles. 

Here we have— 

III. A Common Authority for 
Church. “My brethren, have not the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory with respect to per- 
sons.” These words imply that 
Christ is the one great authority in 
this as weil as in all religious 
matters. 


First: As an authority He is the 
“Lord of glory.” He is the foun- 
tain of glory. All true greatness, 
whether in the poor or the rich, the 
well-clad or the ill-clad, comes from 
Him. 

Secondly: As an authority He has 
a standard of glory—‘“Faith.” Faith 
here stands for His gospel. This is 
the standard of glory. Men’s char- 
acters are to be judged by it, and to 
be respected according to their con- 
formity and non-conformity to this 
“faith,” this “gospel.’ The men 
who have the partiality reprobated by 
James, “have not the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” in this respect. 
The life, the lessons, the legislation 
of the Lord of glory, are all against 
this miserable method of treating 
men. 

Conclusion. (1) The worth of 
man is in something independent of 
externalism. All the jewellery and 
tailoring of the world cannot affect 
the real worth of man. Man’s nat- 
ural worth is in the immeasurable 
possibilities of his being. Man’s 
moral worth is in his conformity to 
Christ. (2) The legislation of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity has no laws of 
dress. It does not tell us to take off 
rings or put them on, to dress in 
fustain or in velvet. It is infinitely 
superior to all this. It tells us how 
to think and feel and purpose. An 
obedience to these spiritual laws will 
fashion all externalisms. It affects 
the outward by the inward. (3) 
Church life may be tested by its 
treatment of externalisms. Regard 
for appearances, which is a sin con- 
demned in the text, explains Ritual- 
ism in worship and Castes in 
churches—two terrible curses—The 
Homilist. 


2 PETER 


Spiritual Short-sightedness. 


; “But he ihat lacketh these things 
is blind, and cannot see afar off?’— 
2 Peter 1:9. 


These people of whom the Apostle 
speaks were in a word short-sighted 
people. They had accepted the 
Gospel when it was first preached, 
but they had never taken religion 
seriously. They had not given dili- 
gence to add virtue to faith, knowl- 
edge to virtue, and temperance to 
knowledge, and patience to temper- 
ance, and godliness to patience, and 
love to godliness. There had been 
no serious striving after sanctifica- 
tion. They had made no attempt to 
pluck up and root out and cast forth 
the pleasant vices of the flesh to 
which they had once been addicted. 
They had never made an effort at 
the daily self-denial, and the daily 
bearing of the cross, and the daily 
purification. 

I. First, Let Me Speak of Short- 
sightedness and Sin. Sin brings with 
it an immediate gratification. The 
Bible recognises this quite frankly. 
It speaks of the pleasures of sin. 
Sin at the moment means delight; 
ultimately it means death. At the 
moment it promises pleasure; in the 
long run it means the worm that 
dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched. And men sin because they 
blind themselves to all that seems far 
off and remote, to the regret, and 
remorse, and shame, and hell that 
sin entails; and have eyes only for 
what is nearest—the immediate grati- 
fication. The covetous man sees his 
growing heap of gold, and not his 
lean and  shrivelled soul. The 


drunkard sees satisfaction for his 
appetite, and not the drunkard’s 
grave. The profligate sees gratifica- 
tion for his burning lust, and not 
the profligate’s hell. Short-sighted- 
ness is the mother of sin. Men sin 
because they only see what is near. 

II. Secondly, Let Me Speak of 
Short-sightedness and Worldliness. 
Really worldliness is only one form 
of sin, and on the principle that the 
greater includes the less, all that I 
have said about sin applies also to 
worldliness. 

The reason for the prevalent and 
well-nigh universal sin of worldli- 
ness is spiritual short-sightedness. 
The prizes that earth offers are pal- 
pable, tangible, immediate. They 
engross men’s attention, they absorb 
their thought, they fill the horizon 
of their desire. Heaven and the 
smile of Christ, and the well-done 
of God, seem remote, far off, un- 
certain. Money, pleasure, fame, 
banish them from the mind, and to 
the acquisition of these things men 
devote themselves, seeing only “what 
is near.” 

Our safety lies in the long look. 
Let no one persuade you that the 
thought of heaven is the mark of 
the dreamy and unpractical man. 
Charles Kingsley was one of the 
most strenuous and practical of 
men, but heaven was never absent 
from his thought. Dr. Dale was 
the last man in the world against 
whom a charge of sentimentality 
could be brought, but how large a 
place heaven occupied in his think- 
ing may be gathered by the space 
allotted to hymns about the better 
country in the book which he com- 
piled. The thought of heaven is no 
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dreamy unpractical thing; it is the 
means by which we are to emanci- 
pate ourselves from slavery to the 
transient and the perishing. 

Ill. Thirdly, Let Me Say a Word 
About Short-sightedness and Despair. 
We sometimes fall into despondency 
and something like despair in our 
Christian service. There come times 
to us all when we feel like Elijah 
when under the juniper tree, and 
we say like him, “Lord, let me die, 
for I have laboured for nought, and 


in vain.’ What is the cause and 
origin of our despondency? Short- 
sightedness. We have only looked 
at the things which are near. 

And the remedy for that hopeless- 
ness and despair is the long look. 
“Lift up your eyes on high,” says 
the old Book. We despair when we 
see only the things that are near— 
the sin, the vice, the indifference and 
callousness of men; but we gain 
courage and hope when we see God. 
—J. D. Jones. 
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Living Love. 


“Unto him that loved us.’—Reve- 
lation 1:5, 


It is the echo of the heavenly 
harping that John hears. This is 
what they are singing on high, and 
what we are training for here. 

I. The Source of Salvation in 
Eternity. “Unto him that loved 
us.” - When God set out for His 
journey of redemption He must 
have looked round the shelves of 
glory for what to take, as some of 
you starting on a journey, pack your 
bag or portmanteau. Certain things 
you take with you for the journey. 
So with God. There are the thun- 
ders of almighty power. Is he to 
take these? No. He strips Him of 
the visible Godhead. He lays aside 
the uncreated Shekinah manifesta- 
tion, but He takes something—some- 
thing that heaven can give and that 
earth needs. He dips His almighty 
heart in love. He cannot do without 
that. He will not get love enough 
here, and if He is to bring love He 
must get it before He starts. He 
comes with the only qualification for 
His great work that He seeseneedful 
—love in His heart. And it is that 
love that you and I need, the love 
that death hath no power over, a 
love that is to exist and be strong 
when yonder sun flickers out into 
eternal midnight. It is that love that 
my longing soul craves for, and it 
is that love that is in Christ’s heart. 
Human love!—why, we dare only 
creep from headland to headland; 
we cannot launch out into the deep, 
for death is nigh. You can sail 
into the deep, for death is nigh. 


But in Christ’s love you can let 
your soul go. You can sail into 
the mighty ocean assured that there 
is no limit, that there is no further 
shore to it, that there are no shoals 
to tear the ribs of the vessel of your 
heart asunder. The love of Christ 
will outlive the sun; the love of 
Christ is the one eternal, abiding, 
almighty force in the universe. Can 
you sing it? “Unto him that loved 
us” with a deathless, undying, un- 
changing, abiding, eternal love, to 
Him “be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever.” 

Il. The Effect of Salvation in 
Time. The stream runs from the 
hillside to the valley, and it gets 
deep and wide and broad, and the 
masts of the navy of a commercial 
city are reflected in its fair bosom. 
So with the love of God. It came 
rushing out of the pearly gates a 
mighty torrent, and it came down 
to the valley and expanded there into 
a broad lake, and the love has become 
a fact in time. And the way it has 
become a fact is this: The love has 
washed us in the precious blood of 
Christ. Oh, how foul we were, how 
the streets of time had left their de- 
filement on our spirit. A thousand 
rivers—have they water enough to 
cleanse a sinful heart? What did 
God find and feel to be necessary? 
What is that awful tinge that red- 
dens the waves of the laver of re- 
generation? What is this mysteri- 
ous chemical, Thou, God, art put- 
ting there? Why this agony of Thy 
beloved Son? Why the open side, 
why the pierced hands and feet, 
why the blood? “Without shedding 
of blood there is no remission,” says 
God. If you turn to the Revised 
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Version you will see the word 
“loosed” for “washing.” It is the 
same idea, but more vigorously ex- 
pressed. Sometimes when the dirt 
sticks you take pumice stone, or 
something that will rub or scrape. 
And so the Greek word shows that 
God’s washing is so effectual, the 
blood of Jesus is so powerful in its 
cleansing, that it is more like cutting 
off, it is more like excising and 
putting aside. The word is a 
strong word—loosing, cutting us 
out from our sins by His precious 
blood. 

Ill. The Effect of Salvation on 
Man. “And hath made us kings.” 
We crouch, a slave, to the Cross, 
but we give three leaps from it, and 
tread to heaven with the tramp of 
a king. The Cross gives dignity, 
the Cross gives royalty, to the saved 
heart. Christ crowns us when the 
heart accepts Him. We are kings, 
and we have a country. We are not 
like John Lackland, for a king must 
have a kingdom. We are kings 
from the Cross, and what is our 
kingdom? It is our heart, our own 
soul, that is our kingdom. Your 
great country of promise has to be 
conquered by your own little fist 
of fulfilling. So with your heart. 
It is the promised land, but you have 
to fight for it. You have, as a con- 
queror, to make the plains of your 
own soul reverberate with your own 
tread. Old habits come out! old 
sins, passions, lusts, come out! ‘Put 
your feet on the necks of them,” 
says Christ, and I, by the grace of 
God, put my feet on old habits, old 
sins, old passions, and am king over 
my own heart. “And hath made us 
kings.” And it is the priest’s serv- 
ice that God accepts and needs to- 
day. It is the profession of adora- 
tion, it is the song of praise from 
my heart that He cannot get from 
the harps of heaven. It is this, that 
you and I should just tell Him more 
that we love Him. You know they 


say a Scotchman never tells his wife 
he loves her till she is just dying. 
Well, it is a great pity. In this 
world he would be happier and she 
would be happier, if he would tell 
his love into the ear while it can 
hear. So the Lord Jesus is long- 
ing for you and me, in time, while 
we have the opportunity, just to tell 
Him. Go home, then, to your room, 
and kneel down and say in this holy 
priesthood of thine, “Lord Jesus, I 
adore Thee, I love Thee; to Thee be 
the glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.’—John Robertson. 


Decaying Love. 


“Nevertheless I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left 
thy first love.’—Revelation 2: 4. 


The Church at Ephesus was fa- 
voured with apostolic letters from 
two different Apostles, the one from 
Paul, the other from John. We 
know of no other Church that was 
so favoured. We propose to direct 
our thoughts to St. John’s letter to 
the Ephesians. 

I. The Letter, although written by 
John, was dictated by the Lord Jesus 
himself. The words are not the 
words of John, but of the Divine 
Master, the Conqueror of death and 
hell: who was dead, but who hath 
ascended on high, and is alive for 
evermore. When writing our let- 
ters we reserve our signature for the 
close; Jesus Christ begins His letters 
by first announcing His name. To 
Ephesus He announces himself as 
“He that holdeth the seven stars in 
his right hand, who walketh in the 
midst of the seven golden candle- 
Sticks.” 

II. Having introduced himself by 
these Divine names and titles, Jesus 
Christ Now Commends the Excel- 
lences of the Ephesian Church. “I 
know thy works.” We have here 
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three commendable qualities speci- 
fied. (1) The life was right. “Thou 
hast borne, and has patience, and for 
my name’s sake hast laboured, and 
hast not fainted” (ver. 3). (2) The 
doctrine was right. (3) The disci- 
pline was right. “Thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles, 
and are not, and hast found them 
liars” (ver. 2). 

Ill. Christ Now Reveals, and 
Reproves Her Fault. “T have 
against thee, that thou didst let go 
thy first love.’ Our Lord estimates 
the Ephesian Church, not by her ex- 
ternal toil or patience, but by her 
inward motive, the state of her heart 
towards himself. The solemn ad- 
monitory lesson taught by the Ephe- 
sian Church is that with incessant 
activities in the service of Christ 
and of humanity, there may be at the 
same time a daily decline of personal 
piety. 

IV. Our Lord Now Instructs the 
Church what to do to avoid final 


apostasy (2:5). The advice is 
threefold. Remember, repent, re- 
form. (1) Remember therefore 


from whence thou art fallen. (2) 
“Repent.” Having by a faithful 
scrutiny ascertained the heights 
which you once occupied, and the 
depths into which you have now 
fallen; and contrasting your present 
coldness with your former ardour, 
repent, mourn with bitterness of soul 
over the change. (3) Reformation. 
“Do thy first works.’—Richard Rob- 
erts. 


A Crown for the Faithful. 


“Be thou faithful unto death and 
I will give thee a crown of life.’— 
Revelation 2:10. 


I. Christ’s Charge to Ali His Fol- 
lowers. 1. “Be thou faithful” to 
your soul, in seeking its prosperity. 
2. “Be faithful” to Christ in your 


profession of His name. 3. “Be 
faithful” to the Gospel, in attachment 
to its doctrines. The Gospel is the 
legacy of Christ to all his followers; 
dearer to us ought it to be than lib- 
erty or life. 4. “Be faithful” to the 
world, in your interest for its con- 
version. You are “the salt,’ to pre- 
serve the world from putrefaction; 
you are the cities which, for unity, 
beauty, and security, are to be ad- 
mired as patterns; you are lights, to 
“shine before men, that they may 
glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” 5. “Be thou faithful unto 
death.” This faithfulness is to con- 
tinue, then, during life; there is to 
be no cessation. 

II. The Glorious Reward He 
Gives to All Who Obey It. 1. Its 
nature. This “crown” is to set 
forth the unspeakable glories of the 
upper world by objects that are fa- 
miliar to our senses. Is a crown, 
for instance, emblematic of royalty? 
This happiness, then, is to be a resi- 
dence with the King of kings. He 
shall rule, and you shall reign. Is 
a crown symbolic of victory? There 
we shall be conquerors—“more than 
conquerors through Him that loved 
us.” Many, like Nelson, conquer, but 
die in the conflict—do not live to 
enjoy their conquest; but are led in 
triumph to the obtaining of the con- 
quest by your great Master. 2. Its 
superiority. It is “a crown of life.” 
Four things constitute life—that is, 
happiness—on earth: health, plenty, 
friendship, knowledge. These are re- 
served in perfection for paradise. 
3. Its bestowal. It is a gift of grace. 
Man’s merit did not buy this glory. 
Grace first brings the mind into the 
way, grace strengthens the s~ul to 
persevere, and grace puts the crown 
of glory upon the head. 4. Its cer- 
tainty. Every one that cleaves to 
Him, every one that serves Him, 
every one that loves Him, shall have 
this crown. There is no venture 
here, no speculation here; the virtue 
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of the atonement, the oath of God, 
the experience of all His children, 
the dying testimony of those who 
have passed away to that far better 
world, all confirm the truth— 
“Where I am, there shall also my 
servant be.” 

Conclusion. 1. Since so much de- 
pends on faithfulness to Christ, dili- 
gently use those means which are 
sanctified to preserve it. One of the 
first means to obtain these blessings 
is, crave Divine keeping. He is well 
kept whom God keeps, and he only. 
2. Preserve intimacy with Jesus 
Christ. Unfaithfulness commences in 
absence. 3. And shall I say, avoid 
the company of Christ's enemies? 
4. And choose decided friends of 
Christ as your companions: not half- 
hearted persons, that you cannot tell 
whether there is any religion in or 
no.—J. Sherman. 


The Open Lor. 
“The open door.’—Revelation 3:8. 


I. Notice, first that when it is 
translated “Thou hast a little 
strength,” which would rather be an 
acknowledgment of power than 
weakness, it ought to be “Thou hast 
little strength.” “My strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” 

You must join the two verses to- 
gether. “I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it,” 
with His title who has thus opened 
it, “He that hath the key of David 
upon his shoulder.’ And you may 
take the door in two senses. The 
power of spreading the Gospel among 
the surrounding heathen, as St. Paul 
speaks, “A great door and effectual 
is opened unto me.” Or, it may be, 
that more blessed door, the entrance 
to be abundantly ministered unto the 
kingdom of heaven. Either way, the 
Teason that follows is one of those 
divine arguments so infinitely above 


the reasonings of man. “I have set 
before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it, for thou hast little 
strength.” What, impossible to be 
conquered, because we are weak? 
Even so; because that very weak- 
ness enlists omnipotence on our side. 
It was, no doubt, from reasoning 
after the manner of men, that our 
translators put in contrary to the 
Greek, that word a. Not so the 
Holy Ghost. It is something after 
the same method of argument as 
that sublime passage of Tertullian: 
“The Son of God went about heal- 
ing disease and infirmity; it is pos- 
sible because it is unlikely, and died 
on the cross for us; it is probable 
because it is incredible; and rose 
again the third day; it is certain 
because it is impossible.” And take 
the opposite side of the picture, and 
see how St. Paul speaks of that, 
with the bitterest irony he ever 
allows himself to use: “Now ye are 
full, now ye are rich; ye have reigned 
as kings without us; and I would | 
to God ye did reign, that we also 
might reign with you.” 

II. “I have set before thee an 
open door.” That is, in the other 
sense, that gate which is of one 
solid pearl and which leads into the 
King’s city, that city whose light is 
like unto a stone most precious, even 
like a jasper stone, clear as crystal; 
that gate through which nothing 
shall in any wise enter that defileth. 

III. The key which opens the 
kingdom of heaven, and government 
which is exalted above all powers, 
both in heaven and earth, is none 
else than the Cross. That is the 
key, and the only key, which unlocks 
this door; and a singular thing it 
is, how the old type has kept its 
place physically, when the wmeta- 
phorical meaning has long been for- 
gotten. Did you ever see an elabo- 
rate key in which the wards were 
not made crosswise? And _ notice 
this, on account of that special prom: 
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ise to Eliakim (The key of the house 
of David will I lay upon his shoul- 
der) the Jews connected the idea of 
a key with that of the coming of the 
Messiah. Further, medieval saints 
tell us why it «ould have pleased 
our Lord to submit to the necessity 
of bearing His cross on one shoul- 
der; namely, that is, that we, bearing 
it after Him, must bear whatever our 
special cross is, for ourselves.—J. M. 
Neale. 


An Earnest Warning Against Luke 
warmness. 


“Because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee 
out of my mouth.’—Revelation 3: 16. 


I. The State into Which Churches 
Are Very Apt to Fall. 1. A church 
may fall into a condition far other 
than that for which it has a repute. 
It may be famous for zeal, and yet 
be lethargic. The address of our 
Lord begins, “I know thy works,” 
as much as to say, “Nobody else 
knows you. Men think better of you 
than you deserve. You do not know 
yourselves, you think your works 
to be excellent, but I know them to 
be very different.” The public can 
only read reports, but Jesus sees for 
himself. He knows what is done, 
and how it is done, and why it is 
done. 2. The condition described in 
our text is one of mournful indiffer- 
ence and carelessness. They were 
not infidels, yet they were not earnest 
believers; they did not oppose the 
Gospel, neither did they defend it; 
they were not working mischief, 
neither were they doing any great 
good. 3. This condition of indiffer- 
ence is attended with perfect self- 
complacency. The people who ought 
to be mourning are rejoicing, and 
where they should hang out signals 
of distress they are flaunting the 
banners of triumph. What can a 


Church require that we have not in 
abundance? Yet their spiritual needs 
are terrible. Spiritually poor and 
proud. 4, This Church of Laodicea 
had fallen into a condition which had 
chased away its Lord. “I stand at 
the door and knock.” That is not 
the position which our Lord occu- 
pies in reference to a truly flourish- 
ing Church. If we are walking 
aright with Him, He is in the midst 
of the Church, dwelling there, and 
revealing himself to His people. 

II. The Danger of Such a State. 
1. The great danger is, to be rejected 
of Christ. “I will spue thee out of 
my mouth.’ Churches are in 
Christ's mouth in several ways, 
they are used by Him as His testi- 
mony to the world, He speaks to the 
world through their lives and min- 
istries. When God is with a people 
they speak with Divine power to 
the world, but if we grow lukewarm 
Christ says, “Their teachers shall 
not profit, for I have not sent them, 
neither am I with them. Their word 
shall be as water spilt on the 
ground, or as the whistling of the 
wind.” Better far for me to die than 
to be spued out of Christ’s mouth. 
Then He also ceases to plead for 
such a Church. Mighty are His 
pleadings for those He really loves, 
and countless are the blessings which 
come in consequence. It will be an 
evil day when He casts a Church 
out of that interceding mouth. Do 
you not tremble at such a prospect? 
2. Such a Church will be left to its 
fallen condition, to become wretched 
—that is to say, miserable, unhappy, 
divided, without the presence of God, 
and so without delight in the ways 
of God. 

Ill. The Remedies Which the 
Lord Employs. 1. Jesus gives a 
clear discovery as to the Church’s 
true state. He says to it, “Thou art 
lukewarm, thou art wretched and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.” I rejoice to see people will- 
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ing to know the truth, but most men 
do not wish to know it, and this is 
an ill sign. We shall never get right 
as long as we are confident that we 
are so already. Self-complacency is 


the death of repentance. 2. Our 
Lord’s next remedy is gracious 
counsel. He says, “I counsel thee 


to buy of me gold tried in the fire.” 
3. Now comes a third remedy, sharp 
and cutting, but sent in love, namely, 
rebukes and chastenings. “As many 
as I love I rebuke and chasten.” 4. 
The best remedy for backsliding 
Churches is more communion with 
Christ. “Behold,” saith He, “I stand 
at the door and knock.” This text 
belongs to the Church of God, not 
to the unconverted. It is addressed 
to the Laodicean Church. There is 
Christ outside the Church, driven 
there by her wunkindness, but He 
has not gone far away, He loves His 
Church too much to leave her alto- 
gether, He longs to come back, and 
therefore He waits at the doorpost. 
He knows that the Church will never 
be restored till He comes back, and 
He desires to bless her, and so He 
stands waiting and knocking.—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


Christ at the Door. 


“Behold, I stand af the door and 
knock.’—Revelation 3: 20. 


I. The Suppliant for Admission. 
A strange reversal of the attitudes of 
the great and of the lowly, of the 
giver and of the receiver, of the Di- 
vine and of the human! Christ once 
said, “Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” But He has taken the 
suppliant’s place. So, then, there is 
here a revelation, not only of a uni- 
versal truth, but a most tender and 
pathetic disclosure of Christ’s yearn- 
ing love to each of us. What do you 
call that emotion which more than 
anything else desires that a heart 


should open and let it enter? We 
call it love when we find it in one 
another. Surely it bears the same 
name when it is sublimed into all 
but infinitude, and yet is as individ- 
ualising and specific as it is great and 
universal, as it is found in Jesus 
Christ. And then, still further, in 
that thought of the suppliant waiting 
for admission there is the explanation 
for us all of a great many misunder- 
stood facts in our experience. That 
sorrow that darkened your days and 
made your heart bleed, what was it 
but Christ’s hand on the door? Those 
blessings which pour into your life 
day by day “beseech” you, by the 
mercies of God, that “ye yield your- 
selves living sacrifices.” That unrest 
which dogs the steps of every man 
who has not found rest in Christ, 
what is it but the application of His 
hand to the obstinately closed door? 
The stings of conscience, the move- 
ments of the Spirit, the definite proc- 
lamation of His Word, even by such 
lips as mine, what are they all except 
His appeals to us? And this is the 
deepest meaning of joys and sorrows, 
of gifts and losses, of fulfilled and 
disappointed hopes. If we under- 
stood better that all life was guided 
by Christ and that Christ’s guidance 
of life was guided by His desire 
that He should find a place in our 
hearts, we should less frequently 
wonder at sorrows, and _ should 
better understand our blessings. 

Il. The Door Opened. Jesus 
Christ knocks, but Jesus Christ can- 
not break the door open. The door 
is closed, and unless there be a defi- 
nite act on your part it will not be 
opened, and He will not enter. So 
we come to this, that to do nothing 
is to keep your Saviour outside; and 
that is the way in which most men 
that miss Him do miss Him. The 
condition of His entrance is simple 
trust in Him, as the Saviour of my 
soul. That is opening the door, and 
if you will do that, then, just as 
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when you open the shutters, in comes 
the sunshine; just as when you lift 
the sluice in flows the crystal stream 
into the slimy, empty lock; so He will 
enter in, wherever He is not shut 
out by unbelief and aversion of will. 

Ill. The Entrance and the Feast. 
“T will come in to him and sup with 
him, and he with me.’ Well, that 
speaks to us in lovely, sympathetic 
language, of a close, familiar, happy 
communication between Christ and 
my poor self which shall make all 
life as a feast in company with Him. 
John, as he wrote down the words 
“T will sup with him, and he with 
me,” perhaps remembered that upper 
room where, amidst all the bitter 
herbs, there was such strange joy 
and tranquillity. But whether he did 
or no, may we not take the picture as 
suggesting to us the possibilities of 
loving fellowship, of quiet repose, of 
absolute satisfaction of all desires and 
needs, which will be ours if we open 
the door of our hearts by faith, and 
let Jesus Christ come in?—A. Mac- 
laren. 


A Door Opened in Heaven. 


“Behold, a door was opened in 
heaven.’—Revelation 4:1. 


I. A Door of Intercourse Between 
God and Man, A door of intercourse 
was virtually opened in the covenant 
of grace, when the sacred persons 
of the Divine Trinity entered into 
solemn compact that the chosen 
should be redeemed, that an offering 
should be presented by which sin 
should be atoned for and God’s 
broken law should be vindicated. In 
that covenant council chamber where 
the sacred Three combined to plan 
the salvation, a door was virtually 
opened in heaven, and it was through 
that door that the saints who lived 
and died before the coming of Christ 
passed into their rest. But the door 


was actually and evidently opened 
when our Lord Jesus came down to 
the sons of men to sojourn in their 
flesh. There is no little comfort in 
the belief that heaven’s gates are 
opened, because then our prayers, 
broken-winged as they are, shall en- 
ter there. The ports of the glory- 
land are not blockaded; we have ac- 
cess by Jesus Christ unto the Fa- 
ther; and there is free trade with 
heaven for poor broken-hearted 
sinners. 

II. A Door of Observation. 1. A 
door is opened in heaven whenever 
the meditative spirit is able to per- 
ceive Christ Jesus with some degree 
of clearness. 2. We sometimes get 
a door opened in heaven when we 
enjoy the work of the Holy Spirit in 
our souls. 3. A door is often opened 
in heaven in the joys of Christian 
worship. Yes, but if it be sweet to- 
day to mingle now with Christians 
in their praise and prayer, when we 
are so soon to separate and go our 
way, how passing sweet that place 
must be where the saints meet in 
eternal session of worship, the King 
ever with them, &c. 4. Another door 
is opened in heaven in the fellowship 
which we enjoy with the saints on 
earth. 5. A door has often been 
opened in heaven to us at the com- 
munion table. Astronomers select 
the best spots for observatories; they 
like elevated places which are free 
from traffic, so that their instruments 
may not quiver with the rumbling of 
wheels; they prefer also to be away 
from the smoke of manufacturing 
towns, that they may discern the 
orbs of heaven more clearly. Surely 
if any one place is fitter to be an ob- 
servatory for a heaven-mind than 
another, it is the table of communion. 
6. Another door that is opened in 
heaven is the delights of knowledge. 
The philosopher rejoices as he tracks 
some recondite law of nature to its 
source; but to hunt out a Gospel 
truth, to track the real meaning of a 
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text of Scripture, to get some fresh 
light upon one of the offices of the 
Redeemer, to see a precious type 
stand out with a fresh meaning, to 
get to know Him and the power of 
His resurrection experimentally ; oh! 
this is happiness. 7. Another door of 
heaven may be found in the sweets 
of victory. I mean not the world’s 
victory, where there are garments 
rolled in blood, but, I refer to victory 
over sin, self, and Satan. 

III. A Door of Entrance. Chris- 
tian, the message will soon come to 
thee, “The Master is come, and call- 
eth for thee.” Soon, I say, that door 
will open; surely you do not want to 
postpone the day. What is there 
amiss between you and your Husband 
that you wish to tarry away from 
Him?—C, H. Spurgeon 


God’s Library. 


“And I saw in the right hand of 
him that sat on the throne a book 
written within and on the backside, 
sealed with seven  seals.’—Revela- 
tion 5:1, 


Four volumes are mentioned in the 
Scriptures as belonging to God’s 
celestial library. 1. The “book of 
the loving” (Psa. 69:28), in which 
are enumerated all items of personal 
human history, as God has decreed 
them (Psa. 139:16). 2. The “book 
of the law” (Gal. 3:10), in which 
are included all God’s demands for 
obedience and duty. 3. The “book of 
remembrance” (Mal. 3:16), in which 
are noted all the incidents of each 
believer’s continued experience (Psa. 
56:8). 4. The “book of life” (Phil. 
4:3), in which are recorded all the 
names of those redeemed by the 
blood of the Lamb, and no others 
(Rev. 20:15). Of these perhaps the 
likeliest to be the one John now saw 
in God’s right hand was the first, 
containing the secret decrees of Di- 


vine providence concerning human 
life and the destiny of nations.— 
C. S. Robinson. 


The Redeemed in Heaven. 


“After this I beheld, and, lo, a 
great multitude, which no man could 
number.’—Revelation 7:9. 


In these verses, and in the context, 
we have the account of a vision which 
John tke Evangelist had when he 
was a prisoner in Patmos. Banished 
thither for his testimony to Jesus, 
he was favoured with peculiar mani- 
festations of the Divine lovingkind- 
ness. Revelations were made to him 
which were to be for the comfort 
and the guidance of the Church of 
Christ, throughout succeeding ages, 
up to the return of our Lord. 

In this passage we have a glimpse 
of the heavenly world. There is a 
partial drawing aside of the curtain 
which conceals from our view the 
condition and happiness of the re- 
deemed, and we are permitted to 
look within the veil and behold their 
blessedness. It is a heavenly scene 
and not an earthly one. The unseen 
world is presented to our view; we 
have something higher and better, 
brighter and nobler, than what we 
can find below the skies; and by 
meditating upon it, we may be en- 
couraged in our Christian conflict. 
Observe: 

I. The Great Number of the Re- 
deemed. “A great multitude, which 
no man could number.” This is a 
form of expression which implies 
that in heaven there will be a number 
far exceeding our utmost concep- 
tions. Heaven will be peopled with 
an innumerable throng; its many 
mansions will be all occupied. Christ 
will be glorified in the salvation of 
a countless multitude. We are aware 
that upon earth the flock of Christ 
appears to be small, and numerically 
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insignificant. Even were we_ to 
reckon all who make a profession of 
Christianity as true disciples, the 
number of Christ’s flock, as compared 
with the whole world, would be nu- 
merically insignificant. But how 
much more is this the case when we 
make the necessary deductions, on 
the ground of the tares that grow 
along with the wheat: of the false 
professors that are mingled with the 
true. Let it be granted, however, 
that at any one period of the world’s 
history, or in any one section of the 
Church of Christ, the flock of the 
Redeemer is small—yet, when the 
whole Church of the redeemed shall 
be gathered together in the last day, 
it will be a countless throng which 
no man can number. It is in the 
highest degree probable that the num- 
ber of the redeemed will finally ex- 
ceed the number of the lost. For 
consider: 

First: The vast number of children 
that die. By the term children, we 
include ali who have not arrived at 
the age of accountability. It has 
been calculated by persons well qual- 
ified to make the calculation, that 
nearly one-half of the children which 
are born, die before they have reached 
the age of accountability, that is, they 
die before it is possible for them to 
feel their responsibility in the sight 
of God. And if such a multitude die 
before the commission of actual sin, 
may they not be saved without actual 
faith in Christ? All children who 
die before the commission of sin, 
are admitted into the heavenly world 
through the atonement of Christ, and 
there they will increase in intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual power, through 
the ages of eternity. Consider: 

Secondly: The predictions of Scrip- 
ture, that a time is coming when the 
whole earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord. The condi- 
tion of the world is not to continue 
as it is, in reference to the spread 
of the Gospel. There is a delightful 


period coming on with haste, when 
the kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Now, when 
this period arrives, this delightful 
period when Christ shall reign—the 
glorious millennium—during this long 
period, when all shall be on the side 
of Christ, when every knee shall bow 
to Jesus—what a vast number will 
pass into the heavenly world! Con- 
sider : 

Thirdly: That Jesus Christ is rep- 
resented as ultimately to be a con- 
queror. He is to be triumphant over 
all his foes. He came purposely to 
destroy the works of the devil. Now, 
if Christ has not ultimately a greater 
number on His side than Satan, He 
will evidently have not conquered. 
But Christ is to conquer and trample 
all his foes under His feet. Observe: 

Il. The Extensive Variety of the 
Redeemed. “Of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues.” It 
is a pleasing thought that there will 
be no national, social, or denomina- 
tional favouritism or exclusiveness in 
connection with the society of heaven. 
God has had a people in every age of 
the world, in every clime, and 
amongst every kindred. They have 
often been unobserved and unknown 
on earth, yet recorded in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life; subject in time to the 
gracious influences of the Divine 
Spirit; recipients of grace on earth, 
heirs of glory in heaven. It is to be 
greatly deplored that on earth, na- 
tion rises up against nation, and peo- 
ple wage war against people, and that 
their aim often is to destroy each 
other. It is also to be deeply la- 
mented that the spirit of denomina- 
tional exclusiveness and_ bigotry 
should so much prevail, that many 
who profess to be following the cross 
of Christ, should seem to take delight 
in excluding one another from the 
heavenly world. But thanks be to 
God, He hath made of one blood all 
nations of men, and there is no dif- 
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ference between the Jew and the 
Greek; and whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
In heaven there will be Christians 
from every class, kindred, and de- 
nomination; from every country and 
from every clime; 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand ;” 


from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. Every geographical bar- 
tier which now separates people from 
people will be swept away; every 
National antipathy will be extin- 
guished, and every denominational 
peculiarity will be at an end. Ob- 
serve: 

Ill. The Beautiful Appearance of 
the Redeemed. “Clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands.” 
The redeemed in heaven are fre- 
quently represented as being arrayed 
in white robes. Although gathered 
out of every kindred, and from every 
nation, one dress distinguished them 
all. They were all arrayed in the 
same attire; they were all clothed 
with the same spotless raiment. The 
white robe is an emblem of the moral 
purity which characterises the re- 
deemed in heaven. Once admitted 
to the presence of God; “they are 
without fault before the throne.” In 
the context we are informed how 
they made their robes white. One 
of the elders in heaven is represented 
as saying, “These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” Tribulation on earth is the 
training school for glory in heaven. 
Tribulation, however, has no prop- 
erty in itself to entitle its subject to 
future glory, or to qualify him for 
its enjoyments. “Therefore,” it is 
added, “they have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” It is added, “They had 
palms in their hands.” The palm is 


the universal emblem of triumph. 
When a general had succeeded in 
conquering the enemies of his coun- 
try, upon his return they farmed a 
procession to his honour, and waved 
the palm amid the plaudits of the 
multitude. And in heaven there are 
“palms in their hands” indicating 
that the Christian is victorious. And 
the triumph of the believer in heaven 
will be complete; he will then have 
trampled under foot every foe. A 
triumph, full and complete, as that 
of the Lord Jesus himself, will be 
the everlasting portion of every be- 
liever. Observe: 

IV. The Delightful Song of the 
Redeemed. And cried with a loud 
voice,” etc. The whole company of 
the redeemed will join in the song, 
“Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 
They will sing of “salvation’”—not 
of creation, nor of Providence, but 
of “salvation.” It will be this that 
will, in heaven even as now wpon 
earth, fill with rapture the hearts of 
the saints, and call from their lips 
the loudest utterance of praise. 
Everything which once excited their 
attention, and roused their ambition, 
will be entirely forgotten, and this 
one theme of “salvation” will be the 
great theme of their praise. And who 
will be the objects of their praise? 
They will praise God and the Lamb. 
They will ascribe all the honour of 
their salvation to the grace of God. 
We are saved by grace? And when 
the Christian arrives in the heavenly 
world, he will very gladly sing the 
song that his salvation is by grace. 
But they will praise the Lamb too. 
“Salvation unto the Lamb.” They 
know that it is through Christ that 
they are saved—that it is through 
His atonement that they were ac- 
cepted of the Father; and they will 
ascribe, by their song, honour and 
glory unto the Lamb. 

My brethren, will you form part 
of that beautiful and happy throng? 
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Will you join in the delightful song 
of the redeemed? If you ever do, 
you must learn that song on earth. 
There is only one way to heaven. It 
is having your robes washed white 
in the blood of the Lamb. You must 
be justified by faith in Christ, and 
sanctified by His holy Spirit, ere you 
can be meet to stand before the 
throne.—Charles Hargreaves. 


The Sainted Dead. 


“And I heard a voice from heaven 
saying unto me, Write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their la- 
bours; and their works do follow 
them.’—Revelation 14: 13. 


These words suggest four pro- 
foundly interesting thoughts: 

I. The Interest of Heaven in the 
Sainted Dead. In the hour of be- 
reavement, the mourner’s ear thirsts 
for a word from Heaven. For there 
is so much seeming inequality in 
death to the good and to the bad, to 
the honoured, the beloved, and to the 
pitied and the despised, that those 
who bury the honoured and beloved 
long for some infallible revelation, 
that the equality is only seeming, and 
not real. Then, as in every one of 
the most intensely real of the ex- 
periences of the soul—as, for in- 
stance, in conversion, temptation, be- 
reavement, dying,—man wants a voice 
from Heaven. In this case, it is 
granted. And the text teaches that 
the interest of Heaven in the Sainted 
Dead is— 

First. Distinctly proclaimed. It 
comes as by “‘a voice;” and that voice 
is the utterance, not of the redeemed, 
nor of the angel hosts, but of “The 
Spirit.” The Spirit who pervades all, 
knows all, cares for all, who sees the 
shudder of the dying and the glories 
of the glorified, is the infallible pro- 
claimer of Heaven’s interest in the 


Sainted Dead. That interest is— 

Second. Permanent in its contin- 
uance. “Write.” Why? Not alone 
because it is a deep human instinct 
to write the most momentous things 
of life——as when Job cried for a pen 
of iron, and leaden letters in the 
rock; but, because thus the knowl- 
edge of the fact could be extended 
and transmitted. There is thus per- 
petual provision for continued need. 

Il. The Character in Death of the 
Sainted Dead. “Die in the Lord.” 
This indicates the completest union 
of the dying one with Christ, as of 
that of a building with its foundation ; 
a branch to the vine, a limb to the 
body. The truly Christian man dies 
in hope in the Lord, and so is not 
forlorn; in love to the Lord, and so 
is not lonely; in trust in the Lord, 
and so is altogether ready for the 
process and the issues of death. Life 
“in the Lord” is the pledge of death 
“in the Lord.” 

Ill. The Condition After Death of 
the Sainted Dead. The meaning of 
the words “from henceforth,” is 
probably from the event just men- 
tioned, namely death. The condition 
described is that of “rest.” This to 
the Christly mind is the instinctive 
idea of death, for rest does not sig- 
nify inaction, indolence, inactivity, 
but such perfection of being as is in- 
dicated by the crowned life, and the 
tuneful life of which the context 
speaks. Every Christian life is an 
altar now, a sword now, but will be 
a harp then. And this, because there 
will be complete harmony of all the 
elements of the soul with each other, 
and with all that is Divine. 

IV. The Influence of the Earthly 
Life of the Sainted Dead, “Their 
works do follow them.” The Scrip- 
ture elsewhere, as here, represents a 
man’s deeds as a procession. “Some 
men’s sins go before, and some they 
follow after.’ The deeds of some 
men whose lives have been fickle, 
uncertain, feeble, are like the un- 
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teady tread of a rabble, but of other 1 | 
seas wis kens of the Triumph of Christ. (1) | 


men whose lives have been strong, 


and full of high and noble purpose, 
are like the steady tramp of men 
who march to music. And the pro- 
cession of influence goes on, and on, 
and interminably on, the good man’s 
influence blessing the world long 
after he has been borne to burial.— 
U. R. Thomas. 


Armageddon. 


“And he gathered them together 
into a place called in the Hebrew 
tongue Armageddon.” — Revelation 
16: 16. 


It would be foreign to our purpose 
to enter into the controversy as to the 
precise location of Armageddon. 
Place is neither here nor there. The 
important point is, that there is to 
be ultimately somewhere a great de- 
cisive conflict between the powers of 
good and evil; the outcome of which 
will be the complete overthrow of the 
Prince of Darkness, and the undis- 
puted reign of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. It will be profitable 
to mark the manifestations of evil 
in these last days, and then on the 
other hand to observe some of the 
sure tokens of the triumph of Christ. 

I. The Manifestations of Evil. 
(1) Let us note at the outset the ag- 
gravated forms of Avarice which pre- 
vail in these days. The scramble 
for wealth is universal with all its 
attending selfishness and _ brutality. 
(2) Observe also the defiant front 
of Intemperance in our time. It is 
the enemy of our home life, our so- 
cial life, our political life. (3) As 
to sensuality. (4) Another of the 
current forms of malignant evil is 
Bibliophobia, or hatred of the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God. This is 
the fashionable form of infidelity. 
(5) Sabbath desecration. (6) As to 
Persecution. (7) War. 


The Scriptures as Divine truth have — 
a deeper hold than ever on the hearts 
of Christian people. The old Book 
is cherished as it never was cherished 
before; is studied more earnestly; is 
believed in more cordially. “The 
Word of the Lord is tried.” It has 
been ‘vindicated, triumphantly vindi- 
cated, as a true volume from begin- 
ning to end. (2) Christ is served in 
His Church more loyally and effec- 
tively than ever. We are approaching 
a realisation of the dream of Wesley. 
“All at it, always at it, altogether at 
it.” (3) The personality and power 
of the Holy Ghost are recognised in 
the Church as never before.—D. J. 
Burrell. 


No More Sea. 


“And there was no more sea.”’— 
Revelation 21:1. 


I. No More Painful Mystery. We 
look out upon the broad ocean, and 
far away it seems to blend with air 
and sky. Mists come up over its 
surface. Suddenly there rises on the 
verge of the horizon a white sail that 
was not there a moment ago; and we 
wonder, as we look out from our 
hills, what may be beyond these mys- 
terious waters. And to these ancient 
peoples there were mysteries which 
we do not feel. Whither should they 
come, if they were to venture on its 
untried tides? And then, what lies 
in its sunless caves that no eye has 
seen? It swallows up life and beauty 
and treasure of every sort, and en- 
gulfs them all in its obstinate 
silence. What should we see if 
depth and distance were annihilated, 
and we beheld what there is out yon- 
der, and what there is down there? 
And is not our life ringed round in 
like manner with mystery? Oh! to 
some hearts surely this ought to 
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come as not the least noble and pre- 
cious of thoughts of what that future 
life is—‘‘There shall be no more sea”’; 
and the mysteries that come from 
God’s merciful limitation of our 
vision, and some of the mysteries that 
come from God’s wise and providen- 
tial interposition of obstacles to our 
sight shall have passed away. 

Il. No More Rebellious Power. 
God lets people work against His 
kingdom in this world. It is not to 
be always so. The kingdom of God 
is in the earth, and the kingdom of 
God admits of opposition. Strange! 
But the opposition, even here on 
earth, all comes to nothing. Men 
may work against God’s kingdom, the 
Waves may rave and rage; but be- 
neath them there is a mighty tidal 
sweep, and God’s purposes are 
wrought out, and God’s ark comes 
to “its desired haven,” and all oppo- 
sition is nugatory at the last. But 
there comes a time, too, when there 
shall be no more violence of rebel- 
lious wills lifting themselves against 
God. The opposition that lies in all 
our hearts shall one day be subdued. 
The whole consent of our whole being 
shall yield itself to the obedience of 
sons, to the service of love. 

IlI..No More Disquiet and Un- 
rest. Surely some of us are longing 
to find anchorage whilst the storm 
lasts, and a haven at the end. There 
is one, if only you will believe it, and 
set yourselves towards it. There is 
an end to all “the weary oar, the 
weary wandering fields of barren 
foam.” On the shore stands the 
Christ; and there is rest there.—A. 
Maclaren. 


The Elimination of the Law of An- 
tagonism. 


“The tabernacle of God is with 
men.”’—Revelation 21: 3. 

I. The Law of Antagonism Is Un- 
natural. Some great thinkers main- 


tain that nature is altogether good 
and glorious. A distinguished scien- 
tist reminds us of “that gracious Na- 
ture to whom man yearns with filial 
instinct, knowing her, in spite of 
fables, to be his dear mother.’ On 
the other hand, equally able men 
teach that nature is malefic and 
abominable. J. S. Mill in a famous 
passage paints nature as teeming with 
amazing cruelty and terror. In the 
opinion of the Gold Coast people a 
large spider made the world, and the 
philosopher would have _ readily 
agreed that it bore many marks of 
such creation. So widely differen’ 
is the interpretation of the world 
given by these thinkers, that it is 
hardly possible to believe that they 
are speaking of the same object. 
Which view, then, is correct? We 
say both, and taken together they 
express the view of the world given 
in the Christian revelation; the con- 
clusions of philosophy agree with the 
theology of the Church. Revelation 
declares that the world as it existed 
in the thought of God, as it came 
from the hand of God, was “very 
good.” The constitution of things 
was altogether gracious; the original 
order was full of harmony, loveliness, 
and blessing. It was just like God 
to make a world like that which 
arises with music and splendour upon 
our delighted senses in the beginning 
of revelation. A world so garnished 
and ordered agrees with our concep- 
tions of the Divine wisdom and good- 
ness, Over such an orb well might 
the morning stars sing together, and 
all the sons of God shout for joy. 
Our first text reminds us that God 
sometimes executes what must be 
described as “strange work”; that 
is, work which seems altogether at 
variance with His glorious character, 
and with the acknowledged principles 
of His government. Now we affirm 
that the whole present government of 
this world partakes largely of this 
character; it is a “strange work” to 
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meet an extraordinary crisis. The 
sweating, the groaning, the bleeding, 
the dying, all the tragic aspects of 
life, do not belong to the Divine 
eternal order; they are the conse- 
quences, not of the laws of God, but 
of the violation of those laws, and 
they exist only locally and tempo- 
rally for ends of discipline, lesser 
evils permitted and over-ruled for 
the prevention of greater. If, en- 
tering a house, we find a father 
speaking angrily to his child, taking 
away his toys, limiting his liberty, 
chastising him with the rod, we know 
that all this is contrary to parental 
feeling, an interruption of the com- 
mon beautiful order—that it is a 
“strange work” directed to specific, 
pressing, necessary ends; so we be- 
lieve it to be with this present epoch 
of world-suffering—it is God’s 
strange act necessitated by our dis- 
obedience, still over-ruled by His 
love. 

Il. It Is the Purpose of God in 
Jesus Christ to Abolish the Law of 
Antagonism. “Behold, the  taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell with them.” The Deity 
is revealed to us in the Man Christ 
Jesus, who brings us into loving re- 
lationship with God, and into loving 
relationship with one another, thus 
banishing the world’s disorder and 
distress. In His life and death we 
have the supreme illustration of un- 
selfishness. The grand burden of His 
Gospel is love, mercy, pity; it is the 
most eloquent plea for charity, sym- 
pathy, humanity. And by the power 
of His Spirit He breaks down in 
men that tyranny of selfishness which 
is the secret of all our woes, and en- 
thrones within our soul the power of 
love. He utterly destroys in the 
heart of man the egotism, pride, 
greed, envy, wrath, which render the 
emulations of society so bitter and 
destructive. But the question may 
be urged, What is to guarantee our 
safety and progress when the fiery 


law is abolished? The prevalence of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. Universal 
love shall take the place of antago- 
nism in the discipline of the race. In 
the individual life we find a ready 
and apposite illustration of the pas- 
sage from the lower law of action to 
a higher. In the days of youth we 
were kept to duty by the austerity of 
our masters; a whole system of 
minute and coercive discipline was 
necessary to overcome our laziness, 
our love of indulgence, our wayward- 
ness. The law of antagonism, as we 
encountered it in the schoolroom, was 
very bitter indeed to some of us; 
yet we now know it was essential to 
our progress that we should have 
been subjected to such coercion. But, 
growing into men, we conceived a 
passion for knowledge, art, business, 
duty; larger views opened to us3. 
nobler motives began to make them- 
selves felt, a sense of dignity and 
responsibility was created in us; the 
spur within took the place of the 
spur without, and the whole work of 
life is now done in a far freer, hap- 
pier spirit. In Christ we receive the 
adoption of sons, the inheritance of 
brothers, and as the spirit of Christ 
prevails, the race will be controlled 
by the milder yet stronger principle. 
The energy of love will replace the 
energy of hate; the energy of hope, 
the energy of fear; the energy of dis- 
interestedness, the energy of selfish- 
ness; the energy of joy, the energy 
of suffering; the energy of conscience 
and righteousness, the energy of law- 
less passion, 

Ill. The Law of Antagonism Is 
Being Eliminated. One of the 
most remarkable features of modern 
thought is its deep discontent with the 
law of antagonism. We are greatly 
and increasingly pained by the spec- 
tacle of universal strife and suffering. 
We are told that for various rea- 
sons the agony of the world is not 
so great as it seems, that nature 
knows no morality, that the splendid 
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results justify the bloody battle; these 
and other excuses are urged in ex- 
tenuation and defence of the princi- 
ple of antagonism. But we refuse to 
be comforted; we will not reconcile 
ourselves to such a ghastly state of 
things; we decline to believe that 
such infinite sorrows are normal and 
inevitable. We may well believe with 
Emerson, “This great discontent is 
the elegy of our loss, and the predic- 
tion of our recovery.” We see signs 
of change to a happier state of things 
in our relation to nature. We are be- 
ginning to understand much better 
the laws and forces of the physical 
universe; we are rapidly learning 
how gloriously the elements and crea- 
tures may serve us; nay, in the fields 
of nature we discover how more and 
more to gather grapes from thorns 
and figs from thistles. “The wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the bullock”; 
“Instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fig tree; and instead of the briar 
shall come up the myrtle tree.” A 
celebrated traveller concludes a fa- 
mous book with these pregnant 
words: “The superiority of the bleak 
north to tropical regions is only in 
their social aspect; for I hold to the 
opinion that, although humanity can 
reach an advanced state of culture 
only by battling with the inclemencies 
of nature in high latitudes, it is under 
the equator alone that the perfect 
race of the future will attain to com- 
plete fruition of man’s beautiful heri- 
tage, the earth.” Only by battling 
with the inclemencies of nature can 
man reach an advance state of cul- 
ture, but having reached that intel- 
lectual and moral perfection, he will 
under the equator enter into complete 
fruition of his beautiful heritage. 
How much all this sounds like the 
teaching of the Bible! The bleak 
north makes us, and, being made, the 
perfect race enters into the paradises 
reserved for it beneath the sun. And 
there is much in modern life to in- 


dicate how easily all this may come 
to pass. We see signs of change to 
a happier state of things within so- 
ciety itself. A process of ameliora- 
tion is going on everywhere. There 
is an attempt to get more justice, 
fairness, and even mercy, into com- 
mercial rivalries; to substitute some 
plan of co-operation for the existing 
competition, if that is possible. Signs 
of change to a happier state of things 
are visible also in international life. 
There is growing up with wonderful 
rapidity a sense of the brotherhood 
of man; a larger and purer patriot- 
ism. Salvator Rosa long ago painted 
his picture, “Peace Burning the In- 
struments of War.” This generation 
may not witness that glorious bon- 
fire, but many signs signify that ere 
long it shall be kindled, lighting the 
footsteps of the race into the vaster 
glory that is to be—W. L. Watkin- 
son. 


The New Jerusalem. 


“The great city, the holy Jeru- 
salem.’—Revelation 21: 10. 


One of the most remarkable para- 
doxes of the Church of our times is 
its abhorrence of materiality in con- 
nection with the kingdom of Christ 
and the eternal future, whilst prac- 
tically up to its ears in materialism 
and earthiness. No wonder that 
professed believers of our day are 
anxious to put off getting into the 
heaven they believe in as long as the 
doctor’s skill can keep them out of 
it, and finally agree to go only as a 
last despairing resort. It has no sub- 
stance, no reality, for the soul to 
take hold on. It is nothing but a 
world of shadows, of mist, of dim 
visions of blessedness, with which it 
is impossible for a being who is not 
mere spirit, and never will be mere 
spirit, who knows only to live in a 
body, and shall live forever in a 
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body, to feel any fellowship or sym- 
pathy. But such are not the ideas 
of our futurity which the Bible holds 
out to our faith and hope. Did men 
but learn to know the difference be- 
tween a paradise of sense and a 
paradise of sensuality, the truth of 
God would not suffer in men’s hands 
as it does, and their souls would not 
suffer as they do for something solid 
to anchor to amid the anxious per- 
turbations of life and death. Did 
men but rid themselves of the old 
heresy that matter means sin, and 
learn to know and feel that there 
was a material universe before sin 
was, and that a material universe 
will live on when sin shall have been 
clean washed away from the entire 
face of it, they would be in better 
position both to understand and to 
enjoy the fore-announcements of the 
futurity of the saints which God has 
given for their consolation amid 
these earthly vicissitudes and falsi- 
ties. The New Jerusalem which we 
now come to consider, is in the line 
of these ideas. It stands in anti- 
thesis to the final Babylon. That a 
real city as well as a perfected moral 
system is here to be understood, I 
see not how we can otherwise con- 


clude. All the elements of a city 
are indicated. It has specific dimen- 
sions. It has foundations, walls, 


gates, and streets. It has guards out- 
side and inhabitants within, both dis- 
tinct from what characterises it as a 
real construction. Among the high- 
est promises to the saints of all ages 
was the promise of a special place 
and economy answering to a heay- 
enly city, and which is continually 
referred to as an enduring and God- 
built city. 

I. Its Derivation. John sees it 
“coming down out of heaven from 
God.” It is of celestial origin. It 
is the direct product of Almighty 
power and wisdom. He who made 
the worlds is the Maker of this il- 
lustrious city. No mortal hand is 


ever employed upon its construction. 
The saints are all God’s workman- 
ship. They are all begotten of His 
Spirit, and shaped and fashioned 
into living stones from the dark 
quarries of a fallen world, and 
transfigured from glory to glory by 
the gracious operations of His hand. 
They reach their heavenly character 
and places through His own direct 


agency and influence. And He 
who makes, prepares, and places 
them, makes, prepares, and places 


their sublime habitation also. 

II. Its Location. This is not spe- 
cifically told, but the record is not 
without some hints. John sees it 
coming down out of heaven. The 
idea is that it comes close to the 
earth, and is intended to have a 
near relation to the earth; but it is 
nowhere said that it ever alights on. 
the earth, or ever becomes part of 
its material fabric. Though coming 
into the vicinity of the earth, it is 
always spoken of as the “Jerusalem 
which is above” (Gal. 4:26). 

III. Its Splendour. Here the spec- 
ifications are numerous and tran- 
scendent, as we would expect in a 
city erected and ornamented by 
Jehovah, and coming forth direct 
from the heavens. Everything built 
by God’s direction is the very best 
and most splendid of its kind. And 
this city has, and is invested with, 
the glory, light, brightness, and 
radiating splendour of God. 

IV. lis Amplitude. There is no 
stint or meanness in God’s creations. 
When He set himself to the making 
of worlds, He filled up an immeas- 
urable space with them. When He 
created angels He added myriads on 
myriads, and orders on orders, till 
all earthly arithmetic is lost in the 
counting of them. When He started 
the human race it was on a career 
of multiplication to which we can 
set no limit. When He began the 
glorious work of redemption, and 
commenced the taking out and fash- 
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ioning of a people to become the 
companions of His only begotten 
Son and co-regents with their Re- 
deemer, these pictures of the final 
outcome tell of great multitudinous 
hosts, in numbers like the sands of 
the seashore. And the city He builds 
for them is of corresponding di- 
mensions. Amplitude—amplitude of 
numbers, as well as glorious accom- 
modations—is unmistakably signified, 
in whatever way we contemplate the 
astonishing picture. 

V. lts System of Illumination. 
What is a city without light? The 
glory of God’s brightness envelops 
it like an unclouded halo, permeates 
it, and radiates through it and from 
it so that there is not a dark or ob- 
scure place about it. 

VI. Its Lack of a Temple. “A 
temple,” says the seer, “I saw not 
in it.” What a vacuum it would 
create in every earthly city if its 
temples were taken away! What 
would ancient Jerusalem have been 
without its temple? But it is no pri- 
vation to the New Jerusalem that 
there is no temple in it. Nay, it is 
one of its sublimest peculiarities. 
Deity will then have come forth 
from behind all veils, all mediating 
sacraments, all previous barriers and 
hidings because of the infirmities of 
the flesh or the weaknesses of unde- 
veloped spirituality. Himself will be 
the temple thereof. The glorious 
worshippers there hold direct com- 
munion with His manifested glory, 
which encompasses them and _ all 
their city alike. As consecrated high 
priests they will then have come into 
the holiest of all, into the very cloud 
of God’s overshadowing glory, which 
is at once their covering, their 
temple, their God. 

VII. Its Relation to the World at 
Large. Of old, the song of the 
Psalmist was: “Beautiful for situa- 
tion, the joy of the whole earth, is 
Mount Zion, the city of the Great 
King” (Ps. 48:2). In every land 


into which the Jewish people wan- 
dered, there was a glad thrill upon 
their souls when they remembered 
Jerusalem. We cannot look back 
upon these times, even now, without 
a degree of fascination which draws 
like a magnet upon every feeling of 
the heart. And what was then real- 
ised on a small and feeble scale, in 
the case of one people, is to be the 
universal experience with regard 
to this blessed city. It is to be 
the centre and illuminator of the 
world. 

VIII. Its Supreme Holiness.—J. 
A. Seiss. 


The First City and the Last. 


“The holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of 
heaven.’—Revelation 21:10. 


In Genesis we have the first city 
built by Cain, in Revelation the last 
city built by Christ. I wish to show 
how the spirit of Christ will purify 
and exalt city life, how it will arrest 
the evil of the multitude within the 
city walls, how it will develop the 
good, and bring the corporate life 
to a glorious perfection. It was said 
of Augustus that he found Rome 
brick and left it marble; but Christ 
shall work a far grander transfor- 
mation, for, finding the cities of the 
earth cities of Cain, He shall change 
them into New Jerusalems, holy cit- 
ies, cities of God. We must not look 
for the city that John saw in some 
future world, strange and distant; 
we must look for it in the purifica- 
tion of the present order. Now, 
what makes a great city a sad sight? 
what is the cause of its terrible and 
perplexing contrasts? and how will 
Christ cure these evils, and bring the 
clean thing out of the unclean? 

I. The Spirit of Cain Was the 
Spirit of Ungodliness. It was the 
spirit of worldliness, it was the 
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fastening to the earthly side of 
things, and the leaving out of the 
spiritual and Divine: it made ma- 
terial life a substitute for God, and 
in all things aimed to make man 
independent of God. In opposition 
to this Christ brings into city life the 
element of spirituality. “Coming 
down out of heaven from God.” It 
is in the recognition of the living 
God that Christ creates the fairer 
civilisation. He puts into our heart 
assurance of God’s existence, gov- 
ernment, watchfulness, equity, faith- 
fulness. 

II. The Spirit of Cain Was the 
Spirit of a Fratricide, and Cain’s red 
finger-marks are on the city still. 
The rich things of commerce are 
stained by extortion and selfishness— 
the bloody finger-marks are not al- 
ways immediately visible, but they 
are generally there. And what is 
the outcome of this selfishness? It 
creates everywhere weakness and 
wretchedness and peril. It throws 
a strange black shadow on all the 
magnificence of civilisation. And in 
the end, whatever has the stain of 
blood on it rots and smells and 
perishes. The course between coun- 
tries and provinces, and above all, 
in religion—all things will be made 
new. This new golden age _ be- 
longs to a more interior Christian- 
ity than earth has yet received: an 
inner city for the soul, which was 
imaged by that which John saw, a 
golden city and a crystal one, de- 
scending from the Lord out of 
heaven, a New Church, the Bride, 
the Lamb’s wife. Some are startled 
when they hear of a new Church; 
yet nothing can be plainer than that 
such a Church was in due time to 
be given to men. Jerusalem in the 
Scriptures signifies the Church; a 
New Jerusalem must therefore mean 
a New Church. The magnificent city 
beheld in spirit by John was a grand 
symbol of the future new and glo- 


rious Church which would bless the 
earth. It is to descend from God, 
the Father of His people and the 
Author of all good out of heaven. 
It does not originate with man. 
When the Lord came into the world 
and planted the kingdom of God 
within men, as He said (Luke. 
17:20,21), it is foretold by the 
prophet in similar terms to those 
used by John, “For, behold, I create 
new heavens and a new earth,” &c. 
(Isa. 65:17,18). To alter the state 
of society altogether, both as to its 
principles and practices, is to change 
heaven and earth. “If any man be 
in Christ,’ said Paul, “he is a new 
creature; old things have passed 
away; behold all things have be- 
come new” (2 Cor. 5:17). And, in- 
deed, when this happy change tak» 
place with any one individually, he 
feels all things to have a new face 
and a new reality for him. His view 
of the Lord is altogether bright and 
new, where it had before been dark 
and threatening. His thoughts, his 
hopes, his prospects, are altogether 
confident and cheerful, and his out- 
ward life is new and virtuous. And 
may we not look around now, and 
ask, Is it not so? Has not society, 
even now, immensely changed? 
Where are the old bigoted principles 
which taught men to go out and 
persecute, and even destroy others, 
in the name of God? Where all the 
old maxims which taught each na- 
tion to regard others as their natu- 
ral enemies, and to injure and destroy 
their power and their trade as a pa- 
triotic act and a duty? Where are 
the selfish maxims which confined 
power and privilege to a few to 
whom all others should slavishly 
bend? Every year the mutual in- 
tercourse of nations, and the good- 
will which is its attendant, are ex- 
tending, and, aided by the victorious 
march of steam and telegraph, will 
no doubt ere long unite all nations 
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in the ties of mutual love. A new 
heaven and a new earth are indeed 
appearing. And now, therefore, is 
the time that the New Jerusalem may 
be expected. Oh, what a hope and 
a blessing for mankind are unfolded 
by the descent of this city of God! 
To those who enter it the perplexi- 
ties of ages are ended. Enmity gives 
way to love, anxiety to trust, and 
crime to virtue. God in His Divine 
humanity dwells with men. They 
shall be His people, and God him- 
self shall be with them, and be their 
God.—J. Bailey. 


The Holy City. 


“And shewed me that great city, 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out 
of heaven from God.’—Revelation 
22210. 


This city is not earthly, but heav- 
enly, and is among the heavenly 
things said by the apostle to be puri- 
fied by the “better sacrifices” (Heb. 
9:23). Why did such a city need 
“purifying”? Not because unclean, 
but because sinners were to dwell in 
it; and they would have defiled it, 
had it not been for the great sacri- 
fice. For the blood does two things 
—it makes the unclean clean, and it 
keeps the clean from being defiled. 

1. It is a great city. There has 
been no city like it. It is the city, 
the one city, the great metropolis of 
the mighty universe. 

2. It is a well-built city. Its 
builder and maker is God. Its foun- 
dations are eternal; its walls are 
jasper; its gates pearls; its streets 
paved with gold. It is “compactly 
built together,” lying four-square, 
and perfect in all its parts, without 
a break or flaw, or weakness or de- 
formity. 

3. It is a well-lighted city. Some- 
thing brighter than sun and moon is 
given to fill its heaven. The glory 


of God lightens it; the Lamb is its 
“light” or “lamp,” so that it needs 
no candle, no sunlight. 

4. It is a well-watered city. A 
pure river of the water of life flows 
through its streets, proceeding from 
the throne of God and the Lamb. 
What must its waters be! What 
must be the rivers of pleasure there! 

5. It is a well-provisioned city. 
The tree of life is there, with its 
twelve variety of fruits and its 
health-giving leaves. It has more 
than Eden had. It is paradise re- 
stored; paradise and Jerusalem in 
one; Jerusalem in paradise, and 
paradise in Jerusalem. 

6. It is a well-guarded city. Not 
only has it gates, and walls, and 
towers, which no enemy could scale 
or force; but at the gates are twelve 
angels keeping perpetual watch. 

7. It is a well-governed city. No 
misrule is there, no disorder, no law- 
lessness, no rebellion. 

8. It is a well-peopled city. It has 
gathered within its walls all gen- 
erations of the redeemed. Its popu- 
lation is as the sands or the stars; 
the multitude that no man can num- 
ber; the millions of the risen and 
glorified. 

9. It is a holy city. Nothing that 
defileth shall enter; no spot or speck 
or shadow of evil. All is perfection 
there, Divine perfection. 

10. It is a glorious city. The 
glory that fills it and encircles it is 
the glory of God. Everything re- 
splendent is there. It shines like the 
sun. 

11. It is a blessed city. It is truly 
“the joyous city.” It is the throne 
of the blessed One, and all in it is 
like Him.—H. Bonar. 


The Gates of Heaven. 


“On the east three gates; on the 
north three gates; on the south three 
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gates; and on the west three gates.” 
—Revelation 21:13. 


The cashmere Gate of Delhi, where 
converged a heroism that makes one’s 
nerves tingle; the Lucknow Gate, 
still dented and scarred with Sepoy 
bombardment; the Madeline Gate, 
with its emblazonry in bronze; 
the hundred gates of Thebes, the 
wonder of centuries, all go out 
of sight before the gates of my 
text. 

I. Examine the Architecture of 
Those Gates. Proprietors of large 
estates are very apt to have an or- 
namented gateway. Gates of wood 
and iron and stone guarded nearly 
all the old cities. Moslems have 
inscribed upon their gateways in- 
scriptions from the Koran of the 
Mohammedan. There have been a 
great many fine gateways, but Christ 
sets His hand to the work, and for 
the upper city, swung a gate such 
as no eye ever gazed on, untouched 
ef inspiration. There is no wood, 
or stone, or bronze in that gate, but 
from top to base, and from side to 
side, is it all of pearl. Not one piece 
picked up from Ceylon banks, and 
another piece from the Persian Gulf, 
and another from the Island of Mar- 
garette; but one solid pearl picked 
up from the beach of everlasting 
light by heavenly hands, and hoisted 
and swung amid the shouting of 
angels. The glories of alabaster vase 
and porphyry pillar fade out before 
this gateway. Julius Cesar paid a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
crowns for one pearl. The Govern- 
ment of Portugal boasted of having 
a pearl larger than a pear. Cleopatra 
and Philip II. dazzled the world’s 
vision with precious stones. But 
gather all these together and lift 
them, and add to them all the wealth 
of the pearl fisheries and set them 
in the panel of one door, and it does 
not equal this magnificent gateway. 
An Almighty hand hewed this, swung 


this, polished this. Against this gate- 
way, on one side, dash all the splen- 
dours of earthly beauty. Against this 
gate, on the other side, beat the 
surges of eternal glory. 

II. Count the Number of Those 
Gates. Imperial parks and lordly 
manors are apt to have one expensive 
gateway, and the others are ordi- 
nary; but look around at these en- 
trances to heaven and count them. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Hear 
it all the earth and all the heavens. 
Twelve gates. Gate the first: The 
Moravians come up; they believed 
in the Lord Jesus; they pass through. 
Gate the second: the Quakers come 
up; they have received the inward 
light; they have trusted in the Lord; 
they pass through. Gate the third: 
the Lutherans come up; they had- 
the same grace that made Luther 
what he was, and they pass through. 
Gate the fourth: the Baptists pass 
through. Gate the fifth: the Free- 
will Baptists pass through. Gate the 
sixth: the Reformed Church passes 
through. Gate the seventh: the Con- 
gregationalists pass through. Gate 
the eighth: the Episcopalians pass 
through. Gate the ninth: the Meth- 
odists pass through. Gate the tenth: 
the Sabbatarians pass through. Gate 
the eleventh: the Church of the 


Disciples pass through. Gate the 
twelfth: the Presbyterians pass 
through. But there are a _ great 


number of other denominations who 
must come in, and great multitudes 
who connected themselves with no 
visible Church, but felt the power of 
godliness in their heart and showed 
it in their life. Where is their gate? 
Will you shut all the remaining host 
out of the city? No. They may 
come in at our gate. 

III. Notice the Points of the 
Compass Toward Which These Gates 
Look. They are not on one side, or 
on two sides, or on three sides, but 
on four sides. What does that 
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mean? Why, it means that all na- 
tionalities are included. On the 
north three gates. That means mercy 
for Lapland, and Siberia, and Nor- 
way and Sweden. On the south 
three gates. That means pardon for 
Hindustan, and Algiers, and Ethi- 
opia. On the east three gates. That 
means salvation for China, and 
Japan, and Borneo. On the west 
three gates. That means redemption 
for America. It does not make any 
difference how dark-skinned or how 
pale-faced men may be, they will find 
a gate right before them. Hear it! 
Oh, you thin-blooded nations of 
eternal winter—on the north three 
gates. Hear it! oh, you bronzed in- 
habitants panting under equatorial 
heats—on the south three gates. But 
I notice when John saw these gates 
they were open—wide open. They 
will not always be so. After awhile 
heaven will have gathered up all its 
intended population, and the children 
of God will have come home. And 
heaven being made up, of course the 
gates will be shut. 

IV. The Gatekeepers. There is 
one angel at each one of those gates. 
You say that is right. Of course it 
is. You know that no earthly palace, 
or castle, or fortress would be safe 
without a sentry pacing up and down 
by night and by day; and if there 
were no defences before heaven, and 
the doors set wide open with no one 
to guard them, all the vicious of 
earth would go up after a while, and 
all the abandoned of hell would go 
up after a while, and heaven, instead 
of being a world of light, and joy, 
and peace, and blessedness, would be 
a world of darkness and horror. So 
I am glad to tell you that while these 
twelve gates stand open to let a great 
multitude in, there are twelve angels 
to keep some people out. Robespierre 
cannot go through there, nor Hilde- 
brand, nor Nero, nor any of the de- 
bauched of earth who have not re- 
pented of their wickedness. There 


will be a password at the gate of 
heaven. Do you know what that 
pass vord is? Here comes a crowd 
of souls up to the gate, and they 
say: “Let me in. Let me in. I was 
very useful on earth. I endowed 
colleges, I built churches, and was 
famous for my charities; and having 
done so many wonderful things for 
the world, now I come up to get 
my reward.” A voice from within 
says: “I never knew you.” Another 
great crowd comes up, and they try 
to get through. They say: “We were 
honoured on earth, and now we come 
to get our honours in heaven”; and 
a voice from within says: “I never 
knew you.” Another crowd ad- 
vances and says: ‘‘We were very 
moral people on earth, very moral 
indeed, and we come up.” They all 
glow with the same Christ-light, but 
each one of them is cut after a 
unique pattern. But further: there 
is a special meaning in the distinc- 
tion and variety of the gates. It 
means that men enter the Church by 
different ways, and are drawn to 
Christ by various attractions. The 
promise which brought me peace as 
I knelt at the Master’s feet would 
perhaps hardly have touched you at 
all; and the word which thrilled you 
would perhaps have fallen dull and 
meaningless on my ears. Christ has 
a separate song for every heart. 
Here is a youth, restless, fiery, full 
of activity, eager for some great 
field of battle. Christ chants this 
battle-song to him: “Fight the good 
fight of faith, lay hold on eternal 
life.” Here is a student panting for 
knowledge, fired with a passion for 
truth, ready to suffer martyrdom for 
it. He hears a voice behind him say- 
ing, “In Christ are hid all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
Here is a mystic, who longs to 
break the veil of the unseen, dreamy, 
idealistic, half inclined to believe in 
spiritualism, courting fellowship with 
invisible souls. Christ sings to him 
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thus: “Ye are come unto an in- 
numerable company of angels, and 
to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and to Jesus, the mediator of 
the new covenant.” 

V. The Gates Are Always Open. 
“The gates shall not be shut by 
day.” Yes, the gates are open! You 
have heard of that girl who left her 
father’s house and wandered into 
paths of sin; and one night there 
came over her a flood of shameful 
semorse and the agony of a great 
repentance, and she thought she 
would go back and look at the old 
home again, but not to enter. Ah, 
no! those doors were closed for ever. 
Just to look—one stolen look—at the 
old Paradise, and then back into 
darkness and despair! And with 
tear-blinded eyes and wearied feet 
she crept up to the door in the silent 
midnight hours, and half mechani- 
cally put her hand upon the latch; 
and io, the door opened, and she en- 
tered. For the father had said, “It 
shall be left open night and day; it 
may be that she will come back 
again.” And there she lay until the 
morning, and awoke to find him 
kneeling by her side, kissing her 
with the sweet kiss of forgiveness.— 
J. G. Greenhough. 


The Symmetry of Life. 


“The length and the breadth and 
the height of it are equal.’—Revela- 
tion 21: 16. 


So much of the noblest life which 
the world has seen dissatisfies us 
with its partialness; so many of the 
greatest men we see are great only 
on certain sides, and have other sides 
all shrunken, flat and small, that it 
may be well for us to dwell upon 
the picture which these words sug- 
gest, of a humanity rich, and full, 
and strong all round, complete on 
every side, the perfect cube of human 


life which comes down out of heaven 
from God. 

I. The Length of Life. All men 
have their special powers and dis- 
positions. Each man finds that he 
has his. The nature which he has 
discovered in himself decides for him 
his career. What he is, even before 
he knows it, has decided what he 
does. His life has run out in a line 
which had the promise and potency 
of its direction in the nature which 
his birth and education gave him. 
All his self-culture strove that way. 
Through the confusion and whirl of 
human lives, his life ran in one 
sharp, narrow line, from what he 
knew he was, to what he meant to 
be and do. That clear, straight line 
of unswerving intention, that strug- 
gle and push right onward to the 
end—that is the end of his life. 
have an end and seek it eagerly—no 
man does anything in the world with- 
out that. Therefore, we may freely 
say to any young man, Find your 
purpose and fling your life out to it; 
and the loftier your purpose is, the 
more sure you will be to make the 
world richer with every enrichment 
of yourself. This, you see, comes to 
the same thing as saying that this 
first dimension of life, which we 
call “length,” the more loftily it is 
sought, has always a tendency to pro- 
mote self-development. 

II. The Second Dimension of Life 
Is Breadth. Breadth in a man’s life 
is its outreach laterally. It is the 
tendency of a man’s career to bring 
him into sympathy and relationship 
with other men. First, the man’s own 
career becomes to him the interpre- 
tation of the careers of other men; 
and secondly, by his sympathy with 
other men, his own life displays to 
him its best capacity. His task is al- 
ways glorified and kept from narrow- 
ness by his perpetual demand upon 
it, that it should give him such a 
broad understanding of human life 
in general as should make him fit 
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to read, and touch, and help all other 
kinds of life. 

Ill. The Height of Life Is Its 
Reach Upward Toward Something 
Distinctly Greater Than Humanity. 
The reaching of mankind towards 
God! Evidently, in order that that 
may become a true dimension of a 
man’s life, it must not be a special 
action. It must be something which 
pervades all that he is and does. It 
must not be a solitary column set on 
one holy spot of the nature. It must 
be a movement of the whole nature 
upward. To any man in whom that 
uplifting of life has genuinely be- 
gun, all life without it must seem 
very flat and poor.—Phillips Brooks. 


The Two “Comes.” 


“The Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come.’—Revelation 22:17. 


I. Our text begins with the Heav- 
enward Cry of Prayer. Surely the 
sense requires us to regard this cry 
of “come” as addressed to our Lord 
Jesus, who in a previous verse had 
been saying, “Behold, I come quickly, 
and my reward is with me.” 1. The 
matter of this cry—it is the coming 
of Christ. “The Spirit and the bride 
say, Come.” This is and always has 
been the universal cry of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. 2. Next observe the 
persons crying. The Spirit is first 
mentioned—“The Spirit and the bride 
say, Come.” And why does the Holy 
Ghost desire the coming of the Lord 
Jesus? At present the Spirit is, so 
to speak, the vicegerent of this dis- 
pensation upon earth. How much He 
is provoked all the world over it is 
not possible for us to know! The 
ungodly vex Him, they reject His 
testimony, and resist His operations. 
And, alas, the saints grieve him too; 
and so He desireth the end of this 
evil estate, and saith to our Lord 


Jesus, “Come.” Beside, the Spirit’s 
great desire is to glorify Christ. Now, 
as the coming of Christ will be the 
full manifestation of the Redeemer’s 
glory, the Spirit therefore desireth 
that He may come and take to him- 
self His great power, and reign. Our 
text next tells us that “the bride 
saith, Come.’ Now, a bride is one 
whose marriage of the Lamb is come 
and His bride “hath made herself 
ready”; and because of that she is 
full of joy at the prospect of hearing 


the cry, “Behold the Bridegroom 
cometh.” Who marvelleth that it is 
so? 


The next clause of the text indi- 
cates that each separate believer 
should breathe the same desire, “Let 
him that heareth say, Come.” This 
will be the index of your belonging 
to the bride, the token of your shar- 
ing in the one Spirit, if you unite 
with the Spirit and the bride in say- 
ing, “Come.” For no ungodly man 
truly desireth Christ’s coming; but 
on the contrary he desireth to get 
away from Him, and forget His very 
existence. To delight in drawing 
near unto the Lord Jesus Christ; to 
long to see Him manifested in ful- 
ness of glory is the ensign of a true 
soldier of the Cross. Do you feel 
this? 3. Now a word upon the tense 
in which the cry is put. It is in the 
present tense. The Spirit and the 
bride are anxious that Christ should 
come at once, and he that knoweth 
Christ and loveth Him desireth also 
that He should not tarry. Is it not 
time as far as our poor judgments 
go that Jesus should come? 

Il. The Earthward Cry of Invita- 
tion to Men. 1 cannot quite tell you 
how it is that the sense in my text 
glides away from the coming of 
Christ to the earth into the coming 
of sinners to Christ, but it does. Like 
colours which blend, or strains of 
music which melt into each other, so 
the first sense slides'into the second. 
This almost insensible transition 
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seems to me to have been occasioned 
by the memory of the fact that the 
coming of Christ is not desirable to 
all mankind. He lets the prayer flow 
towards himself, but yet directs its 
flows towards poor sinners also. He 
himself seems to say, “Ye bid me 
come, but I, as the Saviour of men, 
look at your brothers and your sis- 
ters who are yet in the far country, 
the other sheep which are not yet of 
the fold, whom also I must bring in, 
and in answer to your cry to me to 
come I speak to those wandering ones, 
and say, ‘Let him that is athirst 
come.’” 1. It first comes from Jesus. 
It is He who says, “Let him that is 
athirst come.” 2. But next, it is the 
call of the Spirit of God. The Spirit 
says, “Come.”’ This Book which He 
has written, on every page says to 
men, “Come! Come to Jesus.” And 
those secret motions of power upon 
the conscience, those times when the 
heart grows calm even amid dissipa- 
tion, and thought is forced upon the 
mind, those are the movements of 
the Spirit of God by which He is 
showing man his danger and reveal- 
ing to him his refuge, and so is say- 
ing, “Come.” 3. And this is the 
speech of the Church too in conjunc- 
tion with the Spirit, for the Spirit 
speaks with the bride and the bride 
speaks by the Spirit. The Church is 
always saying “Come.” 4. The next 
giver of the invitation is spoken of as 
“him that heareth.” If you have had 
an ear to hear, and have heard the 
Gospel to your own salvation, the 
very next thing you have to do is to 
say to those around you, ‘Come.’ 
Give your Master’s invitation, dis- 
tribute the testimony of His loving 
will, and bid poor sinners come to 


Jesus. 
Ill. The Connection Between 
These Two Comings. 1. There is 


this relation, first, they are both sug- 
gested in this passage by the closing 
of the Scriptural canon. It is be- 
cause the Book was about to receive 


its finis that the Spirit and the bride 
unitedly cried to the sinners to come 
at once. No fresh Gospel is to be 
expected, therefore let them come at 
once. 2. I think I perceive another 
connection, namely, that those people 
who in very truth love Christ enough 
to cry to Him continually to come 
are sure to love sinners also, and to 
say to them also, “Come.” 3. There 
is this connection also, that before 
Christ comes a certain number of His 
elect must be ingathered. Oh, then 
it is ours to labour that the wanderers 
may come home, for so we are, as 
far as lieth in us, hastening the time 
when our Beloved himself shall 
come. 4. Once more, there is a sort 
of coming of Christ which, though it 
be not the first meaning here, may be 
included in it, for it touches the cen- 


tre of the sinner’s coming to Christ. 


Because when we cry, “Come, Lord 
Jesus,” if He shall answer us by giv- 
ing us of His Spirit more fully, so 
that He comes to us spiritually, then 
penitent souls will assuredly be 
brought to His feet. 

IV. Well, Then Lastly, What Are 
the Responses? We sent up a cry to 


heaven, and when He cometh there | 


will be victory to the right and to 


the true, and His saints shall reign 


with Him. And now concerning this 
other cry of “Come.” We ask sin- 
ners to come. We have asked them 
in a fourfold voice: Jesus, the Spirit, 
the bride, and Him that heareth, they 
have all said, “Come.” Will they 
come ?—C. H. Spurgeon. 


The Last Amen. 


“The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all. Amen”— 
Revelation 22:21. 


Amen is a Hebrew word, signify- 
ing truth and certainty in the first 
place; and then our affirmation of 
something as a certainty, or our de- 
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sire that it should be so. It comes 
also to signify faithfulness and stead- 
fastness in a person, so that that per- 
son is himself regarded as truth per- 
sonified—the truth, the Amen. Hence 
it is that Christ takes to himself the 
designation of the Truth, and the 
Amen—the faithful and true Witness. 
Further, it has come to signify faith 
and confidence—specially faith and 
confidence in God. It is the word 
used in reference to Abraham, “He 
believed God,’ and to Israel, “They 
believed the Lord.” But it is with 
the common use of it that we have 
now to do—that use of it which we 
make daily when we conclude even 
our shortest prayer. Amen; that is, 
so let it be; let it be according to 
our request, and according to thy 
promise. Used in this way it means 
much. There are, however, different 
ways of using it; different feelings 
with which it is uttered: and it is 
to these that we would now at- 
tend. 

I. There Is the Amen of Igno- 
rance. Simple and common as the 
word is, thousands use it without 
knowing what it means, or what they 
themselves intend. It is to them a 
word, no more; a concluding word 
or sound, where the voice ceases, and 
after which the eyes are opened, and 
the hands unclasped! Are your 
Amens of this kind? or are they ut- 
tered with the understanding—the 
full realisation of the large and sol- 
emn meaning which they contain? 

Il. The Amen of Habit. Alli are 
not ignorant of its significance. Ask 
many what they intend by affixing it 
to their prayers, and at once they 
will tell you. Yet mark them, and 
you will find the word slipping from 
their tongue without any correspond- 
ing thought as to its sense. Are your 
Amens those of habit—pieces of or- 
nament, the useless appendages of 
useless devotion—or is your soul 
thrown into them? Are they the es- 
sence of your previous petitions—the 


concentration and summing-up of all 
your desires? 

II. The Amen of Unbelief. It 
seems strange that a word like this 
should ever be uttered in unbelief; 
yet such is the case. Nay, sometimes 
it would seem as if the most un- 
believing part of our prayer is that 
which should be the most believing— 
the Amen. We may well wonder 
how it should be so. It seems almost 
incredible that a word like this, meant 
to be associated with faithfulness, 
and truth, and certainty, should be 
connected with unbelief, nay, should 
be the utterance of unbelief—the fre- 
quent, the daily utterance of unbe- 
lief; yet so it is. Our unbelieving 
Amens are about the most melan- 
choly parts of our prayers—the worst 
indications of distrust in God. 

IV. The Amen of Faith. This is 
the true Amen; the Amen of souls 
who have heard the gracious words 
of Him who cannot lie, and who act 
upon these. But why should Amen 
be thus linked with faith? Because 
that which calls it forth is not simply 
a desirable thing, but a truth and a 
certainty. It has to do with such 
things as the following: 1. The free 
love of God. In every prayer we 
keep our eye on this; for without the 
recognition of this grace, this abun- 
dant grace, what would prayer be? 
2. The truthfulness of God. God is 
true—truthful, faithful; we will not 
make Him a liar in any one thing, in 
any of our communications with Him 
—least of all in our prayers. 3. The 
power of God. What He has prom- 
ised He is able also to perform. He 
is able to do for us exceeding abun- 
dantly, above all we ask. In addi- 
tion to these things, to which the 
faith of our Amens attaches itself, 
we would only further say that it 
specially leans upon the Cross of 
Christ in connection with these three. 
It is round that Cross that this faith 
flings its arms; it is here that it sits 
down in quiet satisfaction. 
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V. The Amen of Hope. We say, 
“Hallowed be thy name,’ and we 
add the Amen of hope; “Thy king- 
dom come,” and we add the Amen of 
Hope; “Thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven,’ and we add the 
Amen of hope. We hear the Lord’s 
own voice from heaven saying, 
“Surely I come quickly,” and we add 
with the apostle: “Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus. Amen!” Each time we 
utter the Amen in connection with 
these blessed futurities, does our hope 
kindle up anew—the hope calling up 
the Amen, and the Amen making the 
hope to shine out with fresh bright- 
ness? In anticipating such a future, 
how can we utter a cold, heartless, 
passive, or despairing Amen? 

VI. The Amen of Joy. It is the 


joy of conscious pardon; the joy of 
friendship with God; the joy of. 
adoption and heirship; the joy of our 
whole new created being; the joy be- 
cause of the blessedness in prospect. 
Past, present, and future—all furnish 
us with materials for joy. And in 
our thanksgivings for the past, we 
breathe out an Amen of joy; in our 
consciousness of present peace and 
heavenly favour, we repeat our 
Amen of joy; in our pleadings for 
larger blessing to ourselves and to 
our world, we say Amen with glad- 
ness; and in our pressing forward to 
the mark for the prize of our high 
calling, looking for the hastening to 
the coming of the day of God, we 
say Amen and Amen with ever- 
deepening joy of heart—H. Bonar 
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